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THE RISE OF AN IRON COMMUNITY attempts to show how a 
small agricultural section of Pennsylvania developed, in a period of less than 
a century and a half, into a community in which the iron industry became 
predominant. -The political unit of Lebanon County offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for such a study because its economic bouridaties coincide, for all praé= 


tical purposes, with its political boundaries. 


Although the people of ‘the Lebanon Valley have maintained their in- 
terests and talents in agricultural pursuits, the advent of the industrial revolu- 
tion in the decade of the 1840’s brought many rapid and drastic changes into 
their entire economy. The study ends with the years of the Civil War, for 


4 
aiere 


by that time the pattern for. the next half century and more had been set. Ss 

In preparing this study the author was especially fortunate in having me 
the assistance of many kind friends and advisers. The late Mrs. B. H. Bucking- aN 
ham, great-grand daughter of Robert Coleman, graciously permitted the un- ss 
restricted use of all the Coleman and Cornwall manuscripts then in her age! 


possession. Much of this material has. since been transferred to the Historical - ..- 
Society of Pennsylvania. The late Mr. Paul Grittinger offered many valuable 
suggestions based on his research on the Coleman family. Miss Elizabeth 
M. Weidman, Miss Katherine A. Hoffman, and Mr. Erastus Albert placed at 


my disposal the use of their own family manuscripts. 





Several members of the graduate faculty in history at the University of oe oo § 
Pennsylvania were exceedingly kind. The late Professor Herman V. Ames a t 
and the late Professor A. E. McKinley did much to stimulate my interest TBS ; 
in local history. Professor Roy F. Nichols, in his own inimitable way, en- ; oe 
couraged me to make a study of this type. Professor Arthur C. Bining, ee 
whose work on the history of the iron industry in Pennsylvania is so well- . a f 
known, very ably and kindly guided and directed the whole study. He read the eos 
manuscript in its entirety, made many valuable comments, and cleared many Bee: : 


seemingly insurmountable obstacles. CF as 


— eet ose: 


I should like also to express my very warm appreciation to the members aes zs 
of the library staffs of the University of Pennsylvania, the Historical Society SN 














of Pennsylvania, and Lebanon Valley College, and to the secretaries of the 
Berks, Lancaster, and Dauphin County historical societies for their help- 
fulness on many occasions. The late Mr. C. D. Weirich, then secretary~of the 
Lebanon County Historical Society, encouraged the completion of this study 
in many ways. Several of my students, notably Mrs. Jane Ehrhart Bishop, 
and Mr. Ralph S. Shay, were of assistance in checking newspaper’ sot ces. 
Miss Gladys M. Fencil, Registrar of Lebanon Valley College, typed the ae 
manuscript. Dr. George G. Struble, Professor of English at Lebanon Valley 
College, read the entire study and gave invaluable suggestions for its im- 


provemen £ 


The Lebanon County Historical Society. has kindly offered to publish 
this study. This offer is greatly appreciated. The Editor of the Society gave 
considerable time in the preparation of the manuscript for publication. 


My wife, Marion Stover Miller, Showed more than the customary wifely 
qualities of patience and forbearance which are usually acknowledged in 


prefaces. 


> 


- 


In dedicating this book to He memory of my mother and father, I am 
acknowledging the greatest debt of all. 


To all of these friends and to the many others who were of assistance I 


wish to express my very deep gratitude. Despite all precautions, errors 


have probably been made. For all of these I must alone be held responsible. 


Freperic K. MILLER 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
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Chapter Seven The Golden Age: Two Decades of Industrial 


Expansion, 1840-1860 2 
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A MAP OF LEBANON COUNTY BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 
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{TAKEN FROM THE ATLAS OF LEBANON COUNTY 1975.) 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND EARLY HISTORY 


Justification for a special: study of Lebanon County might take many, 
torms. Known politically for many years as the “little star that never sets,” 
because of the unfailing majorities won by the Republican Party in all 
local, state, and national elections, the county also provides ‘ample evidence. 
in the way of records available to the historian, of its economic activity and 
growth from the early settlements'down to the Civil War — the time limit 
of this study. Other reasons to warrant the investigation will be apparent, 
it is hoped, in the intrinsic richness of the material here presented. 

> 

With a quadrilateral-shaped area of 288 square miles, Lebanon County, 
which includes the beautiful Lebanon Valey,! lies in the southeastern part ot. 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It was created“by ‘an act of the asseni- 
bly on February 16,1813, after having been a township of Lancaster County 
until 1785 and of Dauphin County until 1813. It lies between Berks and 
Schuylkill Counties on the east, and Bauphin on the west, and extends from 
the Blue Mountain or Kittatinny on the north to the South Mountains or the 


Cornwall Hills on che south. 


Lebanon County has been favored by the two natural essentials of good 
firming — water and good soil. The area is watered by several important 
s reams which not only lend their beauty to the landscape, but also serve 
t» supply the farmer and his fields, co drive grist and sawmills and in the days 
t fore the Civil War, served as motive power for furnaces and forges. They 
vere used as the first sources of power by the early settlers, power which 
( ey quickly put to work. Among the better-known streams of the county 
ae the Swatara, the Quittapahilla, and the Tulpehocken. The Swatara, a good- 
sed stream, enters the county in the northeastern section and flows to the 
s uthwest. On its course it passes through the center of the county and is 
’ natural boundary line for several of the townships. The Quittapahilla, 


5 


mewhat smaller than the Swatara, rises in the center of the county close to 
te present site of the county home, and flows westward until it joins the 
S vatara at the western end of the county near Bindnagle’s church. The Tulpe- 


hocken has its sources in the southeastern end of the county just west of 
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i Myerstown and flows eastward eventually to join the schuyJkill at Reading. - 


i The surface of this area is for the most part somewhat rolling — excellent- 
RO for farming — with low lying hills succeeding small Valleys in seemingly 
endless array, dotted with farms and villages and lined with streams of water. 
Its soil is considered highly fertile. Roughly the valley may be divided into 
two formations. Across the southern half of the county extends the great 
limestone formations. This section 1s comparatively level and ‘due to its founda- 
tion of limestone has a superior soil, as 1s evidenced by its many prosperous 
farms. In the northern part of the-county, and, in most places, separated from 
the limestone section by the Quittapahilla and Swatara Creeks, the soil is. 
: gravelly or clay slate. The surface here is much more broken, and the soil 
E more various, with the result that farming is less productive than to the south, 
though this section too is not without its highly. productive farms.* Travelers - 
to the region in the 18th and 19th centuries seldom failed to comment on the 


scenery of the valleys. In 1850 one of these travelers waxed poetic in his 


og BE BTL ate td 


: enthusiasm for the ‘beautiful scenery” and the productive farms nested 
F between the Blue and the South Mountains. At the end of his visit he wrote 
5 to the editor of the local, newspaper, the broad luxuriantly producing fields 
e decked in their beautiful and gay robes of summer dress and. falling back on 
; (ae majestic hills and towering woods for a base, present to the eye . - . a happy 


idea of rural happiness and contentment”’.# 


Just when the first settler came into this beautiful and fertile area 
i; not known. Trappers and traders likely were the first to interrupt the 
Indians who lived here.* It is possible that a company of Jewish traders, who 


RSMo 


: made a settlement at what later became Schaefferstown, were the first actual 
: settlers. According to rather well-founded tradition, they established « 
i trading post and maintained it long enough to have found it necessary to 
i build a synagogue and to have needed a cemetery. With the coming of the 


German settlers, who were interested mainly in agriculture, this Jewish settle- 









ment disappeared.° 


@Still another group of settlers who came to this section very early i: 
the 18th century, and who, indeed, may have been the first to settle here. 
were the Scotch-Irish. Sometime prior to 1720 a group of these lovers of the 
frontier settled in what is now Londonderry Township, Lebanon County. Thei° | 
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dislike of close supervision and their inability to adjust themselves to the 2 h° 
ways of the German farmers who arrived after them, caused most of these . 
Scotch-Irish to move westward into the region of Cumberland and Franklin ; 
Counties as early as 1750. The lands on which they had settled were quickly : 


taken up by the incoming Germans.‘ ; ; Fe 


4 
‘ 
‘ 


Among other early immigrants into the Lebanon area were some German 
families from the colony of New York. They had come to New. York from the 
Palatinate, by way of Holland and England, in the fall of 1710 to settle in 
the Livingston district on the Hudsoén, from whence they removed to the 
Schoharie, west of Albany, in 1714. There they remained until 1723 when, a F 
after much difficulty over defective titles to the lands they had occupied, 4 
they decided to remove to some vacant lands in Pennsylvania in the vicinity of > 
the Swatara and Tulpehocken Creeks. They travelled overland to the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna River, rafted down the Susquehanna ‘to the 
mouth of the Swatara Creek, then by boat up the Swatira a short distance, 
from which point they went eastward to the fertile lands of the Tulpehocken 
where a permanent settlement was made. The majority of the settlers took 
up land which now lies in Berks County, but some of them settled within the 
present limits of Lebanon County.* In the following year, 1724, they sent -a 
petition to the governor of the colony, William Keith, and the council of 
Pennsylvania, praying that they be permitted to buy the land on which they 
had settled, “paying the usual Prices for lands at such Distances from Phila- 
delphia”. They also stated in this petition that fifty more families were 
anxious to settle with them, provided suitable arrangements with respect to 
land titles would be made.” “So it was that in 1728 and 1729 more of these 
Palatinates came into this section to settle and to farm the fertile land they 
found awaiting them. Meanwhile and possibly prior to their coming, other 
settlers were coming to the area singly and in groups. Some came over the 
Cornwall Hills from the southern end of Lancaster County and some from 
the eastern part of the colony,!" pushing ever westward so that what in 1724 
had been called ‘tthe farthest inhabited part of the Province northwest of 
Philadelphia” !! was by 1750 a township of 120 taxables; and by 1755, 18% oS 
taxables.12 The names of some of these early settlers are interesting in that 
they were the forefathers of those who later were to become leaders of the. 
several communities in Lebanon County. Some of the more prominent of 
these names were Licht (Light); Weiser; Heilman; Boyer; Long; Orth; 
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Steitz: Cucher; Stover; Weidman; Klein; Kreider; Schaeffer; 
1 


Reynolds; 
Stump; Miley and Meyers. 


Prior to 1732 the Indians held nominal title to all other lands included 
in Lebanon County. But in that year on September 7, owing largely to the 
expressed desire of the settlers to have legal titles, the lands between the 
Delaware and the Susquehanna south of the Blue Mountains not previously 
purchased were bought by the Proprietors.'! This purchase included all of the 


present county of Lebanon, and from then on legal title as well as actual- 


possession belonged to the settlers. !” 
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The term “The Garden Spot of Pennsylvania”, which is sometimes applied to Lebanon 
County, 1s a much disputed one. Both Lancaster and Lebanon Counties have laid claim 
LON At. ; 

The other streams of the county which are known for their economic importance in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and which still attract hikers and fishermen, are: 
Indian Town Creek, Conewago Creek, Hammer Creek, and Cat-Tail Run. 

Miller, B. L..) Limestones of Pennsylvania, 132; Alex Graydon to Jedediah Morse, 
March 5, 1789, in Penna, Mag. of Hist., VI, 115;~ Trego, C.°B., Geography of Penn- 
sylvania, 274; Gordon, T. F., Guzeteer of Pennsylvania, 26-27, Pr. II, 237. 

Lebanon Courier, July 26, 1850,"Letter to the Editor; Bartram, Observations, 11. 


The history of the Indians in Lebanon Caunry still waits adequate treatment. Befor- 
the entrance of the settlers, however, the Lebanon Valley was a happy hunting ground 
for several tribes. It is known that along the Swatara lived members of the Susquehanna 
tribe. Though they were driven out befcre the arrival of the settlers by the Shawanese, 
most of the Indian relics of Lebanon County are cf Susquehanna origin. Egle, History 
of the Counties of Dauphin and Lebanon in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 3-5. 
Krall, J. M., Colonial Events: Eastern Pennsylvania and Schaefferstown, in Lebanon 
County Historical Society Papers, If, 104-109. Krall datés.che coming of these Jewish 
traders to Schaefferstown about 1694. He states that bn a visic to the cemetery in 
1869, he found. it in “perfect preservation”, and that it remained intace until 1877 
when it was torn down. The trading settlement itself, he says, remained until 1730. 
See also Zerbe, C. M., Annals of Schaefferstown, in Lebanen County Historical Society 
Papers, IV, No. 10, (1908); Hirsh, Early Jewish Colony, in Langaster County Historical 
Society Papers, V, No. 5, 91-105. 

Rupp. I. Daniel, History of the Counties of Berks and Lebanon, 302, 332; Mays, 
George, The Palatine and Scotch-Irish Settlers of Lebanon County, in Lebanon County 
Historical Society Papers, 1. No. 5, (1900); Learned, M.D.. The Pennsylvania-German 
and His English and Scotch-Irish Neighbors, in Lebanon County Historical Society - 
Papers, Liew Nossal Ty GLI O30 

There are several reliable accounts of this journey of the Palatinate Germans. Sec 
Esnecially. Rupp. Op. til. F0-99 Reel ON we 43 aote = 802-309 Rupp, i 1618302000 
Immigrants, 5. For the story of the Palatines ac Newburgh and their exodus, see 
Olde Ulster, I, No. 3-8, (1907). 
Colontal Records, YN, 341-342. 

Fele, op ot. 5. “The earliest assessment extant of taxable which included this councy 
is that of Conestoga township, Chester County, for the year 1718. Among the names we 
recognize a number which a few years after appear on the tax-lisc of Lebanon Township, 
and more especially among the ftrst warantees of land”. 

Colontal Records, V1, 341. 

Rupp, op. cit., 307-309. 

Tax-lists, see Rupp, of. ctt., 306-309. 

Exle, op. cit., 4-5. 

This purchase did not, however, permanently dispose of the “Indiaga- Problem”. ‘During 
the French and Indian War the settlements of the county were raided frequently, many 
of the settlers lose their lives, and a considerable amount of property was destroyed. 


After 1763 the danger of Indian attack was removed. Rupp, op. cit., Chapcer III; 
Richards, H. M. M., Lebanon County in the French and Indian War, in Lebanon County 


Historical Society Papers, Il, No. 2, (1901). 
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After the settlements in the Lebanon Valley had been started, there 
was such promise of success that scores of other settlers, attracted by the fine 
prospects here presented, soon came into the area with the purpose of making 
it their permanent home. Many of them were brought to the Valley by the 
excellent conditions for farming. Others among them, especially Germans, 
thought they saw in the mountains, streams, and valleys a “pocket edition” 
of their homeland. This would naturally give them such an ‘at home” 
feeling that they were easily persuaded to-locate in this vicinity... Others 


came to the Valley directly from Europe upon the recommendation of relatives 


who preceded them here and who wrote encouraging reports on the fertile 


farm lands and prospects for tradesmen and skilled craftsmen. Stl others’: 


. . y . 
drifted in from the eastern parts of the colony to carry on their trade or craft 
in the small but progressive industries which were erected shortly after the 


first settlements were begun. 


In 1729, when the, county of Lancaster was created, one of its townships 
was named Quittapahilla, subsequently changed to Lebanon Township. This 
political subdivision included all of the area which later was embraced in 
the county of Lebanon.! The growth of population in this area — as a town- 
ship and as a county — is an excellent index of its economic activity. As will 
be noted later, ic was during the years when population grew rapidly that the 


county also experienced its greatest agricultural and industrial growth prior 
to the Civil War. 


While admitting the difficulties accompanying the use of tax-lists in. 


estimating population, they do offer a method whereby an indication of 


population figures can be given. According to the earliest assessment lists ° 


available, there were 120 taxables in the township in 1750. By 1780 this 
number had increased to 457 taxables.- Since these lists include, of course, 
@ily the holders of taxable property; because many land owners avoided paying 
taxes; and owing to the changes made in the tax laws after Independence, it 
is certain that these figures must be used cautiously. They dre indicative, 


however, of the growth of population in Lebanon Township in the thirty 
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vears, 1750-1780. It should also be mentioned that in 1739 Bethel Township “4 
was created from the northern section of Lebanon Township, and in 1757 . 
Heidelberg Township was established and included a small part of the area 
previously designated as Lebanon Township. In 1806, Scott, in his Geograph- 
ical Description of Pennsylvania, estimated the total population of Leba- 
non Township, after 1785 a part of Dauphin County, at 2870 free persons 


es Ord eee 
0) oA, ntenlinds are 


and eight slaves.* This is one of the earliest reliable figures of population to 


. 


be found. very! : 


After some twenty years ‘of agitation, and despite many protests from 
the several counties involved, the County of Lebanon was established by th> . Be 
State Legislature in February, 1813.4 Both Dauphin and Lancaster Counties 
gave. up sections of their jurisdictions to the new county. It was composed 
of the following townships: Heidelberg, Lebanon, Londonderry, Annville, East 
Hanover, and Bethel. * 

2 a ori 

It is in the Fourth. Census, then, that accurate population figures for 
the county can be found for the first time. In the year the Fourth Census 
was taken, 1820, the total population of the county was given as 16,975. 
Included in this total were 103 free colored persons, and four slaves. In 
1830, the total population of the county had risen to 20,557, including 132 
aliens, eighty-four free colored persons and five-siaves, four female and one 
male.? This was an increase of 3,582 persons, or 17%. Much of the increase 
was caused, likely, by the advantages which resulted from the completion 
't the Union Canal. Many of the laborers and engineers who worked on that 
‘roject: remained, with their families, after it was open for navigation, and 
became permanent residents of the county. Then, too, the demands which 
the operation of the new “ditch” made upon the materials and people of the 
county were supplied by teamsters, boatmen, lock tenders, repairmen, laborers, 
ind miscellaneous workers. There were, for example, within the boundaries of 
!ebanon County, sixteen locks, a large pumping station, a water conduit about 
aight miles in length, which because it was partly constructed of wood re- 
juired frequent and extensive repairs; also there were four large wateg dams, 
‘wo large storage and exchange basins, bridges and administrative buildings 
o be maintained. All these required persons to operate and repair. Most 
't these workmen, together with their families, took up their residence near 
‘he place of their employment. They in turn called for still other people 
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to come into the communities along the canal to establish additional services 
such. as stores, mills, shops, and eases erase chis influx of persons 
necded for the operation and maintenance of the Union Canal accounts, it 


part at least, for the rise in population. 


During the next decade, 1830-1840, the population of the county remained 
practically stationary, for by the Siath Census, 1840, the total population 
was only 21,872, including 103 free colored persons. For the first time in 
its history, the county did not number arty slaves in its population.“ Qut of 
this total number 21,872, there were 2,205 persons engaged in agriculture, 


and 4,324 engaged in. manufacturing and trade.” 


“The decade of the thirties was succeeded, however, by two successive 
decades in which there -were notable increases in population. By 1850, the 
number of persons living in the county had grown to 26,071, an increase of 
16%.1" This number included 86 colored persons, all free. In the ten years 
1350-1860, the population of the county advanced 17%, the total population, 
according to the Eighth Census, being 31,833.11 Of this total number, 85 
were free colored persons. It was in these two decades, 1840-1860, as will be 
noted later, that’ the industrial revolution really took hold in the county 
and which provided more opportunity for workers and men of capital. “Stean. 
mills” took the’ place of mills driven by water power, furnaces “began to use 
steam power, anthracite coal supplanted charcoal as fuel for the latter, the 
construction of railroads was begun, all of which required labor, which in 
turn caused this rapid growth in population. Not again until 1890 was the 
Census to record such gains in population figures, and then the record was to be 
cven better. ul he population of 1870 was 48.131 as against 38,476 in 1880, 
or a gain of more than 20%.!- 

Many of the settlers who first came into this region were farmers, hence 
tended to establish themselves on their own tracts of land. Land speculators, 
as well as those sincerely interested in developing this section, however, 
soon began to purchase large tracts of land with the expectation of re-selling 
the land in lots to found towns. !* 

Severa! influences aided these men in their efforts to establish towns. 


Among the continued influx of ‘settlers were included artisans of all sorts 
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and descriptions — carpenters, stone-masons, millers, brewers, tanners, bakers, ee i 


butchers, etc. — many of whom were anxious to work at their trade, hence 
vould welcome a settled community. Also, the need for protection against is 
recurring Indian raids forced the settlers to give consideration to consolidate 
some of their settlements. As time passed, and a stage route was established 


area EN, 


between Harrisburg and Reading through Steitztown (Lebanon), stopping + 


k 
places for the convenience of both passengers and horses induced, so tradition Bs 
says, the location of towns at intervals of approximately five miles. This i . 
yould account, in part at least, for the location of Myerstown, Annville, and me 
Palmyra. A 

In the colonial era, and in the 19th century, as well, Steitztown, later - 
known as Lebanon, was the center of trade and industry. There is consid- ae 
erable doubt as to the exact date of the founding of this settlement. Proud 
says it was laid out about 1759.14 Rev. George Lochman, writing in ‘1812, {fs 
said the town was laid out fri 1756.1* On the ogher- hand, George Steitz (also Ag 
spelled Stites and Stuyts) was granted 313 acres of land on December 19, a? 
1737, and an additional 52 acres in March 17, 1740, both grants being con- i 
firmed on May 2, 1753.18 In 1738, John Ligha+{Licht) purchased several ms 


hundred acres of land from Caspar Wistar, the southern boundary of the tract 
veing given as “South by George Steitz’s settlement.’’!* These deeds would 
seem to fix the date of the first settlement of Lebanon prior to 1740. It 
nay also be true that the confusion which has existed concerning the date 


np orperrteriry 


‘ih 
“17 


ety 
odors 


of beginning has been due to the use of such terms as “laid out’, and “sale 


a! 

f lots”, etc. Ir is likely that Steitz sold plots ot land on his grant before e 
ne actually “laid out” the town in lots, thus leading to some confusion as to if 
he real date of beginning. However that may be, the writer is inclined to He 
relieve that Steitztown was founded shortly after Steitz purchased the land, i 
hat is, before 1740. oes i! 
| anan if 

AIT of the deeds subsequently granted by him show his desire to build a a 
own that would endure. In order to discourage speculators, and doubtlessly, i 
n order to attract other buyers, he stipulated in his deeds, that the purchaser a 
vas to erect, within eighteen months after the purchase of the lor, ‘‘one aoe: 
ubstantial Dwelling-house, of the Dimensions of Sixteen Feet Square at the | |: 


east, with a good chimney of Brick or Stone, to be lain in or built with Lime 


nd Sand’’.18 
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In 1740 Francis Reynolds took out a warrant for a tract of land affoin- 
ing that of Steitz on the west, and immediately laid out part of this tract 
in building lots. Reynolds died in 1744 or 1745, leaving this tract of jand 
to his son, George, who was married to Eleanor, daughter of George Steitz.? 
This in a sense united the interests of Steitz and Reynolds for a time, especially ; 
after. a daughter, Catherine, was born to George and Eleanor Reynolds. 
However, by the terms of Steitz’ will, on his death in October, 1767, only a 
part of the Steitz tracts passed into the hands of his grand-daughter.'” As 
will be noted, she received none of the Reynolds tracts. 





-_ 


Before his death in 1762, George Reynolds became considerably indebted 
to one Daniel Benezet, and found it impossible to repay his loans. Benezet 
brought suit against Reynolds in the Court of Common Pleas at Lancaster in 

"May, 1762. The Court found against Reynolds and directed the Sheriff to sell 
all of the lands in the Reynolds’ tracts except’ those lots which had-been sold 
by Reynolds. Accordingly, the Sheriff qonducted the sale on June 27, 1763. 
A land company, composed of men from Lebanon Township, was formed to 
purchase the land. All were men who-were interested in maintaining the 
settlement of Lebanon as can be observed by their occupations. The company 
was composed of the following: Reverend John Caspar Stover and Mary 
Catherine, his wife; Christopher Wegman, innholder, and Eva Maria, his wife; 
Philip Greénawalt, innholder, and Margaretke, his -wife; Caspar Schnebele, 
shopkeeper, and Sabina, his wife; George Hack, tanner, and Sophia, his wife; 
Christian Gish, blacksmith, and Sophia, his wife; and John Ulrick Schnebele, 
joiner, and Eva, his wife. The sum paid for the Reynolds’ tracts was three 
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thousand pounds, “lawful money of Pennsylvania”. The holdings of the 
company were divided into eight equal shares; Rev. John Caspar Stover 
received “Two full equal & undivided apt parts” and each of the other 


members received one full eighth part.-" This land company immediately 


became active in selling lots in the town. 


George Steitz, up to the time of his death in 1767, was largely respon- 
sible for the development of the town. From the beginning and until late in 
- Behe eighteenth century the town was called “Steitza” or Steitztown. It was as 
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a early as 1758, however, that the name was officially changed to “Lebanon”. A 
a study of the deeds issued by Steitz reveals the-use of “Stéitztown” until 
a c June 24, 1758. On that date Sreitz issued a deed to Pete Slauser on which 
ee : 
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the name “Steitztown” was crossed out and the word “Lebanon” was written 
in. All subsequent deeds issued by him bear the name “‘Lebanon’’, as do those 
later issued by Stover’s land company. 


* 
a 


the tShetasiht er. it was the intention of Ste to > lay out a town extending 
five blocks north and south and five blocks east and west, centering in Market 
Square at what is now Ninth and Cumberland Streets.21° This conclusion is 
spbstantiated by the “Draught of Lebanon, Pa. ef 1788” on which is shown 
two streets to the east and two streets to the west of Market (now Ninth) 
Street, and two streets to the north and two to the south of Cumberland 
Street. In the same year, 1788, the town of Lebanon was visited by John 
Penn, the eldest son of Thomas Penn. Referring to his visit, he wrote ig his 
Journal, ‘After riding through a village (Myerstown), I came to Lebanon, 
a handsome town containing some hundred inhabitants. This place is decorat- 


IFT 


ed by a spire, and the houses are well built; many-pf them stone or brick”. 

The population of the town grew slowly during the first century. of its 
existence. In 1772, according to Proud, there were Hout two hundred houses 
in the town. The first accurate indication of the size of the town may be 
obtained from the reports of the First Census, 1790.24 In that year the town 
of Lebanon was listed as containing 943 inhabitants. In 1794, Cazenove, who 
was a very careful observer, noted 170 houses.25 In 1820, the town numbered 
1,489,°8 and from this figure the population grew very slowly until 1850, 


27 Included in this letter 


when there were 2,184 persons living in Lebanon.” 
figure were~only nine negroes. During these several decades the town: figura- 
tively slept. Not only was there a very small increase of population, but there 
was also a definite lack of interest in the industrial, commercial, and trans- 
portation developments that were going on in the other parts of the country. 
Not even the Union Canal, which was opened to navigation in 1827, seems to 
have stirred the Lebanonians to action, though it must be noticed that the 
chief ‘beneficiary of that project was North Lebanon Borough, which was 
located on the canal, about one-half mile to the north of Lebanon Borough. 
The population of North Lebanon Borough greatly increased in the years 
when activity on the canal was at its height. Starting from a small settlement 
located on what was at one time the farm of John Light, it, too, grew slowly 
until the thirties and forties. In 1840, the Borough had a populatior of -1,430, 
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and during the next ten years this number rose to 2,408.75 rater the com- 
pletion of the Lebanon Valley Railroad in 1858, the two Boroughs came to 
be separated by only a street, and consolidation seemed to be in order. By an 
act of the Legislature, April 4, 1868, North Lebanon Borough was annexed 


to Lebanon Borough.=” 


In the meantime, the Borough of Lebanon was not left to sleep in peace. 
The several editors, many visitors, and some of the more active citizens were 
constantly challenging the people te “Wake up!”. On November 18, 1846, the 
Courier carried an editorial which is typical of many others on the same subject. 
The editorial mentions the progressive nature of Reading and Pottsville and 
then asks, “and where is Lebanon — ‘gallant little Lebanon’ — all this while?.. : 
With shame and confusion of face we acknowledge that our worthy citizens have 
not yet awoke from the blessed sleep in which they have been buried alive 
the last twenty years! . ... Our citizens have not enough of What may be 
called a home pride!” The teditorial is concluded by a plea to the towns- 


" In the same vein, a Lancaster correspondent wrote 


people to “get to aie 
to the editor on February 2, 1846, ‘““Languishing for years in a sort of dreamy 
terper, [sic] and... gorged to the fill with the bitter sweets of apathy 
and inaction, your worthy citizens have grown insensible to the spirit of 


Progress abroad in every direction of the country”.”! 


However, these urgings 
and warnings went, for the most part, unheeded. The town. slept on, satisfied 
to remain much as it had been at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

During the decades of the fifties and sixties,-however, the borough came 
alive. An increasing interest was shown in the economic developments in the 
surrounding counties. The above-mentioned editorials and letters, likewise, 
stirred some of the citizens to action. As a result, many new industries were 
started, several railroads were built which passed through the town to give 
it outside contacts, houses were built, and as a result, population grew rapidly. 
From 2184, in 1850, population rose to 4449 in 1860 and to 6727 in 1870.*- 


The signs of this new life in the town were in evidence in 1853, as is 
to be seen in the following letter written by a ‘‘stranger” who visited Lebanon 
in August. Lebanon was, he wrote, “a pleasant, friendly town; old enough 
to be interesting and new enough to be comfortable . . - . the fruitful valley 
surrounding it — the furnaces perched upon the neighboring hills — its 


plank road, which tells of ‘enterprise and gives a city air to the town... 
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these and the intelligence of the city delights [sic] me much’.*3 


Further evidence that the town of Lebanon was becoming more alert to 
In 
December, This line 


was built by the Lebanon Valley Railroad and was ‘built only after the failure 


the changes taking place in the world .can be seen in the following. 
1857, a telegraph line was opened through Lebanon. 


of several private attempts to secure a charter for a telegraph company.*?4 
In 1865, a telegraph line was erected from Lebanon to Cornwall along the 


route of the North Lebanon Railroad.* 


Another indication of the decreasing provincialism of Lebanon is to b=: 
found in the circulation of Philadelphia newspapers in the town. In 1858, 
well over three hundred families were receiving metropolitan ,Papers. The 
Ledger and Forney’s Press were read by 170 and 93 residents respectively, 
while the Daily News, the North and .the Bulletin also had 


Anmrerican, 
’ od - sn . 


subscribers. *® ry 
Such, then, in brief, was the development of the town of Lebanon. In a 
little more than a century, it had grown ffom,a small settlement to a town 
containing well over six thousand inhabitants. From an agricultural village 
it developed into an industrial town, dependent, to be sure, primarily on the 
iron industry, but nevertheless giving definite indications of having become 


in urban center. 


Lebanon and North Lebanon were the only towns in the county to have 
amy important growth and development in the years before the Civil War. 


Annville, Palmyra, Myerstown, Fredericksburg, Schaefferstown, and Jones- 


town remained small. They did not participate in the industrial and commer- 
cial expansion which was experienced by Lebanon. This was due, largely, 
to the inability of these towns to take advantage of the development of the 
iron industry, which Lebanon, owing to its strategic location and to’ the 


efforts of such families as the Colemans, was able to take. For example, in 
ten years, 1850-1860, the population of Palmyra was increased by only 49, 
trom 286 to 335; that of Myerstown by 147, from 887 to 1034. we 


The area of the Lebanon Valley has been known for many years as the 


“Pennsylvania German”. The name 


region of the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
has been given to it because the large majority of the residents of the Valley » 
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were of German extraction. As has been noted above, as late as 1870, out. , 
total of 34,096 population in Lebanon County, 33,341 were native born, and 
the large majority of them were “Pennsylvania-German”. Of the 755 who 
were foreign-born, +42 were born in Germagy.** 


of this section would bring a smile to the hearer, for immediately the peculiar 


For many years mention 


inflection and the dialect used by the “Pennsylvania Dutch” would be re- 
called. Everything from crops to storms was “‘wonderful”, and lights were 
“outened” not “extinguished”.*? More recently, however, more attention 
has been given to the ‘‘antiques” of these people. , Stiegel glass, Gaudy Dutch 
plates, furniture of all kinds, “Cornwall Stoves”, etc., all of which were once 
common household articles in the Valley, are now the delightful “finds” of 
: antique dealers and collectors. Articles and bBoks have been written ‘which 
fe - portray the sturdy and individualistic nature of these people and their 


peculiar traditions and customs.* 


From the beginning the German settlers§ including those of the Lebanon 
area, were at once a problem and. a’ benefit to, the province and later the state. 
Concerning the early settlers in Lebanon Townehin it has been said that “In- 
dividual thought and action overshadowed all other interests, and reveling 





in the freedom that [they] had. at last attained, each one -appears to have 


41° Many times 


been determined to exercise his liberty to the fullest” extent 
they were severely criticized for this independent Spirit. On several occasions 
William Penn was led to write to James Logan on the question of the in- 
tense desire for land manifested by the Germans. In a letter written in 
1706, he said, “The Germans incline most to have the Susquehanna lands, and 


will give more for them here in ready money than what’s proposed there’’.+° 


But with all the difficulties they may have caused the proprietors and 
their disgruntled Secretary, these German settlers were honest, hard working, 
industrious and skilled farmers and craftsmen. Governor Thomas, wniting in 
173 8, said, ‘“This province has for some years been the asylum of the distressed 
Protestants of the Palatinates and other parts of Germany, and I believe that 

“it may be truthfully said that the present flourishing condition of the Province 
is, @h a great measure, owing to the industry of these people—it is not 
altogether the goodness of the soil but the number and industry of the people 
that make a flourishing colony”.*3 ‘Travellers, too, -attest to the industry 
of the people living in the German townships of eastern Pennsylvania. One 


2 
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“All Germans; — the most early rising, hard working 
> 44 


such wrote in 1799, 


people I ever saw . As a result of this combination of good soil, ex- 


cellent climate, and a bor litres to work hard, Pennsylvania soon outranked . 


all other colonies in agricultural production, and developed skilled craftsmen 
whose productions were widely praised. During the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the German farmers of Lebanon County did not lose any of ‘their 
Their farms are still admired by all who see them, and they stand 
Machinery 


and elgctric power have practically eliminated the old-time craftsmen, 


virtues. 
second to none in the skill with which they manage their farms. 


but the work of these men has outlived them in the homes of their descen J- 
ants. Truly they built well. 

Little need be said of the other groups who ‘came to settle in Lebanon 
Attention has already been directed to the Scotch-Irish who setrled 
In 1733 these Scotch-Irish«settlers 


County. 
in what was to be Londonderry Township. 
began their migration into the Cumberland Valley, usimy. the ferry of John 


Harris. After this migration had run its course there were only a com-. 


A few French. 
t not in import- 


paratively few Scotch-Irish left in the Lebanon Valley.+° 
Hugenots came to the Lebanon Valley in the colonial era,” 
ant numbers. Several of them did become noteworthy in the early: history’ of 


the county. 


General John: Philip de Haas was probably outstanding among 


them. #6 
Slavery never became an important problem in Lebanon County. The 
number of slaves owned by citizens of the township and county was never 


Nor, did 


the number of free negroes in the county ever create any serious problems. 


large enough to become economically important. for that matter, 
In 1779, according to the tax-list of that year, there were ten slaves living in 
Lebanon Township, eight of whom were owned by Curtis Grubb of Cornwall 
Furnace; John Philip de Haas and Adam Orth owned one slave each. 
Heidelberg Township, Thomas Bossler, Peter Shitz and Philip Wolfsperger 
owned one slave each.47 In the next year, 1780, the General Assembly 
passed “An Act for the Gradual Abolition of Slavery”. This act provided 
‘That all Persons as well negroes and mulattoes as others who sKall be born 
within this state from and after the passing of this act, shall not be Aietned 
.”.48 Provision was also made 


In 


ind considered as servants for life or slaves . . 
for the registration of the slaves then held in the state, and no negro or * 
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mulatto could be held as a slave unless he or she was so Pidbe Dm In the 
registration book of Lancaster County, John Bossler of Heidelberg Township 
listed one slave; Robert Patton, of Lebanon Township, three slaves, rwo 
of whom were children; Curtis Grubb, of Lebanon Township, twenty-four 
slaves, including seven children and one “runaway”; Adam Orth, of Lebanon 
Township, one slave; and Christopher Kucher, of Lebanon Township, one 
slave.'? It is interesting to observe that of these men who owned slaves 
in 1780, only one is listed as a farmer, Adam Orth. The others were mer- 
chants or millers, or in the case of Curtis Grubb, an iron-master. \.From 
1780 on, then, the number of slaves held in Lebanon County continued 
to decrease until, finally, by 1840, the eu who were aie had died 


or had been set free by their owners. 


The farmers of the county had not only religious scruples — against 
slavery, they also had found no need to use slave labor. “As will be noticed 
later, their farms were never large,enough to warrant the purchase of a 


slave, even though they might have had enough money for that purpose. 


Free negroes were never very numerous in the county. They were used 
for the most part for rough unskilted labor or for domestic service. In the 
half-century after 1820, the number of negroes living in the county actually 
declined. In 1820 there were 103 negroes listed in the census reports and 
by 1870 there were only 74.°! In the Borough of Lebanon, where many of 
them lived, they gathered together in one section of the town, a section 
which was called ‘Texas’. An occasional “fight”, however, was the only 
notice given to the negroes by the town newspapers.* = 

Indentured servants, like slaves, were seldom used in the Lebanon area. 
For example, in 1771, there were only seven servants indentured to the resi- 
dents of Leb.non Township, and only four in Heidelberg Township.** In 
1773, the number of servants in Lebanon Township rose tO nineteen, and 
in Heidelberg Township, the number increased to seven.*# By 1782, the last 
year for which fairly accurate figures have been found, cach of these town- 


ships listed three servants.” ” 


One other group of citizens of the county needs to be mentioned—the 
Irish. Some of these “better citizens’, as the. editor of the Courier sarcas- 


tically called them, came to the county during the building of the Union 
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Canal in the twenties; but most of them were brought in to build the railroads 
in the fifties. They did not prove to be very peaceful citizens as can be 
seen by the frequent disparaging remarks concerning them made by the 
editor of the Courier. Numerous “‘fights’’ were reported among them, 
many of them resulting in jail sentences for the belligerents. In announcing 
that one of these fighters had broken out of jail, the editor commented that 
he had been committed for “spoiling the profile of an antagonist”.*"* In 
the decade of the fifties, the high-water mark of theif pugnacity came on 
Christmas Day of 1857. On that day of peace and good will, they gave the 
citizens of Lebanon a “‘stirring time’. “These ‘better citizens’, who never 
feel so happy as when using the shellaleh or fists upon zach others’ craniums, 
went it with a rush, in so many parts of the town that the ‘sightseers’ were 
not able to keep up with the ‘bouts’. Quite a number of them landed in 
jal, where they continued their pugnacity until they were very generally 
‘pugged’.”"** Many of these Irishmen and their families left she community 
after the railroads were ‘built. Those that remained soon adapted them- 


selves to the more peaceful Germans, and became excellent citizens. 


In conclusion, Lebanon County experienced, afong with the other eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, an exodus of population to the West, especiall: 
after 1850. Although some families were constantly leaving the Lebanon 
area for the frontier before the Revolution, and others left in the first half of 
the nineteenth century,”* it was not until the discovery of gold in California 
that the emigration became serious. Mr. Levi Kline, one of Lebanon's promi- 
nent lawyers, perhaps illustrated the average reaction to the first reports of the 
“gold rush’? when he wrote to Adam Grittinger in 1849. “We have nothing 
new here excepting thar the Gold fever has seized upon some of our citizens 
and some even talk of going Gold hunting in California but [ presume it 
will all end in calk.”*" The migration was by no means restricted to any 
one township in the county, nor to any particular age group; nor was it 


limited to the less prosperous citizens of the community. Unmarried men, 





men with families, farmers, mechanics, and business men were all attracted 

to the wesc." While a majority of them went to dig gold in Califorma in : 
the early fifties, the later emigrants went, in an increasing proportion, to 
the states and territiories of the mid-West, there to carry cn farming or trade. fs 


In the early fifties, ic wzs the custom for unmarried young men to form es 
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companies before leaving for the West. In September, 1850, for exaniple, 
the following advertisement appeared in. the Courier. “Ho! for California. 
All persons ‘desirous of going to California, are requested to attend a meeting, 
c house of the widow Rise, in tle Borough of Lebanon, on Monday 
form themselves into a company 


N.B. None but sound 


at the publi 
evening, September 30th, then and there to 


for the purpose of gold-digging in California. 
healthy men will be accepted.”’§! 


The total number of those who left Lebanon- is impossible: to estimate. 
Groups numbering as many as forty persons from one township left in the 
fifties.°2 At times those who desired to leave found that the rush was so 
great that for several months they could not secure tickets on the boats 
leaving New York.®* In spite of ‘its obvious exaggeration, a statement made 
to the editor of the Courier by a gentleman who had been travelling in -the’ 
West is indicative of the extent to which the emigration had gone, “You, 
can scarcely go”, he said, “to any porti mn of that -section of our country 
where you will not meet Lebanon‘ County people.”®4 In the next decade. 
the exodus continued, causing the Cowgier to sound a note of ‘warning. 
“The hegira from Lebanon this spring is very great and our population is 
y. The perfect stagnation ef business here offers no induce- 


a ‘ { A 
decreasing rapid] in 
We trust, however, that this condition . 


ments to retain the industrious. 


is not to last long.” ®°* bay: Yee: js 


Eventually, of course, the desire to move to the west waned. Especially 
was this true after some of those who had emigrated earlier began to return 
to Lebanon and expressed their dissatisfaction with, and disappointment in 
the conditions‘ they had found in the.West. A group of persons who left 
Campbelltown to go to Michigan in the early fifties returned in December 
1855, “with the Western fever down to zero”.8® 

The emigration had taken out of the county many of the farmers and 
many of the workers. That the population during the decade did not decline, 
in spite of this exodus, was due, almost entirely, to the fact that it was in 
this decade that industries in Lebanon began to expand and thereby created 
a need for more workmen. Thus the vacuum that was created by the westward 
movement of population. was rapidly filled by those ‘who camé to work in 
the new furnaces, mills, and shops. This gave to the county a greater popu- 


lation-in 1860 than it had in 1850. : 
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NOTES 


Egle, op. cif., 128-129. J 

The origin of the name “Lebanon” has been the cause for much research. _ Nothing 
definite can be found in the records to indicate reasons fog the selection of this name. 
A plausible explanation which is rather generally. accepted is that since the carly 


Germans in this Valley were largely of the pietistic .sects,: they...desiced. a. Biblical -namex—. +22 


for their home rather. than the Indian term Quittapahilla- Grumbine, Lee-L., The . 
Origin and Significance of Our Township Names, in Lebanon County Historical Society 
Papers, 1; 1272 

These tax-lists are printed in Egle, of. cit., 129-133. a ce 
Page 104, In 1799, the township of ‘Avnvilld was erected out of Lebanon. Township, peat 
Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, VI, (1822), 17-21. As early as March,” 
1810, the matter of creating 3 new county had received a favorable report from ~ 

a committee ofthe House of Representatives. . The committee reported, “That they have 
attentively examined the boundaries proposed for the new county aforesaid, as well as 
the tract of country which, would be included within them and they find that ic is 
fertile, populous, wealthy and eminently entitled to. the privilege and honor of being 2 
separate county”. See the Lancaster Journal, March 24, 1810. 

A Map of Daxphin and Lebanon Counties, by Thomas Smith. 

Ninth Census, (1870), I, 58-59, b Sere 

House Executive. Documents, No. 263, 22:1, Vol. VI. siSce' also Hazard, Register- 
..of Pennsylvania, VII, 252-253; Gordon, op. cit., part [py238.~ 

Executive Document, No. 76, 27:2 (1841-42). : ; - 
Lebanon County Histcrical Society Papers, II,- 328. ; 

Ninth Census, -(1870), I, 251. 2 

Ibid., I ,251. ; ; £ h 

Population of Lebanon County 1870-1920: a d 


HS70)) Boe 334 096. 2244..23 _an increase of 6% over 1360. 
BS80 4: #2 SYS £76 288 = an increase of 11% _over 1870. 
CY peat ——43,1312....an incfease of 20% over 1880. : 
OS OG a —_5327-_______.an increase of 10% over ‘1890. 
1910._.____ $9,565... _an increase of 9% over 1900. 
T9705 5 css Se PL oC an increase of 59% over 1910. 


The Pennsylvania Manual. (1929), 444. 
See, for example, Miss Olive S. Kreider, The Development of East Lebanon from the 
Kucher, Glopinees and Krause Farms, in Lebancn County Historical Society [Pupers, 
XI, No. 4, (1938); Miscellaneous: collection of deeds, Lebanon County Historical 
Society, Bi ME those of Abraham Rex and Alexander Schaeffer. 

Proud, Robert,The History of Pennsylvania, I], 284. 

Evangelical Magazine, 1, 20, (1812). 

Attested copies of these deeds are in the files of the Lebanon County Historical “Society. 
Rupp, of. cit., 304. 

This pravision is’ found in all of the deeds ited by Sceitz; see, for example, the 
deed issued to George Ruksecker for loc number 167, issued May 10, 1760. Lebanon 
County Historical Society. 

The WILL of George Seitz, Lebanon County Hidcckiesl Sociiad, There ‘has been 
found no evidence which would prove the assertion sometimes made _ that after. the- 
death’ of George Reynolds, “most of the Reynolds’ lots, if not* his entire farm, jt: is 
probable had previously fallen into the possession of George Steitz.. . .”. Egle, op. cit., 
iss: . 
Deed of Christian Gish and Wife to Jacob Focht, Brewer, May 13, 1766. Lebanon 
County Historical Society. dpa 
Schmauk Mss., Lebanon County Historical Society. eS 
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John Penn’s Journal — A Trip to Reading, Harrisburg, Carlisle, Lancaster ige 1788, 
in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, IM, 290. In 1794, Cazenove 


called Lebasin, “a little town, quite pleasant”, Journal, 1794, 46. 
Proud, op. cit., lI, 284. [In the Péunsylvanta Gazctte, May 19, 1773, appeared 


an advertisement ‘for a “physician of good character” to come to Lebanon, a tow 
then containing “250 families”. This advertisement also appeared in the Pennsylvanisc lh 
Staatsbote, May 25, 1773. ! 


Manasseh Cutler, of Ohio Company fame, visited Lebanon in August,. 1788. Hg 
wrote of the town, “This place is as large, nearly, as Reading, and is laid out in 
squares — Dutch buildings; some considerably elegant,- mostly of stone. A market 
near the tavern where we dined . . .”. Cutler, William P.,. and Julia P. Cutler, 
Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler. August 2, 1788, I, 399. 
Heads of Families at the First Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1790, 
Pennsylvanis. Washington — Government Pripting Office, 1908, p. 9. i 
Cazenove, Journal, 1794, 48. — , q ; 
Breslin, William M., A History of Lebanon County Prior to 1876, in Lebanon County 
Historical Society Papers, WI, 133-134; Gordon, op. cit., part II, 239. 

Ninth Census, -(1870), 1, 251. [2 

Lebanon Advertiser, September 18, 1850; Ninth Census, (1870), I, 251. In 1847, 
Editor Worth wrote, “We are pleased to see the evidences of prosperity which are now 
being displayed in this thriving lictle village. We notice several buildings going up, 
and from the busy stir,’ we have no. doubs that ‘several more will be commenced - 
before fall. Unless the good people of the Borough bestir themselves, they will sdon 
be distanced by their more persevering seighbors.” Lebanon ‘Courier, May 8, 1847. 
Laws of the General. -Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania Passed at the Session — 
of 1868, 642-645. % . ; 

Other editorials of a similar nature may be found in the following issues of the 
Courier, November 12, 1845; April 10, 1847. This lack of interest and activity in 
Lebanonj extended, apparently, even to the traditionally important Fourth. of July 
celebration. One correspondent, noting ‘this: inactivity, wrote to the editor on July 1, 
1846, “For once, then, Fellow-Citizens, shake off the dew drops of apethetic inaction”. 
Lebanon Courier, February 11, 1846. <A  visitor~ to the town in 1850 after . paying 
compliments to the state of development in- agriculture, complained about the slow 
stage lines. “I have. travelled considerably in this way [by scage] in my time, and I 
must say never saw-such apparently humane drivers, as are on the Lebanon: route’. He 
observed that the “horses were strong and had a good appearance, but they “mope 
along” at such a slow pace that he was tempted to get out and walk. [bid., July 26, 1350. 
Ninth Census, (1870), I, 251. 

Lebanon Courier, August 19, 1853. 

-A Philadelphia editor in 1857 also commented on the increased population that was to 
be noticed in the town. ‘Lebanon, Pa., has not until very lately had the advantage of 
railway facilities. It was located upon no main route of trade or travel. In 1850 
it had only 2,184 inhabitants and under the circumstances -it could not be expected 
to have increased much since. But a census which -has just been taken shows its popula- 
tion to have reached 5,452, of whom 2,858 are males and 2,594 females. From this 
it would appear that there are now more males by 674 in Lebanon than the whole 
population. amounted to in 1850." North American and United States Gazette. 
Philadelphia, September 11,1857. 

Lebanon Courier, December 18, -1857. The progress. made in the construction of this 
line can be followed in ibid., June 9, 1854; January 2, 1857; March 27, 1857; October 2 
1857; December 11, 1857. A private line was rumored’as early as 1847, and a bill incor- 
porating the Reading, Lebanon, and Harrisburg: Telegraphic Company was passed by 
both houses of the Legislature in 1848. This bill, however, was vetoed by the Governor. 
Another attempt to secure’a charter was made in 1849. This attempt also failed. M. S. 
Wickersham to Adam Grittinger, Philadelphia, January 15, 1849. Grittinger Corres- 
pondence, Lebanon County Historical Society. ; 
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35. Lebanon Courier, November 2, 1865.- 

36. Ibid., August 13, 1858. 

37. Ninth Census, (1870), I, 251. 

SUC WaT hd Bele we ‘ : 

39. Struble, George., The English of the Pennsylvania eid in American Speech, 
X, No. 3, October, 1935. 

40. The publications of the Pennsylvania-German Society and the Pennsylvania-German 
Folklore. Society contain many articles of this nature-"-Of:-the more: recent bookson--— -~— 
the subject, one of the best is Cornelius Weygant, The Red Hills. : 

41. Rockey, Johm L., The Eastern Border of Lebanon County, in Lebanon Giuntt Historica! 

Society Papers, II, 62. 

42. The Penn-Logan Correspondence, Il, 103, William Penn td James Logan, London, 7th 
12th mo. 1705/06. See also ibid., II, 110. 

43. Pennsylvania Archives. Fourth Series. Papers of the Governors, | (1681-1747), 

675; Colonial Records, IV, 313. £3 Od 

44. A Journey on Horseback, 1799, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biograpk-', 
Von 905 This traveller, though, had great difficulty in understanding ths 
eating habits of the Germans, for, he exclaimed, they ate “Salad with milk, oil, vinegar, 
bonny clabber and bread; ‘good God! h:w can they work so hard on such food”. 
-Tbid:, 192. > 

45. Donehoo, George P., Harrisburg the city beautiful, romantic, historic, 1, $2 : ae 

46. An adequate life of General John Philip de Haas has not yet been written. His great- 
great-grandson, Abram Hess, has written the most recent sketch of the General’s life in 





= Lebanon County Historical Scciety Papers. VII, No. AY(1916). The names of some 4, 
of the other early Huguenot settlers in Lebanon Township were: Jacob Kieffer, Isaac 
Couchet, George Laroux, and Abraham Raiguel. Dunaway, Weyland, The French 
Racial Strain in - Colonial Pennsylvania, in Pennsylvaniay Magazine of History and 
Biography, LI, 333. elk 2 RL 
47. Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, XVII, 545-556; 664-672. 
48. Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, X, 67-74. 
49. Cited by Egle, op. cit., 52. a} 
“50. Executive Document No. 76, 27:2 (1841-42). Sixth Census, 1840. ; 7 on 
51. Ninth Census, (1870), I, 58-59.-For the ycar 1870, however, the figure of 89 js also Fe gi 
given, ibid., 251. See also the Sixth Census, Evecutive Document No. 76, 27:2 (1814-42) i: 
and the Preliminary Report of the Fighth Cvnsus, 1860, in House Executive Document, et 
No. 116, 37:2. a 
§2. Lebanon Courier, June 29, 1855. | 
sb Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, XVII, 135-143; 149-155. : | 
S4. Ibid., 412-421; 332-338. . 8 
LT bid 287 9128020687 3588.1: a. 
56. Lebanon Courier, December 15, 1854. y ay 
iy. oid. januaty 2, 1837. ee 
§8. Some of the early emigrants went to Center County, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania .- Se 
Magazine of History and Biography, VII, 352. Other emigrants went to Ohio, ee 
Narrative of John Heckewelder’s Journey to the Wabash in 1792, in Pennsylvania "wg 
Magazine of History and Biography, XHl, 43. 2 
59. Levi-Kline to Adam Grittinger, Lebanon, January 23, 1849. Grittinger Correspondence, : =e 
Lebanon County Historical Society. se - = 
60. The editor of the Courier on March 2, 1849, had this advice to “6ffer to the. “young os 
men who are talking- of going to California”, “you that are in business here, and “s = 
making a living, stay where you are; you who are out of business, and willing to run "> eh 
- os at 


the risks, go to California”. ; 
61. Lebanon Courier, September 27, 1850; see also the issue of February 2, 1852. rang Te 
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Lebanon Advertiser, April 14, 1852, in which is to be found a notice of the departure 
of forty persons from the vicinity of Schaefferstown. This group went to Illinois and 
Jowa, in order to continue farming on what they hoped would be more favorable cir- 
cumstances, rather than going to California to find gold. : - 
Ibid., February 18, 1852. A 

Lebanon Courier, November 16, 1855... - F 

Ibid., April 11, 1861. 

Ibid., January 4, 1856. 











CHAPTER III 


AGRICULTURE 


For two pamarcaae years ‘travelers coming into, Lebanon. ‘CORRE -haxe. = 
remarked of the excellent farms.' One may stand on*top of Governor Dick, 

to the south, or upon one of the knolls to the north, and see an exceptional, 
panorama. The entire valley presents a patchwork of Farms. Only an occa- 

sional town, stream, or low-lying hill breaks the pattern. Since farming 

has been the occupation of the majority of the inhabitants of: this county, 


it is only fitting that agriculture should be the first topic discussed here. 


When in the 1720’s and 1730’s German ‘settlers came into this regiog, 
they set the style in agriculture for the succeeding generations. The very 
appearance of the farm marked it off from those of other settlers Rush, in | 
commenting on the German farm said,” "i tora 


“A ee ae may be distinguished from the farms of the 
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other. citizens of the state, by the superior size Pathe, barns, the 
plain but. compact form of their houses; the height of their inclosures; 
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the extent of their orchards; the fertility of their fields; the luxur- 
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iance of their meadows, and the general appearance of plenty and 
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_ Meatness in everything that belongs to them” 
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Colonial agriculture as is well known, was not intensive in character. 
Labor was toe scarce, as was capital, to permit much specialization. It is 
feasible to say that practically every farm was self-sufficing. Not that the 
farmer was completely isolated from commercial relations, but the produce 
of the farm was primarily for home use rather than for sale.? In this 
Lebanon County proved to be no exception. In fact, all of the German farms 
of Lebanon, Lancaster, and Berks Counties had a similar development. 

Many of the early German settlers did not trouble themselves to secure 
titles to the land on which they settled, but merely moved in, found a_suit— 
able site; and settled. Because of the distance from Philadefphia, ‘and the 
confusion in the land office, much of the land before 1732 was held without 
title, and. so it was in Lebanon County before the Revolution that much 
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of the land was occupied with no system or order.* - 
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The tax returns of 1771 for Lebanon Township, Lancaster County, 
give some conception as to the size of the farms in the township. The larg- 
est holder of land-by far was Curtis Grubb who owned 1200 acres. Caspar 
Stover, one of the best known inhabitants, owned 500 acres. There were 
17 farms which consisted of less than 50 acres; 65 confaining between 51 
and 100 acres; 71 from between-i01 and 150 acres; 60 from between 151 
and 200 acres; 14 from between 201 and 250 acres; 11 from between 251 
and 300 acres; and 9 over 300 acres.” In 1782, Curtis Grubb was still the 
largest landowner, but several additional large landowners appeat on-..the 
tax list. Adarn Orth and Abram Reigle both owned more than 700 acres. 
In this latter year there were 31 farms listed with less than 50 acres; 72 
between 51 and 100 acres; 55 from 101 to 150 acres; 72 from 151 to 200 
acres; 25 from 201 to 250 acres; 14 from 251 to 900 “acres and 11 
over 300 acres.© In 1794 Cazenove gave the average farm in Lebanon Town- 
ship. as from 150 roez0Udacresi aan | | 

In 1870 the farms of Lebanon County were divided in this way: 157 
contained from 3 to 10 acres; 274 contained from 10 to 20 acres; 428 contained 
from 20 to 50 acres; 637. from SU to.100 acres; 577 contained from 100 
to 500 acres; two over 500 acres.® From this it can be gathered that the 
farms of Lebanon County were large enough to make farming profitable, 
yet small enough to be tilled by the farmer, his family, and a hired man or 


two. These farmers were not interested in agnculture or land as a speculat . 


tion. They were farmers interested primarily in cultivating the soil. The 
excellent soil, when tilled by the thrifty, hard-working German farmers, 


made Lebanon County a foremost agricultural community in the Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania. 


It is to be expected’ that as population rose, land became more valuable. 
Information regarding prices is confused and fragmentary, byt in general 
land which was bought from amounts of 20 to 25 dollars per acre just after 
the Revolution sold for 70 dollars and upwards per acre in 1830. An excep- 
tion to that was the land in Hanover and Swatara Townships which brought 
only 15 or 20 dollars per acre. If the farm had an excellent stream of free 
flowing water permitting the erection of a mill, its worth would be from 150 
to 175 dollars per acre.” In 1861 prices of 150 and 160 dollars per acre were 


not uncommon for farm land.1!9 ‘ . 
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Another characteristic of ches German farmer of the 18th and 19% 


century was the care which he exercised in the erection and maintenance of 
farm buildings. and fences. Fences in this region were usually made of wood.- 
They were built of rails laid one above the other in zig-zag fashion known 
as the “worm fence”. A few were made from the stones which were taken from 
the fields when the land was cleared. The expense of maintaining these fences 
was more than offset by the time and labor saved in protecting crops and 


livestock.!! Most of the early homes were built of logs, but the Germans 





later learned to use limestone which in this secgion is so prevalent. That 
they built well is attested to by- the fact that many of the stone homes 
built in the 18th century are still standing and still in use. Generally the 
buildings of the Germans were more spacious, better lighted, and better 
heated than were those of other contemporaries. Stoves were generally used 
for heating instead of fireplaces, with the result of economy in fuel and - 
comfort. But the outstanding contribution of the German -was his excel- 
lently built barn. John B. Bordley in his “Essays and Notes on Husbandry 
and Rural Affairs” had this to say with reference to the German barn. 


“Farmers in Pennsylvania have a commendable spirit for 
building good barns, which are mostly of stone. On the ground 
floor are stalls in which their horses and oxen are fed with hay, 
cut straw, and rye meal but not always their other beasts. Roots 
are seldom given to their livestock, being too little thought of. 
The second floor with the roof, contains their sheaves of grain, 
which are thrashed on this floor. A part of their hay is also here 
stored. Loaded carts and wagons were driven in, on this second 
floor; with which the surface of the earth is there level; or else a 
bridge is built up cto it, for supplying the want of height in..the 
bank, the wall of one end of the house being built close to the bank 
of a hill cut down. For giving room to turn waggons within the 
house, it is buile thirty-six to forty feet wide: and the length is 
given that may be requisite to the design or size of the barn.... 
There are not many instances of sheds tacked to their modern 
barns. Their mode of building of late does not well admit of 
them; and room is gained by all being under.one roof, covering one 
one or more stories, having deep sides or pitch. The roof is a costly 
part of buildings; but it costs no more to cover three or four 
stories than one. 


“Their barns on the side of hills (which they chiefly prefer) 


may be built three stories high, instead of the usual two stories, cut 
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down the hill perpendicularly seven or eight feet, and baile opi one 
end of the barn close to the bank. The other walls are to be quite 
free and airy from bottom to top. The ground story seven or eight 


feet high; the next thirteen feet — the third also thirteen feet; 
into which grain in the straw is pitched up and there thrashed 
out.” 12 

— 


Another feature of the German barns, at least those of the 19th century, 
was the projection of the second floor six or eight feet beyond the walls of 
the ground floor, on the side opposite the bank. According to tradition, the 
reasons for this extension were to provide shelter for the farmer when he 
went from the feed entry to the several stalls on the first floor, and also to 
provide more room for implements on the second floor. Then, too, German 
farmers have received considerable favorable comment for painting their barns. | 
Not only did the use of paint add to the appearance of the farm itself, but ferred 
to protect the barn from. the hot sun of summer and the ice of winter. - . 

: 2 fF “y 

That the farmers of Lebanon County did not lose the technique of barn 
building in the 19th century is shown in the following comment made by the 
Lebanon Courier. “Lebanon County is noted for attention*farmers pay to 
the construction and preservation of their Barns... . in a recent ride up the 
Hanover Road we were particularly struck with the taste displayed about the 
Barns; and we noticed one, we believe belonging to Mr. David M. Rank, 
built in a style to make a handsome dwelling. Such attention to outhouses 


is a sure guaranty of a thrifty and industrious people .”'* 


Husbandry in the 18th century was a mixed one; farmers cultivated small 
areas of cereals and raised some livestock. In the middle colonies, the chief 
crop was Indian corn or maize. This became-a staple article of diet. There 
were several reasons for this. Maize yielded more food per acre than other 
grains, it was less dependent upon weather and climate, and: required less 
preparation’ of the soil than other grains. Because of the lack of tools and 
implements and the primitive nature of tools which the farmer did possess, 
this fact was important.'+ In addition to maize, wheat, rye,-barley, oats, 
and buckwheat were raised by the early colonists. Barley was used in the 
making of beer; oats was used as feed for horses, and was not used for human 


consumption until the beginning of the 19th century. !° 
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Many farmers, especially among the Germans, soon turned to large-scale 
In 1775 the author of American Husbandry called wheat 


of 
rat 
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growing of wheat. 
“The Grand Article of the Province”.'" And in 1785, Schoepf, travelling 
through the Lebanon area said that the region was famous for its wheat q 
as one of the most profitable of products, the farmers 
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Generally since wheat w 
sold off their wheat and used the other grains on the farm — feed for the 
farm animals or food for themselves. Rush estimated the profits from the 


sale of wheat to be so great as to permit a farmer to buy an additional farm 
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for one of his sons. 


However, after considering all of his faults, and all of the criticisms 


which have been made of him and his farm practices, the German farmer of 
}.1% 


Lebanon County maintained an agricultural skill which was hard to equa 
Even though he had only crude implements and tools with which to work, and 
though he did at times use wasteful methods, throughgut the eighteenth sand 
nineteenth centuries he was to be secognized for his ability to manage 
a farm | Astiate ageless ior eximple, ODGgal.G-on) who had moved from 
the Lebanon region to lowa, wrote No 1. 1. Wortn that inispite Oo: te 
excellent soil and crops to be found in the west, “still, I think, if we had 
some of those Lebanon county farmers’ here, they could beat these western 


farmers in raising crops, provided they could manage here as there’’.=" 
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Since it was necessary for the new settler to have some crops, no matter 
how small, in the first year, the first task to confront him was to clear the 
land of underbrush. When his land contained a great deal of woodland, as 


was frequently the case, he used one of several methods to clear some of the 
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: land of trees, as well. One of these methods was called “sirdling”, by which 
= the settler simply cut a gash all the way around the trunk of the tree, cut 
8 off some of the heavier branches to let the gun through, and then let the 
if tree die. Although Rush claims that the German farmer refused to use this 
q method, but says rather that they cut down the trees, burned them, and 
i removed the stumps, =! it is difficult to see how the early settler found time 
fe for all this. That girdling was practiced by the,German farmer of the 
ae Laricister area istalso toUbelseen antaneentty tosthacretrect@in™ Jolin Penn 5 
“i . Journal, 1788.-7 

s After the ground was prepared for planting, the seeds of corn, wheat or 
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rye were raked in by hand or scratched in with a primitive harrow.?3 For 
this method the farmer was justly criticized by several writers on agricultural 
subjects. The author of Américan Husbandry declared that the use of this 
method of planting together with the habit of planting the same crop in 


the same field year after year caused poor crops.-* ‘In the 18th century . 


there was no regularly observed succession of crops. Crops were planted on the 
same field for several years in succession; then the field was allowed to lie 
fallow.-°° “It is owing -to this general bad management that they get not 
greater crops; for in the back parts of the province are as fine lands .... as 
any in the world; but soil alone will not do, good culture is no less requisite.”26 
From available records we may conclude that the farmers of Lebanon County 
followed this practice until well after the Revolution. During the nineteenth 
century, however, systems of crop rotation were being developed. Naturally, 
the type of rotation ‘which was adopted depended upon several factors; the soil 
of the individual farm, the, crops in-local demand or favor, and the general care 
which the farmer gave to his farm. William Rahk, a careful farmer as well as 
a careful diarist, numbered or named all of his fields.7* Hence it is possible 
to follow the plantings in each field year after year. In his “Hill Field’, for 
example, from 1852 to 1878, the general pattern of rotation which Rank 
followed was corn, oats, rye, and wheat, with an occasional omission of rye 


from the sequence in order to produce another crop of the more profitable 


corn. It will be noticed here that no care was exercised to replace the nitrogen” 


that had been taken from the soil. This replacement was partially accom- 
plished by the annual use of manure.-> On several of the other fields of 


this farm clover seed was periodically planted. =” 


Due to the high prices 
received “(as much as $6.25 per bushel in 1862) *" for the seed itself, however, 
it is doubtful whether this crop was planted for its nitrogenous value only. 
How widespread was this practice of crop rotation throughout the county it is 
impossible to state. After the formation of the Lebanon County Agricul- 
tural Society, *! it is reasonable to suppose that its members at least were 


benefitted by a comparison of the methods each of them used.?? 


Mention has been made of the primitive implements available to the farmer 
from the time of the earliest settlements. The universal implement was the 


hoe. The plows used were heavy. clumsy, wooden affairs. Then in the 


eighteenth century the practice of tipping them with iron was adopted. The 
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arrow jaiso” camenton Demusedinat her commonly. Wheat Was cut with the 
long grain sickle and the scythe. Threshing by means of oxen and _ horses 
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When the plow came to be generally used in Lebanon County is not 
known. Presumably farmers in this area followed the general practice of their 
neighbors in Lancaster or Berks. They were severely criticized in the Revo- 
lutionary period for poor ploughing. “Thus, in most parts of the province, 
is found shallow and unleveled furrows, which rather scratch than turn the 
land; and of this: bad tillage the farmers are very sparing rarely giving two 
ploughings if they think the crop will do with one; the consequence of which 
is their products being seldom near so great as they would be under a different 
23 
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management. 


The drill plough. which was invented by Jethro Tull was introduced into 
Pennsylvania in the 1770’s. ‘But the extended use of this implement did not 
come until the fifth: feeade of the 19th century. In 1841 one William T. 
Pennock of East Marlboro bégan to make drills on a small scale.*4# By the end 
of that decade drills were used rather extensively in our area. In the issue of 
July 22, 1848, of the Lebanon Courier, David Karmany advertised for sale 
- an “Improved seed planter”. ‘In the same paper on the 16th of November, - 
1855, the editor notes that “our farmers now very gencrally use the drill 
(for planting) and the handsome “appearance of their fields bear testimony 
to its merits”. However that may be, the diaries of the two farmers referred 
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to above do not mention the use of the drill until 1867 in the case of Albert, 


and 1873 in the case of Rank.*° 
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By performing both the function of seeding and covering, the drill made 


for a great economy of labor, larger yields, and in addition required less seed. 


When grain was sowed by hand, the farmer could cover about seven and one- 
half acres in a ten-hour day; but when he used the Pennock drill, he could. 


plant from ten to fifteen acres per day. 


ad 


During the decade of the 40’s John Deere and others were producing steel 
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ihe plows on a commercial scale. Pennsylvania farmers-continued to use the 
ig cast iron plow, however, because it was cheaper than the steel plow, and 


because its weight held it more steadily in the furrow. The lighter steel plow 
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was likely to jump out.** It is of some interest to note that several farmers i 
of the county were interested in improving the plow. In 1851 George A. 
Walker of Annville applied for a patent on an improvement in securing the ~ — 
point of the self-sharpening plow. The point was so constructed and . 


arranged than when it became dull-it -could:,be. taken out_and reversed, the 


edge that had been uppermost then being placed underneath.*8 Another Ne 
resident of the county who secured a patent for a new and improved plow 
was Joseph K. Gingrich of North Annville “Township. = C x 

It has been mentioned that during the colonial era grain was harvested i 


i) 


by the sickle and the scythe. In the 19th century these implements were 


Ppt 


improved upon by the introduction of the cradle. The use of this implement 
allowed the farmer to plant more yrain than he had previously planted, be- 
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cause the size of his crops was limited to the amount he was able to harvest. : 


‘ 
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In Lebanon County the cradle was used to some “extent in the early decades | 
of the 19th century, but it was nét’until the decade of the forties‘thar the 
cuse of the grain cradle became gencral. +” This implement proved to be so 


{ 


subi tants 


useful, especially in small fields and agate fences, that itis still being used in 
several parts of the county.?! ~ te 


TL ae 


Meanwhile machines were being manufactured by Hussey and McCormick 
which would soon displace scythes and cradles. Stationary and movable 
threshing machines were being used as well as the flail. One of the early 
reapers introduced into Lebanon County was the “Many’s Patent Adjustable 
Reaper and Mower”. The claim was made for this reaper that it would cut 
from eight to twelve acres per day with two horses and two persons to tend it. 4 
Thecose of this mactine was $125 cash or $135 if paid in a cash payment of 
one-half of the amount and the rest on credit.*= Here again Rank and 
Albert give evidence that ‘machines were not as rapidly introduced as might 
commonly be expected, for it is not until 1870 that Rank notes having mowed 
hay with a machine; and not until 1869 does Albert indicate having bought | # 
a mowing machine.*® 2 

Hence it may be seen that in the several decades following 1840 many 
improvements were made in agricultural machinery. Not all of them were 
immediately introduced into Lebanon County, for the German farmer gives 
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every indication of following the old saw, | oe nt 
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“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
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: — Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


e Even though the editor of the Courier in.1864 might caution the farmer aie 


to be careless about the use of farm machinery, and though he may com-' 
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ment upon the “large number” of mowers in his vicinity, there is also evidence 


that the scythe and cradle were still very much in use. 


As the farmer saw the advantages which accrue from the use of farm 
machinery he doubtless came to the conclusion that eventually he would have to 
have some of the improved implements. When he saw, for example, that whereas 
through the use of the cradle he could reap only three or four acrés of grain 

- per day but that by using a machine he could reap as high as fifteen acres per 
day, he soon came to see the importance of purchasing one. 


>. 
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From time immemorial men have thyeshed their grain by having it trod 





out by horses or cattle. By so doing much of the grain was wasted, and the 
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farmer had to spend a great deal of time which could have been used more 
advantageously elsewhere. Most farmers in the 18th and 19th centuries did 
their threshing in this manner on the bare ground which resulted in the 
loss of much of the grain and caused a great deal of dirt to be mixed with the 
ee grain, a condition which the thrifty Pennsylvania German farmers would not 
ie tolerate. Their method, on the other hand, was to trod out their grain on the 
wi wooden floors of their barns which were cleaned for the purpose, or on 
f specially prepared wooden platforms which could be put away when not in 
Re use. ++ 
4 
t 
e Another method of threshing used in the period before the Civil War was 
3) the use of the flail. This method usually required the services of several 
fa hired men or neighbors in addition to the farmer himself. “Flailing’”’ the 


bi grain was usually done indoors during the inclement winter months when it 
was impossible for the men to work out of doors. The use of the flail con- 
tinued through the latter half of the 19th century and into the twentieth 
century, long after the threshing machine had become a commonplace. It 


ered after the itinerant threshers had left the farm, or by’ farmers whose 


crops were not of a sufficient size to warrant the purchase of a machine. +5 
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was then used particularly to thresh small crops, or rakings which were gath- 
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As the amount of grain produced in the 19th century began to rise, 
men began casting about in search of a machine to thresh grain which would 
free the farmer from having to use animals or the flail, both of which were 
tedious and time-consuming. One of the earlier and more popular threshing 
machines consisted of a spiked cylinder enclosed in, a-case and mounted on a 
wooden frame. The power for this machine was: supplied by from two to 
four horses. This machine was commonly known as Pope’s Machine. Win- 
nowing was done in a fanning mill turned by hand> During the decade of 
the forties Pitt’s Machine came into general use and both threshed and cleaned 
in one operation.4® From this development there came into being that 
phenomenon known as the itinerate thresherman. These men operated largely 
in the eastern states, especially in the wheatgrowing section which included 
Lebanon County. A small farmer who owned his own machine would ¢gon- 
tinue to use it for a considerable length of time. The greatest advance by far, the: 


one which was to revolutionize the threshing of grain, was the introduction 


er . ; 7% c: 2 
ef the steam driven threshing. machine. These mdchines were introduced into 


some sections as early as: 1860.44 | 


A comparison of the results achieved in cheeshine by use of -the flail as 
ascinst the use of a machine shows that with the flail about eight bushels of 
grain could be threshed per day; the early machines could thresh between 100 
and 125 bushels per day. As improvements were made to these machines, 
that output was increased to 135 bushels per day.*5 : 


Specifically in Lebanon County the earliest recorded use of a threshing 
machine is wn 1854. In March of that year, the grain on one of the Coleman 
farms at Cornwall was threshed by a “Thrash Machine’’. Evidently the Cole- 
mens had not thought it-necessary up to that time to buy a “machine”, for 
this particular one was rented at a cost of $5.49.4% During the next decade 
these machines were used more frequently, a fact which is proved by the 
many references to injuries caused by the use of the threshing machines in the 
county. On December 8, 1849, the Courier stated that one Michael Tice, who 
lived near Myerstown, was injured by a threshing machine while “taking 
out” his grain. Similar instances of injuries as reported in the newspapers 
would seem to confirm the fact that the farmers did not learn too quickly 
how to handle the new labor-saving device.*" In fact these accidents were 
so frequently recorded that the editor of the Lebanon Courier finally felt it 
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necessary to caution the farmers of the county about the careless use of farm 
machinery.*! In 1855 Cyrus Sherk was announced as the agent in Lebanon 
County for “Wheeler’s Overshoot Thresher”,*= though with what success these 
machines were sold is not disclosed. An examination of the several diaries of 
William Rank reveals that as early as 1861 grain was threshed on his farm 
by use of a “Machine”, although as late as 1877 he records having used a 
flail to thresh rye.** The continuation of the practice of threshing rye by 
flail rather than by machine power was occasioned largely by the need for 
unbroken straw. It could be used for zying and binding grain shocks and 
corn shocks, and served ‘as a winter covering for young crops and trees. 
Thatched roofs were kept in repair by the use of this so-called “long” straw. 
In threshing rye by flail, the unthreshed rye was carefully laid out so that 


only the heads were hit by the flail, thus preventing the breakage of the 


straw. 
2 


- 


Aon} 
So far as can be learned the farmers of Lebanon County continued to use 
the cradle and scythe to cut grain until the end of the period under review. 


Threshing by means of the steam engine came in during the decade of the 


70 set 


- The old-method of cleaning grain and separating it from the chaff by 
‘throwing it into the air and allowing the wind to carry off the lighter chaff 
was used in our section until the decade of the sixties. It was in 1862 ‘that 
Rank first records cleaning wheat in a fanning mill.°° There are some 
reports that fanning mills were in existence before the Revolution, but Cope 
reports the use of hand-winnowing well into the early part of the 19th 
century.°® The fanning mill illustrates once again how, during the period 
of the 1840’s through the 60’s, the farmer’s work was greatly aided by the in- 
troduction of machines. Whereas in winnowing by hand it has been estimated 
that twenty bushels of wheat could be separated from the chaff in a day, by 
the use of a fanning mill as many as four hundred bushels could be cleaned 


and sacked.5? 


One other labor-saving machine introduced into Lebanon County in the 
1840’s deserves mention. For centuries farmers have had to shell corn by 
hand, a process both lengthy and fatiguing. While the younger folks from the 
farm might have expressed disappointment in the loss of one of their few 
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opportunities at romance, which had been provided by a corn-shelling party, 
that loss was more than made up by the reduction of labor and the saving 


of time by the corn-sheller. “One of the early corn-shellers is described as. 


having been for-sale at the hardware store of David M. Karmany, Lebanon. 
One of the interesting features of this machine is thag it was made.of_cast 


iron.?* 


Of the several grains raised in Lebanon County mentioned above, corn 
maintained first rank in number of bushels produced annually. The county 
was part of the leading corn-growing region of the east, a region which in- 
cluded Maryland, Delaware, New ‘Jersey, and southeastern Pennsylvania. In 
1840 Lebanon County produced 239,031 bushels.®9 In the next two decades, 
‘owing it has been said, to the decreased acreage of fallow land and tp the use 
of more manure, the production of ‘corn increased in Lebanon County to 
546,143 bushels.°° In 1870 the production was still further- increased’ to 
- 627,881 bushels.6t — . ahs 


Quantitatively oats was the second largest crop of the county. In 1840 
there were 232,601 bushels of oats produced in Lebanon County;®? in 1860, 
533,873 bushels; 6&4 in 1870, 678,614 bushels. ® 4 


As has been stated above wheat was the most profitable of all the grain 
crops. Though it did not supplant corn in the number of bushels produced, 
it was the crop which frequently meant either profit or loss to the farmer. 
As such the state of the crop in Lebanon County is a matter of frequent 
interest to the editors of the several newspapers. In 1847, for example, the 
wheat crop was said to be “unpromising” and that at prices then prevailing, 
corn was the most profitable crop to be raised that year.65 In 1852 the 
crop of wheat was said to be “light”,®® but the corn crop was excellent. One 
field of corn of twelve acres in Swatara Township belonging to George Heil- 
man averaged ten feet in height, many stalks having five ears.57 In June, 
1854, the editor observed an excellent crop of grain for the county, while 
a fellow townsman, travelling in the west wrote that the wheat crop in the 
west is “poor, almost beyond description”.* ” 

That the soil of Lebanon County was early recognized as being excellent 
for the production of wheat is to be noticed in the several comments made by 
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aS the author of American Husbandry." Schoepf in 1783 said of the sofin 
ae Lebanon and Berks Counties, ‘‘It 1s famous as very good land for wheat. The 

| Be : 9 a - 

Ay Me wheat, which is sown tn autumn, reaches almost its fullest growth, through the 
1 influence of the moderate and generally wet spring’ until June, before the t 
“| el : ' 

ae great and constant heat of summer begins .. .”./° : 


Although Pennsylvania lost the lead in the production of wheat as early 
as 1839 when Ohio was the top-ranking producer of that grain, two sections 
of Pennsylvania remained important in the production of wheat. One was 
the limestone area in southeastern Pennsylvania, the other was in the western 
part of the state. So greatly did production increase inthe decade of the 
40’s that in 1849 Pennsylvania again took first place in wheat production, 
with Ohie second. By 1860, however, the center of wheat ‘production had 
‘definitely and permanently moved west into the states of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin.?! As part of the limestone.area of Pennsylvania, Lebanon County». 
continued to be an important producer¢of wheat. A comparison of the 
number of bushels of wheat raised in the county in the decades following 
1840 substantiates thac fact. In 1840, for example, the farmers of the 
county produced 215,428 bushels of wheat.?2 Two decades later, in 1860, 
that amount was almost doubled, the production in the latter year being 
402,237. bushels.7* In 1870, despite the decline in production during the- 
Civil War, the production of wheat rose to 538,308 bushels.*4 This rapid 
rise in wheat production is indicative of the increased acreage that was devoted 
to wheat-growing, which in turn was made possible by the use of more 


scientific methods of farming and an increased used of labor saving machinery. 


Only occasionally was the wheat crop threatened by pests, for on the 
whole the county remained rather clear of their depredations. Of the pests 
which did bother the farmers of the county the most serious was the wheat 
fly. In 1853 the damage done to the crops by the fly was very serious. On 
some farms entire fields were destroyed. On others farmers turned their 











aE cattle into the fields so that some food value might be derived before all was 
fi lost. #® , 
my In the growing of rye the farmers of the county showed a declining 
e interest in the several decades before the Civil War. In proportion, most 
ce of the rye produced was used by the local. distilleries in making rye whiskey, 
bat 
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while much of the remainder was used to make rye bread. Strickland in 
his Observations wrote, “All the back country of America is very favorable 
to the growth of rye; crops, producing from twenty to thirty bushels, are 
commonly met with; this grain is entirely consumed in the distillation of 
whiskey, chiefly for the consumption of the Irish frontiersman, except among 
the Germans in Pennsylvania, who use it for bread”.*® Rye straw could 
also be used in addition to hay as winter fodder for livestock. The soil in some 
parts of the county was particularly suited for the growing of this “grain. 


William Rank, whose farm was in the central part of the county, produced 


some noteworthy stalks of rye: In 1863; following the practice of sending ~ 


to the editor of the local newspaper outstanding farm productions, the Courier 
noted that one such extraordinary specimen of rye sent in by Rank measured 


seven feet, six inches. ?* > 


Once again by a comparison of statistics cited in the Census. reports, it 
will be noticed that the number of bushels of rye psoduced in Lebanon County 
successively declined after 1840.. In that year the farmers of the county 
produced 147,254 bushels of rye.*% Two decades later, in 1860, production 
had fallen to 81,813 bushels, and by 1870, the anfount raised was less than 
half of that of 1840, being but 70,186 bushels.“ The probable reasons -for 
this decline were the growing preference for “white bread’’, the decrease in 
the number of distilleries which meanc a lessened demand for rye, and the 
success of the temperance movement of the forties in the German counties. 
Compared to wheat, then, ac the end of our period rye had become an un- 


important farm crop in Lebanon County. 


The growing of buckwheat never became popular with the farmers of this 
county. At no time were production figures of this crop very impressive. 


In 1860 the number of bushels raised was only 1,086.%! 


Another very important crop of the farm was hay. In 1840 the principle 
hay-producing states included the New England region, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. In eastern Pennsylvania hay was produced in the 
established rotation of corn, oats, wheat, and grass. Many. times in the two 
decades prior to the Civil War the editor of the Courier comments upon the 
excellence of the hay crop. In 1854 for example he states that the crop 
would be very “handsome”.** “These are certainly good times for farmers 
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and they are no doubt making a harvest of dollars.”** In 1870 the county 
produced 41,894 tons of hay,*? which was more than two and one half times 
as much as was produced in 1840 when the production was 16,560 iris} 


The farmers of Lebanon County mid not pay a great deal of attention fo 
development of fruits and orchards. The occasion for this, as with so many 
other crops, was the lack of time and labor available to the farmer, and th: 
lack of a ready market. Hence it was that while every farm had an orchard 
consisting of apple, pear, cherry, and peagh trees, no specialized cultivation 
of these fruits was possible:8® The raising .of apples was most widespread, 
because the apple tree was extremely hardy, and ‘could be used to make cider, 
one of the favorite drinks of the farmers and townsmen alike.87 Peaches were 
introduced into Pennsylvania along the Delaware sometime before the arrival 


of William Penn. From there the raising of peaches spread rather rapidly 


into. the interior. But the extensive development of. peach orchards awas 
to wait until after the Civil War. The Krouser apple, famous in the middle 
of the 19th century, received its name from Adam Krouser who lived near 
Myerstown, Lebanon County, indicating that some farmers in this area 
before the Civil War were interested in developing fruits.** 


One of the early crops of colonial Pennsylvania was flax. _As was the 
case with other products, the amount- of flax raised annually was somewhat 
dependent upon the time and labor available to prepare the fibre and to spin 
and weave it into cloth. In spite of the many urgings the farmers received 
from such men as the author of American Husbandry, and othess down to the 
Civil War, farmers generally, including those of Lebanon County, never paid 
much attention to the raising of this crop. However, in 1850 the editor of 


the Lebanon Advertiser states that during a walk in the country he saw several 


men and women in a barn “busily engaged in hammering the seed out of a 
large quantity of flax”. Storekeepers and ‘millers likewise expressed desire 
in their advertisements for more flax seed." In Lebanon County the editor 
of the Courier took up the-refrain in 1862 in an editorial in which he strongly 
urged all Lebanon County farmers to raise flax. ‘There will, unquestionably, 
be a great demand for it, and those who are wise enough to prepare to meet 
-the demand will realize handsome profits on their crop.”9! .The census 
returns of 1860 and 1870 give an excellent indication that in spite of. all 
of the urgings official and otherwise, and in spite of editorials similar to 
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the one mentioned. above, our farmers paid little eed to the raising of 
the commodity. In 1860 only: 1,253 pounds of flax were raised in this 
county; in 1870 production fell to about one-third of this amount or 419 
pounds. 9 - 


Some attention was given to the raising of clover. Speaking of Penn- 
sylvania in general, Acrelius found that farmers in 1759 were sowing clover 
seed “after they had harrowed in their wheat to-make’ the crop stronger”.93 
After ‘the Revolution the raising of clover became more widespread, although ~ 
Watson says that in Lancaster and Bucks Counties the raising of ¢lover- was 
hardly known before the beginnings of the 19th century.°+ There are few 
indications of the extent of clover raising in Lebanon County. Just before 
the Civil War it was estimated that in ordinary seasons a crop of cloyer sced 
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would average three bushels per acre; in exceptional seasons four or five 
bushels per acre.. During most .of the decade of the’ fifties clover seed . 
sold at a high price, most.of the time selling "far not less than six dollars per « 
bushel, and. for several years -the supply did not equal the demand. In spite 
of the advice to raise more clover given to the farmer by the several editors 
of Lebanon, the production of clover seéd fell From 5,902 bushels in 1860 
to 2,643 bushels in 1870.95 Farmers ordinarily do not grow.clover for 
the seed, which must be threshed out by special and expensive equipment 
(the seed is very, very small), but for hay. They would, therefore, be 
required to pay a high price for the sced, without any prospect of cashing 
in later on the prevailing high price of seed. But figures regarding the 


amount of seed produced must not be taken as an index of the acreage in 
clover. “Since 2 clover field will reseed itself, the decline in seed production 
likely was an indication that the region was pretty thoroughly planted, and 
on that account, the’ seed was no longer in demand. 


Although the neighboring county of Lancaster has been one of the prom- 
inent: tobacco raising areas of the world for many years, Lebanon County 
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for several reasons never took up the production of that plant to any great 
extent. Some of the soil of the county is not particularly well adapted to 
its production, but of greater importance, there were at times moral arguments 
used against both its production and use. For example, in 1851, the editor 
of the Lebanon Advertiser said, ‘““We see that attempts are being made in some 
parts of our county to cultivate the tobacco plant. Whether the climate - 
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. and soil are favorable we know not, but hope, since the distillery is kigeked 
ae on the head, that the tobacco press will-not take its place no) ISOPiUAw as 
a: that in 1860 the farmers of the county raised only 1,804 pounds of tobacco, 
j = and in 1876 the production fell off to the inconsequential amount of. 131 { 
x pounds. *? ' 


/ 





There is little evidence available to show that silk culture was ever 
undertaken on any considerable scale in Lebanon County. Although the 


i: - author of American Husbandry: wrote that mulberry trees were among the 
A most common productions of the province of Pennsylvania and that “silk 
Bi might be made in any quantities”,”“ the reply of the farmer seems: to have 
a been that the cost of labor was too high to make the raising of silk profitable 


me and that the climate was none too favorable anyway. There is on record 
.. only one attempt made ‘to raise silk in. this county. In 1837 the “Lebanon » 
mt .* Sugar and Silk Company” applied for and received a charter from the State 
Legislature. The Company was capitalized at $50,000, consisting of 5,000 
shares of stock at $10.00 each. Because ‘of the then current opposition to 
banking and |‘monopolies” , the. provisions of the charter are interesting for 
their prohibitions as well as for the provisions concerning sugar and silk Ba 
‘duction. After a recital of rhe privileges and liabilities of the Company 1 
was stated that the Company was not to have ‘‘any banking ‘privileges af ee 
soever; or any other liberties, privileges or franchises, but such as may be 
= necessary or incident to the growing of and manufacturing the beet sugar, 
ay and cultivating the mulberry and manufacturing silk; Provided further, That 






oe the said Company shall at no time hold or possess more than five hundred 
ag acres of land to cultivate beet and manufacture silk”.2” The list of names 
Q comprising the Commissioners of the Company illustrates the fact that many 
i of these corporations were purely of local origin, both as to management and. 
& capital. Among the names listed were Jacob B. Weidman, the owner of 
BR: Union Forge, Lyon Lemberger, the owner of the woolen mill bearing his’ 
é name, Dr. John Gloninger, Simeon Guilford, and Samuel Rex. Notwithstand- 


ing the charter, and the ability of the men listed above, the Company was 
never successful. Three years after its founding, there were one hundréd 
pounds of silk cocoons raised in the county as reported in the Census: of that 
year.190 There is no proof, however, that even this slight amount was due 
to the operations of this Company. Whether it was or was not is immaterial; 
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during the next decade all attempts to raise silk failed for not again is there 
any listing of silk or silk cocoons either in the Census Reports or in accounts of 


agriculture and industry to be found in the newspapers of the region. 
ie 





Before turning to our next topic, livestock, ‘it:might be of interest -eo--~-- 
mention briefly the methods of soil improvement used in the county. The use 
of crop rotation and the use of manure by our farmers have already been 
referred to.. One other method of soil improvemerit highly favored by Lebanon | 
County farmers was the spreading of powdered lime or “plaster”, over the 

soil in order to overcome acidity. This value of lime was early recognized. 
Since much of the central and southern parts of the county lie in the lime- a 
stone region, farmers were quick to take advantage of the limestone to be : 
found on their farms. Lime-kilns were built frequently by the farmer ‘in 

which to burn the limestone he took from his- fields. The resulting ‘product. - a: 
could then be hauled on to his-fietds or be sold-or.traded to his neighbors. a * ae 3 S. 





In parts of the county where limestone was nei Pund! the farmer could ae 
obtain “plaster”: from the local miller. On April 13, 1866, Albert records i in os 
his Diary a trip “to the mill” for ‘ pagans ton—{13.0 .00”. Res 

The early property of the Denhiyd vais settlers included livestock of Ss 
many kinds — cows, oxen, sheep, swine, and horses. At first there were : ce: 
not many of these animals to be found in the colony. The Indians had no ay 


domestic animals except, possibly, the dog, from which the colonists could 
have been supplied. Another reason for this original lack of farm animals 
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was the high mortality rate among such animals as were shipped from England 
or Europe to America. Notwithstanding these difficulties, ic was not long 
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before the colanists became entirely independent of foreign sources of supply, 
and developed a surplus for export.1°* Two of the problems confronting the 
settler in the raising of livestock were first the problem of shelter and 
second that of forage. The first of these was adequately provided for by the 
Pennsylyania Germans as was noted above in their building of excellent barns. 
The soil of Lebanon County provided excellent pasturage for the animals 
which the early settlers brought with them and for herds which they developed 
t 2 later time. Especially was this true after the introduction of the English 
grasses. These grew so rapidly that in a few generations they were s> 
widespread that many persons thought them to be indigenous.!°3 Cattle, 
including working oxen, seemed to have been the most important livestock in 
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the colony, although sheep were also important. These latter came largely 
from England and Holland. Little information can be found concerning 
sheep in early Pennsylvania. Budd and Thamas both seem to agree that there 
were many sheep in the colony, but other than that lictle is known. To William 
Penn. must be given credit for first attempting the breeding of horses, he 
having brought over three brood mares in 1681 and the famous colt Tamerlane 
in 1699. It was left to the German farmers of Pennsylvania however to 
develop the great Conestoga horse, the best draft animal on the continent 
during the colonial period, and. likely -the most valuable of all horses during 
the time that the horse had to do most of the work now done by machines. !°+ 


Swine seemed to have thrived in the colony from the very beginning. 
Every farmer raised them especially with a view of supplying the family with 
salt. pork. No attention was paid to the scientific feeding or breeding of 


hogs 


themselves. !0* 


{ 


t 


since they were fed on kitchen refuse} and were permitted to-forage for 


" Although the number of cattle and other animals was first’ recorded in. 


the census of 1840, a reasonably accurate number can be found in the tax 
lists of Lebanon Township for 1771 and 1782. In the former year there were 
a total-of 818 cattle in the township, the largest holder having a ‘herd of 
nine cows; 97 taxables reporting the possession of one cow, and 23 taxables 
reporting none.!°% In 1782 there were at total of 989 cattle. In that year 
Curtis Grubb reported the ownership of 15 cows and Jacob Xander 14 cows; 
129 taxables reported the ownership of one cow, and 62 reported none.!"4 
By 1840 the census showed that eastern Pennsylvania had become a center of 
cattle raising. During the fifties and sixties there was a marked increase 
in the number of cattle raised in Lebanon County, although by the latter 
decade the cattle feeding industry was moving west due to the possibility 


of using the railroads to ship cattle in all seasons of the year.'98 In 1840— 


there were 14,781 cattle reported in Lebanon County; in 1860 there were 
18,859 cattle reported; and in 1870 there were 20,894 cattle reported.!?” 


_ There were several reasons why the two decades before the Civil War 
show an increased number of cattle. Reference has already been made to 
the increase of population in the county during these years. Another reason 
for this increase is to be seen in the decrease ‘in the number of distilleries 
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whiclr in previous years took much of the grain which could not bz profit- 
ably converted into food for stock.!19 With the increasing number of persons 
engaged in the growing industries of the region, the need for beef ‘and 
dairy products became evér greater. These needs the farmer attempted to 


supply by raising larger herds of cattle. » aia afte 7 


Prices for cows in the period before the Civil War varied froth twenty 
dollars to forty-six dollars per head, although in 1848 the price of forty- 
two dollars was thought to be “‘extraordinary”.!11 


Horses, while not showing the spectacular rise in number as was seen 
in cattle, nevertheless do show a steady increase in the county. In 1771, 
there was a total of 736 horses, listed in the tax “lists of that year, lists Wich” 
totalled 351 taxables. Curtis Grubb, of Cornwall Furnace, had 21 horses,. 
by far the largest number of any taxable. The larger number of taxables 
owned from. two to four horses, while 74 taxables listed none.t12 In 1782 
there was a total of 801 horses in the township by which,time the number of 
taxables had increased to 462. Again Curtis Grubb & the owner of the 
largest number, 25; most of the farmers still having from two to four horses 
on their farms and 132° taxables listed no horses.113 It might be interesting 
to note here thac in 1771, there were 20 taxables who listed neither horses 
nor cattle, while in 1782, 51 taxables had neither horses nor cattle. Allowing 
for the fact that some of this livestock would be owned by town-dwellers, 


these figures would seem to indicate a growing number of inhabitants who 
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were no longer dependent upon agriculture for a living and that industry 
was growing strong enough to take care of an ever-increasing population. 
As has been seen in the case of cattle, the number of horses also increased 
in the first four decades of the 19th century. The census of 1840 lists 
§,006 horses;!114 in 1860 the number of horses increased to 6,593;115 while 
in 1870 the number was 6,895.11 Prices in these latter decades also vary 
greatly. In 1855 for example at the sale of one Peter Zimmerman, four 
horses of his own raising sold for: $637.50, averaging $16837)4, |1 1 iineche 
next year at the sale of Jacob Smith a three year mare colt sold’ for $180.00; 
one year colts sold from $61 to $72 per head.1!*% In 1861 atc the sale .of 
Joseph Reber prices of horses ranged from $127 to $187, while one year colts 
ranged from +45 to $72,119 | : 
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Hogs, one of the most useful animals on the farm, and, as ~has- been 
noted, one which required the least attention, were extensively raised in 
Lebanon County. In 1840 there were 13,780 hogs listed in the census.12° 
In 1860 there were 14,612;!=! while in 1970 there were 13,953.12° Farmers 
took great pride in raising large hogs and having that fact noted in the 
newspapers. In 1848 the editor of the Courier after telling of four hogs 
which were killed during the third week of December and which averaged 400 
pounds each, said that that was not much above. the ordinary. size for this 
section “but in some sections they would bé considered extraordinary”. 123 
One of the largest hogs reported in the years before the Civil War weighed 550 
pounds and was owned by Mr. Gockly, a farmer near Schaefferstown.!?* 


Most of the land in the colony and state of Pennsylvania was_ suitable 


for the raising of sheep, for even. on the worst kind of mountain land “flocks 


could be grazed. The wool was ‘not as ggod “quality” as that of Exigland or* 
Spain, but it filled a need of the inhabitants in making fine as well as 
coarse clothing. No records are available: to show the numbers of sheep 
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on Lebanon County farms before 1837. In that year an unofficial census -- 


ranks Lebanon County 19th in the state of Pensylvania with 30, 500 as the 
tocabenumberSiatamer ven though it is true that the decade of the thirties 


marked a high-water mark of sheep raising in eastern Pennsylvania which was 


followed by~a decided decline in the forties and fifties, this figure is open 
to some question.!2® ‘That the decline in the numbers of sheep raised was 
severe can be seen by a comparison of the numbers reported in the census 
of 1840 and 1870. In the former year, 10,977 sheep were listed, and by 1870 
there was a decline to 2,687.!27 During this period sheep were sold for 
from $10 to $12 per head.!2% One of the chief difficulties in the raising 
of sheep was their habit of straying from the owner. There are many adver- 
tisements in the local paper for sheep that had strayed and for sheep which 


came to the farm of someone other than their owner. When found they could | 


usually be claimed by the owner, who paid the charges incurred for adver- 
ry 


tising. }>* - 

From the very first the scarcity of agricultural labor resulted in the 
payment of high wages. In Pennsylvania that situation was not. bettered 
until the coming of the indentured servant in the I8th century. During most 
of the time the farmers were required to depend on the labor of themselves and 
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their families together with occasional hired men who worked by the day, 
month, or year, but who at any time felt free to leave and go elsewhere. There 
was also a great deal of cooperation among the farmers themselves. This 
cooperation was seen especially during barn raising, threshings, and corn 
huskings. As has been mentioned above this -lack. of=farm-slabor frequenely---- -— 
served to limit the amount of grain which could be raised on the farm. In 
the 19th century the farmer had also to cope with the trend .to the cities” 
which greatly aggravated the problem of "farm labor. - This lack was not 
altogether taken care of by labor saving machinery. In the decades of the 
forties and fifties the Mexican ‘War, the discoveries of - gold. in California, 
and the wide-scale building of railroads carried many young men away from 
the farm. That the farmer. was able not only to continue farming but also 
to expand his production is a worthy testimony to his courage and ability. , In 
Pennsylvania generally farm‘ labor in the 18th century received on thé average 
two shillings per day and found.139 ~In the 19th-century the- wages paid 
to hired men, now no longer’ indentured servants, ‘varied a ‘great deal. In 
1854 the editor of the Cozrier notes that the farmers of Chester County 
were paying as much as two dollars per day for agricultural labor but says 
that “Laborers are also scarce with us, but we béfieve nothing like that 
price has yet been offered for hands”.!3! On the farm of William Rank 
during the decade of the fifties the following wages are to be seen. For hired - 
men engaged- by the month wages varied from three to seven dollars per 
month, with the average being about four dollars per month. During hay-mak- 
ing in 1861 when it is to be presumed that labor was not too plentiful day labor 
was hired for fifty cents per day.!*? On the farm of A. H. Albert in 1867 
the hired man was paid’ $160 for the year. Other men hired during Special 


seasons such as threshing were paid seventy-five cents per day.!34 


It is not possible to present here a detailed picture of the social 
life of the-Pennsylvania German farmer to any extent. It is perhaps of some 
interest, however, to note several developments in Lebanon County which 
show the farmer in some activities other than agriculture. In 1845, thinking 
that the farmer did not have enough work to keep him busy, the: editor of 
the Courier made several suggestions. According to his editorial the farmer 
should become the friend, companion, and equal of his wife and should devote 
much time to the improvement of his children, seeing to it that they were 
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well-clad, that they were furnished with suitable books for school, and 
that their evenings were employed in useful study and reading.!?+ Upon 


another occasion this same editor said that while the farmers were too ey 


in haymaking and harvesting to pay muh attention to politics, he had n 
doubt, “that they will take the matter in hand in good season to give thed 
Loces a sound rubbing at the fall election”.'35 An interesting way in which 
farmers cooperated with each other is to be seen in the quick action which 
was taken following the loss of property from fire. For example, in the 
issue of the Lebanon Courier, January 8, 1848, there occurred a notice of 
the burning of the barn of “Dr. Gloninger, the fire having taken place on 
January 3, 1848. In the same issue of this newspaper there is a statement 
that there will be a meeting of citizens of South Lebanon Township to adopt 
_ measures to alleviate the losses sustained in the above-mentioned fire. A-- 
committee was appointed at.the meeting, which was held on the day following 
the fire, to appraise the damages. That ¢ommittee had téported the loss of 
$1,000. A committee was then appoinlked to obtain subscriptions from all- 
persons interested in relieving this loss.+. On that committee .all the town- 
ships in the county were represented. It is well to note that all of this 
‘action took place so soon after the fire that it could be reported in the 


‘Courier of January 8, 1848. 


An interesting way by which the farmer was able to meet the payment ~ 
of his taxes should be mentioned. It was possible for him to work out the 
road taxes of the township in which he lived for any given year by furnishing 
stone, hauling stone or lime, or by actual work on the road. This meant 
that he could find a profitable use for the stones other than lime-stone which 
he took from his fields and which otherwise were simply a nuisance to him, 
and also enabled him to decrease the time his horses spent in the barn, 
where they were an economic loss to him. That this practice was well recog- 
nized is to be seen in the following advertisement placed by the Supervisors 
of Cornwall Township in 1861. _ ‘All persons desiring of working out their 
Road Taxes for the year 1861 are hereby requested to report themselves to the 
undersigned . . . on or before the first day of May next.”136 There are many 
entries dealing with this subject in both the Rank and Albert Diaries. In 
1863 William Rank himself; then sixty-eight years of age, “hauled and broke 
stone on the road” and in July “John hauled lime with one Horse for township”. 































This work greatly aided the farmers in paying their taxes, since the latter 
otherwise had to be paid in cash, an article with which the average farmer 
was not too familiar.137 : 

be ; 

During much of the time before the Civil War, itis. tnue. that. most-of-— -.— 
the products of the farm were used by the farmer to fill the needs of his’ 
family and his livestock. But there remained to many of the farmers a surplus 
of both grains and animals which were used to supply articles Not raised on — 
the farm itself. The trade in thése products, while small in extent, was 
important.- Much of it was local in character and remained on a barter or 
credit basis until well into the 19th century. 13% With the improvements to 
roads, the completion of the Union Canal in 1827, and finally with the com- 
pletion of the Lebanon Valley Railroad in 1858, farmers in Lebanon County 
were no longer isolated. Thus by 1860 there was opened to them ways 
and. means of reaching other parts of. the nation and the -world, markets 
for their surplus products. | - ihe : 

From the first, the local trade in agricultural products was carried 
on largely through the. barter process. The farmer veld load on his wagon © 
some articles which were not needed in the home, such as eggs, butter, flax 
seed or wool, then rake them_to the “country store” or perhaps- to the town 
of Lebanon itsetf. There he exchanged his products ‘for articles he could 
not raise or make himself. In a number of 18th and 19th century manuscript 
Journals or Ledgers of store keepers, one can easily. follow this barter 
process. For example in one such Journal of a Lebanon storekeeper, 1796-1804, 
the items mosg frequently carried home by the farmer were salt, sugar, whiskey, 
coffee, calico, and molasses. While to this particular store the farmers 
brought principally butter, flax seed, and wool. Only occasionally: was part 
of the bill paid in cash or a promissory note.!*" Several items of an unusual 
nature are also of interest. In November, 1797, is recorded the sale of 
“Spalling Bucks” [spelling books]; and in April, 1799, the sale of “Window 
glass”, both articles of such apparent. rarity that the sale of neither occurs 
more than once, hence may have been specially ordered. The Account Books at 
of Daniel Hoffman, Mt..Zion, in the years 1860-1362 show that in: the rural + 
districts at least barter was still extensively used. It is interesting to 
note the change which had taken place in the nature of the articles traded. 
Mr. Hoffman usually carried to the storekeeper butter, eggs; bacon;: hams, 
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ns soap, chickens, and cider and took away with him ribbon, oil cloth, snuff, 
‘i. 

{ : : cc * 
gloves, muslin, almanacs, coffee, tobacco, cinnamon, sugar, and “‘oil”—all 
of which indicate the extent to which the farmer had participated in the 


iv rising standard of living at the time of the Civil War.!?" 





Bie The change from a barter system of exchange to a cash basis was one 
M- a which extended over many years. As has been noted above, barter was common 
on down to the Civil War period, and beyond. However, early in the 19th century 
sporadic attempts were made to do business entirely on a cash basis. “Store- 
keepers and merchants came to realize that while they paid cash for their 
s goods to firms in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Harrisburg, selling those 
Bs goods on a credit or barter basis many times resulted in losses they could 
ill afford. In October, 1818, William Hazleton advertised his “Cash’’ shoe 
store in the town of Lebanon.!4! In 1819, Daniel Keller announced the 
arrrval of a ‘new and complete assortment of the first quality of Dry Géods 
. . which were bought at the auctioh in the city of Philadelphia”. Since he 
paid cash for these goods “his friends and customers would greatly oblige him 
by furnishing him as much as possible with cash or country produce”. The 
credit difficulties confronting a merchant were further emphasized by a note 
appended to the advertisement: * ‘All those who are indebted to him 1, 2, or 
3 years back, are hereby Sarnescly™ requested - to NG him an early call and 
discharge their old accounts . . . ld2 
The advocates of doing a “cash business” received a strong supporter 
when in September, 1849, the North Lebanon Steam Flour Mills, owned by 
Myers and Beckley adopted a cash system. In notifying their customers of the 
change the proprietors said, “Thereby they will have no losses*to contend with, 
and will be enabled to sell cheaper . . . . Instead of having their capitals 
in their books, they can have it invested in grain. . .”.14% In the same 


year, Isaac Hambleton announced his new cash store, and claimed to be able 
144 





to undersell his competitors by 15% because he would do a cash business. 


The editor of the Courier also took up the refrain for more cash 
business. In numerous editorials, he again and again urges business men to 
- stop giving, and farmers and other to stop asking for, credit. .One scheme 
presented by him was the proposal to call a meeting of all the business men 
of the county for the purpose of adopting a general system of credit. He 
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suggested granting credit for three to six months and after that interest 
should be charged.!4* His plan, however, met with no success. The “hard 
times” of 1857 which were quite marked throughout the county brought about 
some beneficial charrges in business practices which. did affect agricultural 
trade. That development lies outside the scope of this study. On the whole 
these instances of a desire to do business on a cash basis instead of barter 
on long term credit, however, were isolated cases. The older firms and 


even stores which were being opened in thé forties and fifties announce 


to their customers that they will take “country produce” in exchange for- 


goods.!46 Hence it can be taken for granted that, with exceptions, much of 
the trade, and especially local trade involving agriculture products, which 
was carried on before the Civil War, was of a barter or credit nature. 


During the first three decades. of the 19th century, hocal -trade ‘in. 


agricultural products was greatly facilicaced by ‘the holding of markets and 
fairs. Both of -these institutions afforded a central place to which the 
people of the community could come to buy and sell articles produced on the 
farms or in the shop. Doubtless there were fakes and markets held in 
Lebanon County during the latter part of the 18th century, but little: infor- 
mation concerning them is available. In 1809, however, the burgesses of 
Lebanon, Abraham Deibler and Christian Schnebly, announced a “Jahrmarkt” 
or Fair. It was to be held on October 23rd and 24th, ‘when proper stands 
for salespeople will be put in order to furnish such attractions as are 
generally to be found at fairs. No gambling for money or money value will 
be allowed’’?.!47 The latter prohibition was a necessary one in the- opinion 
of the “City Fathers”, but it is doubtful whether it lence itself to better 
enforcement than other laws of a similar nature enacted in the 20th century. 
For these markets and fairs came to be regarded as something more than a 
center of buying and selling. Social, political, and economic contacts could 
be made and renewed. New and fashionable clothes could be seen, envied, 

ind later copied. Romance, too, frequently found a congenial atmosphere 
at the Annual Fair. As time passed, the limitations placed upon the social 

activities around the Fair became a subject of complaint. In 1818, the 

durgesses of Lebanon announced that at the coming Fair, proper “amusements” 

would be provided for all who attended.14* The last notice with regard to 

the Lebanon Fair appeared in the Libanoner Morgenstern, May 12,~-t827. It 
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is probable that the service offered by the Union Canal, after its completion 
and the increase in the number of mercantile houses in the town of Lebanon, 
made the holding of an annual Fair no longer necessary.'*” There remained, 
however, the occasional auction, sometames called markets. Many times i 
auctions were devoted to the sale of a single article. For example in 13hs, 
some gentlemen of Fredericksburg held a “Horse Market” at which “Horses of 
every kind” were offered for sale. All who were interested were invited 


to “try their luck”.15° 


In the town. of Lebanon itself, the holding of a town-sponsored and 
regulated market was to wait until 1862, when the council finally enacted 
an ordinance which established a market to be held four days each week. 
Prior to that time there was considerable agitation for such a move. Indeed 
‘several individuals, -in 1857, took it upon’ themselves. to ‘accommodate’ the 
citizens of Lebanon by holding a marlget two days per week — John Eley and 
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towns, the whole matter of markets entered the political arena in. the 


5 ni George Gingrich. The nearly completed Lebanon Valley Railroad would enable 
Be them to bring to Lebanon “all the luxuries that city people enjoy, in addition 
St to domestic productions”.1°! Once again, the editor of the Courier, always 
eee progressive and eager to.use his columns to advance the interests of the 
+ : town, urged his ‘readers to encourage this venture in order to ‘‘make it 
a permanent”’.1°* For a time these men seemed to have been successful, -but § 
in there was definite need for a market that had the support of the town 
ite government. Again and again Editor Worth urges the adoption of an ordin- 
ils ance which would establish a town-regulated market. He shows at some 
Ble length the advantages that would follow such a step — the benefits to the 
Et business people of Lebanon, benefits to the farmers, and ‘the increased use 
Bl of cash instead of credit.'°* Finally, as so frequently happens in small 
Fs + 


pS er 


campaign of 1862. The editor, in appealing for votes for those candidates 
who were “friends of Lincoln and the Union”, wrote that they had adopted 





the following resolution; ‘““That as the establishment of regular markets 
in Lebanon would greatly aid the business interests of the place, and be of 
great convenience and benefit to housekeepers, that the candidates this 
-night nominated be requested, to use all their influence, if. elected to 
secure such markets”.154. Whether or not the “friends of Lincoln and the 
Union” needed the support of those interested in markets cannot now be known. 
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There were far more important issues being debated in that year. But 
the candidates of the ‘“Breckenridgers” were badly defeated in the election, 
and the victorious “Union” candidates stood pledged to create a town market. 
To redeem their pledge, they did not lose much time in framing an ordinance 


of market regulations and enacting it on April. 22,-1862:* These’ regulations --- 


provided for the renting of stalls at an auction to be held each year on the 
first Saturday in May. Stalls on the west side of the market house’ were 
to be rented to butchers, exclusively, and stalls on the east side to farmers 
and others. If, however, some stalls on one side remained unrented while 
there were more applicants than stalls on the other, there could be exceptions 
made. If all the stalls were rented, and there remained some applicants 
who could not be cared for, they were to be permitted to back their wagons 
to the curb to sell their goods. A fee of one dollar was to be charged for 
this privilege. Tuesday Wednesday, Friday and Saturday weré appointed 
the regular market days, markets to begin at-six, o'clock on Tuesday - and: 
"Friday evenings and closg at ten o’clock on Wednesday and Saturday mornings. 
Storekeepers were not permitted: to purchase articles in the market for 


reselling purposes. A standing committee was ras appointed by the Chief | 


Burgess to have general supervision of the market¥‘and stalls.1°° 
-In the ensuing auction, all of the stalls on both sides of the market 


house were sold. The butchers paid from $5.25 to $12.50 per stall annually 


on the west side, while on the east side, farmers and others paid from $5.05 
to $8.70 per stall.156 : 


When the market was opened, it was with a “rush”, a “large crowd of 
people“ attending. In order further to enliven the occasion, the burgesses 
had provided a band, which furnished music during market hours. The editor 
of the Courier was proud to state that the sales which were made surprised 


everyone and that the prices which were received were “exceptionally good”’.157 


The market thus got off to an auspicious start, and continued to function 
well. As time went on, the rules and regulations. governing the markets 
were changed, with the effect of facilitating its use by buyers and sellers 
alike. 158 Evidently the number of stalls originally prowided for were not. 
sufficient, and the demand for space caused several changes to be made in 1864. 
The committee on markets was authorized in April to establish minimum prices 
for stalls at the succeeding auction ranging from $5.00 to $60.00, The 
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regulations concerning the use of curb stands were also stiffened. Tose 
stands were to have a frontage of ten feet and were to be regularly auctioned 
along with: the stalls at a minimum rental of $1.00 per year.'*” Then, too, 
in May, 1864, the Council decided to build a frame addition to the wena | 
House, in order to provide for more stalls.t0" 

Thus was provided for the farmers of _Igebanon County a local market 
which greatly assisted them in disposing of their surplus produce, and for 
the people of the Borough of Lebanon a convenient place in which to procure 


the necessities of life. It was a mutually advantageous advance for all 


concerned. ! ®! 


The trade in agricultural commodities of Lebanon County farmers, how- 


‘ever, was not entirely limited to the local region. Both in quantity and variety, 


trade with Philadelphia and to .2 limited extent with Baltimore was of. 
sufficient importance to be mentioned. fs early as the middle of the 18th 
century farmers of Lancaster County were taking produce to Philadelphia. 1° 
Wheat and flour were the important articles from the first in this external 
trade, though later it became more profitable to the Philadelphia merchants 
to export bread and flour.'®% This change in exports. did not affect the 
demand by the Philadelphia markets for wheat from the interior. Wheat was: 
usually carried to Patera by the-farmers themselves, usually in long 
processions of many teams. “Wheat mirkets” were also very popular. To 
these markets, located in or near Philadelphia, came representatives of the 
merchants to deal with the farmers who congregated there. This method 
saved the farmer from doing a considerable “shopping around” in order to 
get the best price possible for his wheat.1®* 

Just before the Revolution there was a fear on the part of the Phila-: 
delphia merchants that much of this trade with the interior would be shifted 
to Baltimore. This fear was based on the supposed advantage of the Sus-' 
quehanna River compared to the overland route to Philadelphia. Writing to 
Benjamin Franklin on May 3, 1771, Samuel Rhoads expressed the fear that 
such a change would ‘reduce us to the situation of Burlington and Newcastle 
on the Delaware”. 18° Likely because of the dire needs of the army during 
the Revolution, the continued rumors of the building of the Union Canal, 
and the impracticability of making the Susquehanna River navigable to- 
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lsaltumore, the fears of the Philadelphia merchants were never realized. On 
the contrary, the desires of the up-state farmers of Lancaster and Dauphin 
Counties, including Lebanon Township, to maintain their commercial relations 
with Philadelphia are emphasized by the following petition to the General 


Assembly. - : mae 


“That your memorialists stand informed, that repeated applica- 
tions have been made to the honourable House, fdr a law to ex- 
tend the Market House on High Street, still farther westward. 

“That it is of great importance to the Farmer to have a ready 
access with his wagon into the heart of the city; The price-of his 
produce, and the readiness of sale, greatly depend upon it; There 
he can most easily purchase such goods as he may have occassion 
for, and best inform himself of the lowest price at which they 
are sold. While, on the contrary, if he be obliged to remain at the > 
outskirts of the “city, there are fewer purchasers for his produce, 
he is at greater difficulty-to obtain what he. wants to purchase,-. 

and more liable to be imposed on by the few traders who may 
reside there, be 


“That High Street, from its great width, is well calculated for 
accomodating wagons, while they remain in theScity; but the 
other streets are too narrow as to be extremely inconvenient... . 


“Your petitioners therefore pray, that until some large open 
square, near the centre of the trading part of the city, can be 
obtained for the reception of wagons, the entrance into the heart 
of the city by High Screet, may not be any further interrupted, 
or prevented, by any means whatever.’ 166 


‘mong the signers of this petition are to be found some of the familiar 
names of Lebanon County, namely, Philip Gloninger, Caspar Stover, John 
.rause, and Valintin Rank. The final completion of the Union Canal and the 
luilding of the Lebanon Valley Railroad bound Lebanon and its environs 
‘losely to Philadelphia for the remainder of the period under study. !67 


A reference has been made to the Union Canal. It may be well at this 
point to give a brief review of the history of this canal which played such 
. F . . . . a 
<1 important part in the economic history of the region. Ie was William 
Tenn who in 1690 first introduced the idea of uniting Philadelphia with the 
iiterior by means of a canal which would connect the Schuylkill River with 
tie Susquehanna Rive As early as 1770 a survey was made, but the 
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Revolution cancelled all plans for a time. In 1791 a company was organized 


and some work was completed, but due to financial embarrassment work was 
“suspended within a few years. Resuming operations in 1821, the capal was 
finally opened in December, 1827. In 1832 a branch of this canal Jalasih § 
from Lebanon to Pine Grove, primarily to tap the coal resources of thé latter 
region, but this branch also opened new markets for the agricultural products 
of northern Lebanon County. With several major changes, including the: 
widening and deepening of the canal, it remained in operation until 1885.168 
It did not take long for the farmérs of the county to use the services 
of the canal. As early as 1832 Gordon could write that the produce of the 
county was generally carried to the large store houses on the canal at Lebanon 
and from there was sent to Philadelphia.1®” From a study of the-annual and 
semi-annual reports issued by the canal office i in North Lebanon, it can be. 
‘observed that throughout the entire period before the Civil War, most of the 
goods transported on the canal whs agricultural. The usual cargoes included - 
flour, grain, lumber, iron, hemp; wool, lime-stone, and iron-ore.17° 


One other phase of agricultural trade must be mentioned. It was the 
practice of western drovers, bringing livestock -such as horses, cattle, and 
sheep, to eastern markets, to stop occasionally to pasture the animals. Eastern 
Pennsylvania, including Lebanon County, became a center of this practice. 
The farmers of the county, who generally had excellent meadows, frequently 
pastured herds and flocks of several hundred head and more on their land for 
several days at a time in order to give the animals food and rest. The 
herds or flocks would then be driven to the New York and Philadelphia 
markets. Horses raised in the county itself were often bought for the New 
England and New York markets.!71 


In conclusion it may be said that the farmers of the county participated 
in both a local and external trade in agricultural products. Such trade 
not only provided markets for their surplus products from which they received 
an income, but it also tended to break down their provincialism, a trait often 


too common with farmers generally. 


One criticism frequently levelled at ‘the farmer -is that he usually is 
such an extreme individualist that any attempts toward cooperation or to 
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attempt to have him radically change his agricultural methods must fail. 
It has already been noted that, generally speaking, the farmers of Lebanon 
County at least were not anxious to try new methods of farming. Nor were 
they very receptive to suggestions made bythe editor of the Courier from 
time to time as to the necessity of diversifying their crops, especially - the 
advantages of raising more fruit.!42 In fact it would seem that Editor Worth 
frequently staged a one-man campaign in his newspaper to arouse the farmers 
from their lethargy. On one occasion Ke urged them strongly to buy and 
read a newspaper. Among the reasons why this was important he said,. was 
that ‘Farmers are kept advised of the state of the markets, and are, there- 
fore, never to be taken in by speculators... ”.17* In 1853 he began a 
column in his paper called “For the Farmer”, a column devoted exclusively 


to articles dealing with the farm and farm problems.!7+ ; 


= si : 

Another striking jmstance of the independence and individuality of. the 
German farmers of this county is to be Seen in the speech given by the 
State Senator, John’ Killinger, on the subject of a “Farmers High School”. 
Killinger opposed the passage of this bill in the Senate “because the farmers 
of Lebanon County, generally,- possess the me and ability to educate their 
own sons in the science of farming, and would blush to have them educated ac 
the expense of the State, if it were even possible”. 75 


Possibly the outstanding proofs of his self-reliant nature and of his 
disinclination to break away from the habits of his fathers, was the lack 
of interest shown towards the formation of a county Agricultural Society. 
While-ic is true that the town of Lebanon and others of the surrounding towns 
did conduct annual fairs late in the 18th century and for a time in the 19th 
century, they in no way represented cooperative action on the part of the 
farmer. In 1785 the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture was 
organized. ' Perhaps because the work of this society was too “literary” or 
“philosophical” to appeal to a “dirt farmer”, a society of this type was never 
formed in Lebanon County. But in 1810, due to the influence of Elkanah 
Watson, an agricultural fair was held in Massachusetts. An important feature 
of this fair and the others which followed it was the-awarding of premiums 
for the best exhibits. W’atson’s plan of spreading this type of organization 
was largely successful until 1825. Then a period of disinterest set in which 
continued for some fifteen or twenty years. A revival of the movement began 
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in the forties and continued in some communities into the twentieth 


century.176 | : 


' 3 
It was a society of this latter type which was finally established in 
Lebanon County. In 1847, the editor of the Courier began to urge the import- 


ance and usefulness of an agricultural society and to invite his readers to 
write to him on this subject.!7*7 This appeal met with no success. In 1851, 


however, the first State Agricultural Fair wastheld in Harrisburg. Among - 


the many persons who attended this Fair were quite a few farmers from Leb- 
anon County. Their attendance stirred again the hopes of establishing a society 


in the county. Letters were written to the newspapers to support’ such a 


project.178- This agitation for a society in Lebanon County began to bear 
fruit when, in 1855, an organization was ef fected. 179 “Any citizen of the 
County of Lebanon or the surrounding counts actually engaged i in or “feeling 
an interest in the business .of agricylture br horticulture” , could become a 
member by paying an annual contributionsof one dollar. Some thirty men 
associated themselves with this first attempt at organization. Officers were 
elected, and a, constitution was. adopted.18® Then interest waned and no 
more meetings were held-until 1858. In April of that year; the editor of the 
Courier, in urging the necessity of a society,: adds. the suggestion of one or 


two Fairs to be held annually, “where a taste for improved breeds of stock — 


would be cultivated, and where every one might gain some ideas useful to 
him in his occupation”.151 In answer to his appeal, a reorganization meeting 
was held in May with William Rank presiding.18? Simeon Guilford was 
elected President, but he, finding it impossible to serve, was immediately 
succeeded by Rank who was annually re-elected until 1870 and was in large part 
responsible for the “success of the society. It was at once decided to hold an 





{ 


t 


Annual Fair on October 6, 7, 8, 1858, and a committee on arrangements was * 


“appointed. The committee appointed to locate the site for holding the fair 
leased part of the “Mifflin Estate” on North 8th Street, between Church and 


Guilford’ Streets.183 Trotting and Pacing matches and a Plowing match were 
scheduled to entertain the crowds. Horace Greeley accepted an invitation to 
‘visit the fair and give the. principal oration. His remarks, said one report, 

“gave much satisfaction”.134 Premiums were offered in fourteen classes for 


the exhibition of cattle, horses and mules, sheep, swine, poultry, “farm imple- 


ments, manufactures, flour, grain, garden vegetables, dairy products, domestic 


oa 









~ 


manufactures, fruit, flowers, and miscellaneous. Due in part to the arrange- 


ments made with the Lebanon Valley Railroad, for an excursion to Lebanon - 


from Reading, but more largely due to the energy and efficiency of the com- 
mittees: of the Society, the crowds in attendance and the exhibits “exceeded 


all expectations”. So many people came to the- fair, in™*fact, that ttie>--— 


managers decided to continue it for an extra day.155 In-a letter to the 
editor, one who had attended grew quite lyrical in -describing his- reaction to 


it. “It was”, -he wrote, “like the fair and blooming Young mother’s golden _. 
haired, laughing-eyed and smiling-faced first born. It was Lebanon’s -first | 


offering of the:kind to the mighty spirit of progression, and a noble one 
it was, too.”186 


- 


being held regularly until. 1864 when circumstances beyond the control of 
the Society forcéd its abandonnftent for séveral years, ~But im this” way; beforé 
the Civil War, was established one of Lebanon County’s familiar institutions— 
the fair—which was to continue, with few interruptions until well into 


the twentieth century. Re 
d A 


By -way of summary it may be said that the development of agriculture and 
agricultural methods in Lebanon County prior to 1840 was-not revolutionary. - 
It was, rather, a ‘period -of beginnings and of preparation: Farmers were at 
a disadvantage because of the lack of good means of communication - and 


transportation, the absence of a good credit system and because of the > 


limitations of traditionalism and ideas of self-sufficiency. In.the twenty 
years before the Civil War, 1840-1860, the farmers of this county participated 
in the general efforts to reorganize agriculture in the eastern United States, 
although sometimes their participation was-somewhat tardy. Along with the 


increased use of farm machinery,’the farmers were also finding new- markets © 


due to improved transportation facilities and were making strides towards 


a specialized rather than an extensive farm program.!87 
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Thus the fair became an annual part of. the program of the Society, - - 
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American Husbandry, 1, 157. 


Onl, ES 


An excellent example is to be found in the Lebanon Conrier, August 19, 1833, a getter 
to the Editor. * 

Rush, Account of the German Inhabitants of Pennerivante in Pennsylvania-German 
Society Proceedings, XIX, 72-73. 

Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States. 1620- 
1860, 115. 3 . 

Ibid.. 72-73. 

Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, XVII, 134-145. 

Ibid., 791-806. i 

Cazenove, Journal, 47. ra 

Ninth Census, (1870), Ill, - 361. 

Jameson, The American Revolution as a Social Movement, 63. 

Gerdon, Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, Part II, 238-239. 

Lebanon Courier, 1861, passim. 

Michaux, F. A., Travels, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, III, 134; Mictelberger, 
Journey to Pennsylvania, 30; Pennsylvania Magazine of History ‘and Biography, 1, 42. 


Quoted by Bidwell and Falconer, op. cit., 122-123; Watts, The Pennsylvania Barn 


contains some very excellenc drawings of barns. 

Lebanon Courier, May 3, 1850. ~ , ee 
Bidwell and Falconer, op. cit., 9-§0; Pastorius, ‘Pennsylvania’; in Myers, A.C., 
Narratives, “Also one cannot, the first*year plant either rye or wheat im such new lIand, 
but only Indian corn. res 

Bidwell and Falconer, op. cif., 18. 


- eh23 


Schoepf, iTravels Through Berks County in 1783, in Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, V, 76. - 

Rush, - op. cit., 62. Rush mentions here a practice which was not uncommon late 
in the nineteenth century as well as earlier. The cash value -of the wheat crop of the 
farm was frequently set aside for the: payment of both the. interest and the prin- 
cipal of the-farmer’s indebtedness. In one instance to the writer’s knowledge, a farmer. 
who was “hired: out” as a young boy to a neighboring farmer in- Lebanon County, 
eventually was permitted to buy the farm with the proviso that the mortgage be 
paid off from the preceeds of the wheat crop. After carefully farming the land 
and conscientiously setting aside the cash returns from his wheat crop, he succeeded 
in retiring the mortgage. Then, using the same method, he secured an adjacent farm 


- for his elder son. Scill later both the farmer and older son _used this method to ~ 


secure a farm for the younger son. In two generations then, this family, which 
had the most -humble of origins, came to own three large farms in Lebanon County 
by the simple but highly effective means of using the cash value of the wheat crop 
specifically’ for the purpose of acquiring land. ? 
Gordon, op. cit., Part II, 238. ‘ 
Lebanon Courier, July 5, 1855. - 
Rush, op. cit., XIX, 58. 

John -Penn’s Journal — A Trip to Reading, Harrisburg, Carlisle, Tsndseeen in 1788, 
in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Il. On April 13, 1788, he 
wrete “Several trees, before I arrived act the Susquehanna ferry, had been girdled 
. .. that is cut all around thro’-the bark, so as to prevent their continuing alive”. 
Bidwell and Falconer, op. cit., 79. 

Animal Husbandry, 1, 173. : 

Ibid., I, 171-172; Schoepf, J. D., Travels in the. Confederation, 1783-1794. Translated 
by A. J. Morrison, I, 130. are 

Animal Husbandry, I, 158. ° - 
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Rank, -William, Diary, 1851-1881. 
2”, “No. 3”, “Cherry Field”, “Meadow”, 
Ibid., passim. 

Ibid, the first recorded use of clover seed on the Rank aca was in “Old Orchard” 
field in 1863. 
Ibid., December, 
See a ; on eae 
The advantages of such comparisons was one mt the points. stressed for its need. - 
Animal Husbandry, I, 81. 


Rogin, Farm Machinery in Relation to Labor, 


The names of the fields were: “Hill Field”, 
“Barn Field”, “Old Orchard”. 


a= INO: 


“1862. 


©) Nass: 


192. “ 
~ : 


Albert, A. H., Diary, 1867; Rank, Diary, 1873. 
Rogin,* op. cit., 204-208. 
lbid., 33-34. 


Libawow Courier, hieasts giv 1831 = 

Ibid., February 28, 1861. 

Ibid., October 8, 1845; Lebanon Ad verte “June 19, 1850. 

An entry in che Diary of A. H. Albert, 1869, shows thar until that dace the cradle 
was used exclusively’ to harvest grain. 
Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1854. : > 
Rank, Diary,- 1870; Albert, Diary, April, 1869.° The writer of the -article “Forty 
Years in the Printing Office” stated that he- remembered that. as’ a-boy, around 1859, 
the cradle had gupplanted-rthe’ sickle and the scythe - in Lebanon County; that he re- 


called riding around the threshing floor on a ko Be “and gets two others after 
him”. = ; : sei 
Rogin, op. -cit., 157-160; Albere, Diary, February 2, 1867, “Thrashed corn with - 


the horses, raked out cobs, ready for cleaning”. 
Albert, Diary, passim; On February re 


rye with flail’’. 

Bidwell and Falconer, op. cit., 297-299. see 

Rogin, op. cit, 164.” 

Ibid., 182-185. © : ‘ 

Cornwall Furnace Journal, 1841-1848. March 31, 1841. ~ 
Ibid., January 31, 1851 and_ passim. : 

Ibid., July 7, 1864. 

lbid., July 27, 1855. 

Rank, Diary, passim. 

Ibid., 1875; Albert, Diary, 1860. 

Rank, Diary, 1862. 

Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculeure Report, 1880, 219. 

Rogin, op. cit., 176-177. 

Lebanon Courier, November 20, 1847. 

Compendium of the Sixth Census, 1840. 

Census of 1860, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865. 

‘Ninth Censks, (1870), III, 232-235. 

Cam pendinm of Sixth Census, 1840. - 
. Census of 1860, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865. 

Ninth Census, (1870), III, 232-235. 

Eebanon Courier, April 21, 1847. - 

Ibid., July. 16, 1852. at 
-Ibid., July 30, 1852. 2 ae 4 “te 
Ibid., June 15, 1854, Letter to the Editor, C.E.H. to T.T. Worth, Fort Wayne, 


Indiana... 
American Husbandry, I, 154-155. 

Schoepf, op. cit.; in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, a 75-76. 
Bidwell and Falconer, op. cit., 327-336. ~ 
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Compendium of Sixth Census, 1840. 
Census of 1860, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865. 
Ninth Census, (1870), HI, 232-235. : ‘ 


‘Lebanon Courier, May 20, 1853. : 
Cited by Bidwell. and Falconer, op. Fit, 96-97. t 
Lebanon Courier, June 4, 1863. j 


Compendium of Sixth Census, 1840. 

Census of 1860, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865. 
Ninth Census, (1870), III, 232-235. 
Census of 1860, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865. 
Ibid., April 23, 1854. 

Ibid., June 16, 1854. 

Ninth Census, (1870), III, 232-235. ¥ 
Compendium of Sixth Census, 1840. - 

A visitor to.the county in 1850 wrote to the editor of the Courier that although 
the barns in Lebanon County were fine, the farmers had not shown much interest 
in the cultivation of choice fruit. He was glad to notice some’ improvement, re- 
cently, in that direction. Lebanon Courier, August -2, 1850. Exceptions to this 


“general disregard for fruit cultivation may be seen in several advertisements of farms 


fcr sale, in which che owner stresses the advantages of his orchards. See for example 
an advertisement in the Libanoner Morgenstern, July 10,. 1811. . a 
Letter to the Editor stressed the advantages of raising apples. Lebanon Courier, 
‘February 10, 1849. a 2 < ae 
Ibid., November 27, 1857. It should also be noted that when the Fruit Growers 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania‘ fret in Reading, Pennsylvania, in February, 1861, 
Samuel Miller of Lebanon was elected Vice-President of the Association. Ibid., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1861. : ; 

Lebanon| Advertiser, August 14, 1850. 4 

See for example the advertisement of D. Karmany, im the Lebanon Courier, August 
6, 1845, ; 

Ibid., January 16, 1862. 

Census of 1860, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865; Ninth Census, ~(1870), HIE 
P48 PAIS Ye ; ‘ We 
Acrelius, Israel, History of New Sweden, or Settlements on the River Delaware, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Memoirs, XI, 154. 

Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, Il, 66. 

Census of 18650, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865; Ninth Census, (1870), Ill, 232-235. 
These figures raise a question which available evidence does not answer. Did the - 
decline in seed production mean that- there was also a decline in the number of acres 
planted in clover; or did the decline take place because the available land was well- 
planted in clover, which the farmer were planting, not for the seed but for hay and 
pasturage? Since a clover field. will re-seed itself, the latter question might b: 
answered in the affirmative. But then how accounc for the repeated urgings of 
Editor Worth to raise more clover, and how account for the high price of clover seed? 


Lebanon Advertiser, June 18, 1851. ; 

Census of 1860, inLebanon Courier, May 18, 1865; Ninth Census, (1870), III, 232-235. 
_American Husbandry, 1, 1635. 

Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania Passed af the Session 1836-37, 222-229. 


Compendium . of Sixth Census, 1840. After the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
sources of sugar were, of course,’cut off from the North. Some attempts were made t» 
produce sorghum to take its place, since the raising of sugar beets’ was not yet on 
a satisfactory basis: “Again the Editor of thé Courier took up the refrain in a: 
editorial urging the farmers. of- the. county to raise sorghum, claiming that the 
product per acre was “large and profitable” since sugar and molasses would likel- 
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Peace who'then issued a warrant to the Constable to sell the stray. If notice was 


“Richard Peters to George Washington, 1792, in Letters on Agriculture (Knight 


“Notice of the Supervisors of Cornwall Township, Lebenos Courier, ae 11, 1862. 
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continue to increase in’ price. Lebanon Comrier, April 14, 1864. No evidence 
remains, unfortunately, to show whether or not the farmers undertook the cultivation 
of this plant. © ; ss . 

Rank, Diary, May 27, 1851; June 6, 1867, etc. 

Bidwell and Falcgner, ie cit., 18. 










lbid., 20. - 

Ibid.., ae tet sollte Aaa eyes: eam oe 
Ibid;, 31, 111; American Husbandry, 1, 156. ais 

Behietiss Archives, Third Series, Xvi, 135-143. : 
Ibid., 791-802. e ; 





Bidwell and Falconer, op.. cit., 398. ' 

Compendium of Sixth Census, 1840; Census of 1860, in "Lebanon Courier, May 18, ee 
1865;Ninth Census, (1870), Ill, 232-235. ; s 
U. S. Patent Office Report, ° 1845, Agriculture, 337, cited by Bidwell and Falconer, 
op. cit., 395. — Sad. ; ; 
Lebanon Comrier, 1848-1860, passim; April 15, 1848. 

Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, XVII, 135-143. 










Ibid.,, 791- 802. ~ : 

Compendium of Sixth ‘Census, 1840. Mad 1 
Census of 1860, in Lekanon Courier, May 18, 1865. : . 

Ninth Census, (1870), III, 232-235. =. sft ; ; 
Lebanon Courier, March 25 March 9,- 1855. Pore os ae i 
lbid., March 21, 1856.— .. ant od aa 
Ibid., March. 7, 1861, — ; . : 





Compendium. of Sixth Census, 1840. 

Census of 1860, in Lebanon Courier, May 18, 1865. 

Ninth Census, (1870), III, 232-235. £ 

Lebanon Courier, December 16, 1848. stake 

Ibid., December 23, 1848. 

A Slatistical View of the Number of Sheep, exc., 100-101. 

Bidwell and Falconer, op. cit., 412. In these decades’ sheep for southeastern Penn- 
sylvania were purchased from western drovers in the fall and fed during the winter 
season. ~ 

Compendium of Sixth Census, 1840. 

Lebanon Comrier, March 21, 1856. 

Ibid., August 12, 1848 and many others. In the issue of December 9, 1848, the 
editor thought it necessary to summarize the law concerning “strays”; anyone taking 
up astray must notify the Town Clerk within four days under penalty of five dollars 
If the owner appeared and ‘disagreed as to the charges for- keeping the stray, the 
matter- had to be referred to a Justice of the Peace. If, on the other hand, the * 
‘owner did not appear. within ten. days and six days from the time of the notice to _ eet 
the clerk, the same must be advertised in one paper in the county. Then if the owner : 
did not appear within sixty -days, application had to be made to the. Justice of ‘the 



















;not given, the stray had to be surrendered to the owner withouc any fee or reward. 






Edition), 84. 

Lebanon Courier, June 30, 1854. 

Rank, Diary, passim. _— 
Albert, Diary, 1867. ; - \ hag! a 
Lebanon Courier, January 8, 1845. ov 
‘Ibid., Jaly 20, 1855. - * 














Rank, Diary, 1863. . “Albert, Diary, passim. In 1870, however, Albert emorded, 
“Paid: road tax, $13.98", : ~ a‘ 
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138. As late as January 6, 1880, Albert recorded in his Diary, “William Weiler was 
"here. We settle our accounts for the year 78 and paid him in full. Balance $3.85”. 
139. Journal of a Lebanon Storekeeper, 1794-1804, passim. Lebanon County Historical 
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Sociéty. ant : 
ne 140. Account Books of Daniel Hoffman, 43-1849; 1860-1862. These books we 
Fi examined through the courtesy of Miss "Katherine Hoffman, Lebanon. ; 
i ee 141. Libanoner Morgenstern, October 10, 1818. ' 
‘| i 142. Lebanon Courier, November 27, 1819. : 
| 143. Ibid., September 1, 1849. ; 
i Sg 144. Ibid., December 8, 1849. See also advertisement of Shirk, Gerhart, and Meily, ibid., 
HP =~ April 12, 1850; also that of David Hoffman, idid., April 12, 1850. ; 
| aoe 145. Ibid., November 19, 1852. : ; 


146. Advertisement of Uhler and Raber, Lebanon Courier, April 3, 1847; see also that of . 

.t) -Uhler and Conrad, ibid., Séptember 17, 1845. -.In 1844 the editor of the Cowmrier 
advertised for a load of “Chips” or “Corn Cobs” and in return offered a subscription 
to his newspaper, ibid., December 25, 1844. As late as 1870, Albert settled ‘“‘with 
Jacob Kohr for coal by giving him 30 bu. of corn at 75c and $4 bus. oats. 
Makes all square for coal account”. Diary, April 8, 1870. 4 : Ae 

147. Schmauk Ms., Lebanon County Historical Society. Copied from the Libanoner 
Morgenstern, October 3, 1809. See: also ibid., May .15,-1811. _in that year the: fair 














_ was held on May -23 and 24..- sf £ pang 
: 148. Libanoner Morgenstern, October 10,1819 October 21, 1825. AS : 
ae 149. Harrisburg and Lancasrer abolished cheir§ fairs in 1816. “Laws of Pennsylvania, 1816. 






150. Lebanon Courier, February §, 1845. 
151. Ibid., July 17, July 24, 1857. 
152. Ibid., July 3, 1857. ; 
153. See for example, the editorials in the Courier, January 2, 1862; February 27, 1862. 
Letters to the Editor praised him for the stand he took and urged him to continue 














ie the fight, ibid., January 9. 1862. 

Sa 154. Ibid., March 20, 1862. hte x 
a 155. Laws and Ordinances of Lebanon Borough, 1821-1871, 48-50. ae 
me 156. Lebanon Courier, May 8, 1862. , s rf 






157. Ibid., May 15, 1862. 


158. An Ordinance passed on June 10, 1863, prohibited the sale of goods before 4:00 
o'clock from April 1 to September 1, and before 5:00 o'clock from September 1 to 










ee April 1. Laws and Ordinances of Lebanon Borough, 1821-1871, 51, 

a 159. Lebanon Courier, April 14, 1864. ; 

= 160. Ibid., May 5, 1864, 

eo 161.” An interesting comment made toward the close of the Civil War shows the extent 
oan to which the war had drained the county of its agricultural produce. In urging 






his readers to be present at the opening of the market, he adds, “Ie is a pity and a 
wonder that in a place like Lebanon, ‘surrounded 4s it is by one of the first agricul- 








“oe tural counties in the world, that there should be a scarcity of almost everything the 
Reece gt housekeeper requires”. Ibid., March 30, 1865. ' 
= es 162. Eggleston, Husbandry, 440. 

ees 163. Hanna, Trade in the Delaware District, 250. 

ee 164. The Pennsylvania-German Society Proceedings, XIX, 67-68. 

pene " + 165. Pennsylvenia Magazine of History and Biography, XIX, 69. 

ie 166. Shenk, H. H., Lancaster County Petitions, Etc., To the Supreme Executive Council, 
eS. : 1784-1790, in Papers Read Before the Lancaster County Historical Society, XXV 








Be. No. $, 1921. Again in the decade before the Civil War, the newspapers of Philadel- 
Mee : phia complained that. the people of the interior Counties of Pennsylvania were not 

supporting the interests of that -city. - By way of reply, the editor of the Courier 
wrote that if that charge were true, the Philadelphia merchants had themselves to 
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blame because fcr many years these merchants had not shown any interest in the 
interior counties. Let Philadelphia get busy, he wrote, and instead of “expending te: 
all her bows, her courtesies, and her encouragements to gain southern trade, let 
her remember the teeming millions of the Old Keystone . . . ”. 2Later the 
editor wrote that his editorial had been favorably commented upon by the’ Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, and the. Philedelphia Ledger. Worth’s editorial appeared in the _ 
Courier, June 2, 1857, and that it’ was not’ without. results:-is--so -be~noticed bysxche ..-- 
increased number of advertisements of Philadelphia - merchants - appearing in the an: 
Lebanon newspapers after the editorial was written. Lebanon Courier, June 26, 1857; : 
July 3, 1857; August 7, 1857, etc. r) 


167, Lebanon Courier, passism; see also, for example, a-letter ‘Of Alex. Graydon to Jedidiah 
Morse, Louisbourg (Harrisburg) March 5, 1789, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and - 
Biography, VI, 115; also Chrisgian Snavely to John Wetherill, Lebanon, August 29, 
1809, in which Sravely, a Lebanon merchant, ordered glue, and red lead. Penn- 
sylvania Counties, Miscellaneous Manuscripts, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

168. The Union has had several historians. See especially, Theodcre B.-Klein, The Canals 
‘of Pennsylvania, With Special Reference to the Union Canal. The Papers of the 
‘Lebanon County Historical Society contain many references to it. Rev. J. G. Francis, 
The Union Sana, XI, No. 5 LAYS is the most recent writer on the subject of the 
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canal. 

169. Gordon, op. cit., Part fh 238.27 8- oe ( See ey <n) 

170. Lebanon Courier, passim, 1836- 1865. In 1850, foe, example, 10,613 tots of iron” 
and 6,095 tons of iron -ore were shipped over the Canal route, while in 1857, < 


24,973 tons-of ‘iron, and ‘82,265 tons of iron ore were transported. See Annual Report of 
the Managers of the Union Canal Company, 1851, 1858. 

171. Rank, Diary, Auguste 9, 1855, September 24, 1863; bert, Diary, June 10, 1871; 
Lebanon Advertiser, July 31, 1850;-February 25, 18 Lebanon Courier, July 27, 
1855, May 25, 1865, etc. Poultry was also sent to the Philadelphia markets from. 
Lebanon County, Lebanow Courier, January 14, 1853. Rank pastured as many as 
seven and eight hundred head of sheep on his farm at one time, Diary, July 4, 
July 8, 1855. = . 

172. Lebanon Courier, February 27, 1847. Fer the advice of the -editor to the farmers 
to plant sorghum, sce ibid., April 14, 1864. - 

173. Ibid., January 7, 1846. 

174. Ibid., January 21, 1853. 
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175. Ibid., April 10, 1857. an 
176. For a_comprehensive bibliography of the history of Agricultural Societies in the che 
United States, see E. E. Edwards, A Bibliography of the History. of Agriculture in the a ae red 
United States, 215-217. ; 1 
177. Lebanon Courier, November 13, 1847. See 
178. One of the bese of these letters was written to the editor of the Lebanon Advertiser, ase 
who reprinted it in the issue of November 26, 1851. es 2 > ine 
179. Lebanon Courier, April 6, April 20, ria 25, June 1, 1855. SE 
180. Ihid., June 1, 1855. . ae 
181. Fbid., April 30, 1858. oes | 
182. Ibid., June 4, 1858; Rank, Diary, 1858. | 
183. Lebanon County Historical Society, Pepers, VIII, 243; Lebanon Courier, July 30, - : ~ oe 
1858. : on ee 
184. Ibid., October 15, 1858. fie Sera fare hey ee 
185. Ibid., October 15, 1858. : See 
186. Ibif., October 15, 1858. “Cassio” to the Editor, Annville, October 12, 1858. M 


187. For an excellent discussion of the changes which topk place in eastern agriculture 
in. the period 1800-1840 and 1840-1860, see Bidwell and Falconer, @). cit. 254-256; 
448; 450-451. =< ae AS 
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CHAPTER IV 


“BIG HILL, MIDDLE HIkEL:-AND 
GRASSY HILL” 








“It is not probable that the natives of America worked iron in any. 

"way for practical uses before the white man came. Certain tribes-on dif- 
- ferent parts of the continent used the reddish oxide as pigments for their 

‘ war paints; frequently meteors fallen from the sky were beaten into objects 

2 of worship; ‘and occasionally small, loose pieces of hematite were made into, 
* symbols of good Re But the seattered masses of iron ores remained, as in 









~ ages past, untouched.” “ iin) ‘ ules : 






R While New England led the way in. the manufacture of iron in the 
-American Colonies in. the seventeenth century, Pennsylvania by the middle 
Sof the next century had assumed the leadership of that industry.. Th€ Dutch 
-and Swedes who had preceded William Penn on the banks of the Delaware’ 
“did not establish any iron: industry, but -relied upon iron imported from 







+ Europe for their needs. 







In the second decade of the eighteenth century the manufacture of iron 
-in Pennsylvania was undertaken in the Schuylkill Valley. In 1716, Thomas : 
Rutter built a bloomery forge in what is aow Berks County. Following this. 
“beginning, the industry spread rapidly. Soon forges and furnaces were 

erected in what is now the State of Delaware, and what is more pertinent 
sto this study, to the Susquehanna Valley of Pennsylvania. In this valley, 
>the industry was centralized in such regions as Lancaster, York, and Lebanon. ? 









The first’ to be established in the Susquehanna Valley was Kurtz’ Iron 
Works, built about 1726 on the Octorora Creek. But the industry made 
Elttle progress. until the erection of Cornwall Furnace by Peter _Grubb- in 
P1742. It was from the operations of this furnace that the iron industry of 
tae Lebanon Valley developed. Cornwall Furnace was not only the beginning, - 
etut for a long period, it remained the back-bone of the iron industry in this 


eScCtion. , 
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As essential as. agriculture is to the economic development of Lebanon 


County, the iron industry has been even more important in the ways in- 
which it has affected the lives of the people af the county. 


From the time of the first settlements in the eighteenth century, farm- 


ing has been the principal occupation of most of the inhabitants. Owing © 
e which for so long a time was pliced upon agriculture, capital, 
slowly amassed, tended to be used in acquiring more land, 
n which agriculture held in the county. The 


to this relianc 
which was only 


thus strengthening the positio 
thoughts of the people, too, were constantly being directed toward a greater 


production of agricultural products and toward more varied farm practices 
and crops, rather than toward industrial organization and production. 


To an increasing extent, however, and especially after the fourth decade 


of the ninéteenth century, the economic tone pf the county was to be ‘deter- 
mined by the prosperity or. depressign of the iron industry.? When the 
furnaces were in full blast, when the forges were busy, when the casting 
floors were full, not only were the iron wor‘ers of the county assured of their 
weekly oc monthly wages; these wages, in -turn, assured the local merchants 
that there would be a demand for their goods, the farmers were assured of 
their local markets, and the shoemakers, tailors, and. other local -artisans had 
no difficulty in disposing of their products and wares. When, on the other 
hand, employment in the iron industries was slack, or what was even worst, 
when furnaces were “blown out” for: lack of orders, when the casting beds 


were empty, the economy of the entire county was adversely affected. 


During the century and a half in which the iron industry in. its mining 
and manufacturing phases was being developed by local men and local capita’, 
it passed through two rather distinct periods of development. The earlxr 
period, lasting from about 1740 to 1840, was characterized by small furnacis 
and forges, individually owned and operated or owned and operated by sever. | 
‘members of one family. Total production was not large and expansion w:s 
slow. For the most part, the products of these furnaces and forges were mace 
for the local trade and were sold directly to the ultimate consumer. Cornwa | 
Furnace, for example, sold most of its pig iron to forges and furnaces in tk2 
vicinity. In 1776, most of the pig iron was sold to George Ege at Charming 
Forge, Berks County, Nicholas Shroff, Daniel Hollinger, and Daniel Bryars 
at Hopewell Forge, Lancaster County, and to William Alexander at Codorts 
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-orge, York County. In 1830, while the aumber of customers for Cornwall 
ron had increased, they were still located in the same area’ as in 1776. 
{hose te whom iron was sold_included Samuel Jacobs at Spring Grove, Edward 
Davies at Pool Forge, Robert Jenkins at Windsor Forge,_the_Martick Works, 
‘nd James Sproul at Sadsbury Forge, all of Lancaster County: Benjamin 
‘iooney at Speedwell Forge, the Weidman’s at Union Forge, both in Lebanon 


County; and John Caldwell ac Rock Forge in Berks County>* 


The second period of development was. marked by the establishment of a 
sreater number of industries of a more varied nature. In a ten year period 
just prior to the outbreak of the Civil W’ar, 1848 to 1857, there were as 
many iron manufacturing establishments put into operation as had _ been 
established during the preceding century.” This period also witnessed the 
forming of companies of men as\ the owners of the enterprises rather than 
individuals, though the Coleman family continued to dominate the industry: 
Also to be noticed in this period was the employing '6f men. oot included 
among the owners to manage the several plants. Production increased 
“tremendously, more men were employed, and the iron industry became the 
most important industry of this entire region. et 

During this second period of development, the products of Lebanon 
County furnaces and forges were sold to a more diversified group of con- 
-umers located at more distant points than had previously been reached. By 
860, Cornwall Furnace was overshadowed by the erection of larger furnaces 
in the county. In spite of this, however, the owners of Cornwall were selling 
ig iron not only to several forges in the surrounding counties, but also to. 
he Harrisburg Car Company at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and to the Phila- 
lelphia and Reading Railroad Company. Cabeen and Company of Philadel- 


vhia was acting as agent for the Furnace at this time." 


For more than a century the foundation of this important industry 
vas the sourée of the iron ore itself rather than the furnaces, forges, and 
nills which used the ore. These latter owed their existence altogether to the 


‘ortunate fact that Cornwall with its fabulous store of ore was in the, 


mmediate vicinity, as was an abundant supply of wood, limestone, and, 
ater anthracite coal, all essential ingredients for a successful iron industry.‘ | 


“Girard”, in the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 13, 1940, stated the case 


vell. “Rich as have been its thousands of smiling acres”, he wrote, “and 
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large as were its harvests, the biggest single event in Lebanon’s annals was 
the discovery. of three green hills. Big Hill, Middle Hill, and Grassy Hill, 


all within quarter of a mile area. comprised what for a century was the 


world’s greatest iron mine.” 


Writing eighty years prior to this date, the editor of The Press in 
Philadelphia, also characterized Cornwall in glowing fashion. “The Corn- 
wall ore hills, situate about five miles South of the town of Lebanon, are 
the principal attraction of the valley, and is,’ perhaps, the richest deposit 
of ore within the same compass in the country. The Cornwall hills are 
truly a mineral and geological curiosity, well worth a ride from Philadelphia 


to behold.’’* 





‘The history. and the development of the ore -hills at Cornwall have been 
the subject of many articles and addresses.” Interest in: them has not, waned 
in the more than two hundred years that lave passed since their discovery. 
Historians, geologists, economists, antiquarians, and genealogists have written 
on many phases of the subject. It is well that they have, for the subject is 
an interesting one, one that permits many different approaches and inter- 
pretations. In an cconomic history of Lebanon County, the “hills” are indis- 
- pensable, since without them the iron industry, which was the foundation of 
most of the industry of the county before the Civil War, -would scarcely _ 
have developed. The exact time of their discovery and the individual who 
discovered that this section of the South Mountains contained deposits 
of iron ore will probably never be known. It was Peter Grubb, however, who 
first profitably used the ore and who first developed the ore hills. 


Peter Grubb was born at Grubb’s Landing, near Wilmington, Delaware 
on the Delaware River. He was the son of John Grubb, a native of Corn. 
wall, England, who came to this country in 1692. Peter Grubb died, 
 testate, in 1754, leaving two sons, Curtis Grubb and Peter Grubb, jr.!". 


These ore hills lie in the South Mountains, five miles south of the cit) 
of Lebanon. Much of the ore is exposed and large amounts of ore lie clos 
to the surface. So from the beginning mining operations were relativel:. 
easy and far less expensive than in mines where shafts and tunnels had to be 
dug. The exposed part of the ore centered about three hills, ranging ir 
an east-west direction, and named “Big Hill”, “Middle Hill’, and “Grass 
Hill”. Their situation is somewhat unusual, since they were located in : 
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very rich and fertile farm country and not, as might be expected in a rugged, | 
inaccessible area. The forests of which they were a part, served as the es 
source of charcoal for the furnaces in the surrounding area. Then, too, 4 
they were entirely surroundéd by limestone, so essential in the smelting of the " 

ore, and within thirty miles of the anthracite coal fields: which was. to be of .... . 
advantage when anthracite succeeded charcoal as fuel. “Finally, the valleys x % 
between the hills were cut by streams of water which furnished the power 
to operate the furnaces until the advent of the steam engine.- It is difficult 2 
to over-estimate the economic importance, not alone of the ore hills them- 
selves, but also of the strategic location which they had. They were indeed 4 
the “peculiar feature” of the Lebanon Valley. 4 


Visitars have always been impressed by the ore hills, not alone because 
of the size of the hills and the amount of ore already produced, but also ; 
because of the apparently limitless amount of ore still to be remoyed. In “4 
“A History of New Sweden”, Adrelius wrote that these, hills were “rich “and ” 4 
abundant” in ore.!! In 1789, Alex. Graydon wrote to Mr. Jedidiah Morse, 3) 
“Conewago Hill, in which there is a mine of Iron Ore belonging to the 
Estate of the late Mr. Grubb . . . appears to’ be inexhaustible”. AEP Tn 1847, 
after a visit to Cornwall, “J.F."" wrote to the editor of the Norristown 
Herald that even though eight or ten furnaces have obtained their ore here 
for more than one hundred years, they “have scarcely made an impression”. 1% 
). P. Lesley, State Geologist, wrote in 1892, “the great magnetic iron ore mine 
of Cornwall, in Lebanon County is unique in its character, standing alone in 
the geology of the State, and pouring year after year its flood of wealth 
into the business world. Worked for more than fifty years [ssc] it shows no 


sign of exhaustion; on the contrary, its annual output continually swells 
” b tae . 
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There have been several serious. attempts to estimate the total amount 
of ore taken from these hills. No figures, however carefully they may have 
been arrived at, can be entirely accurate, for there were no exact records 


kept of mining operations before 1848. Through the use of the “Blast Books” +h 
of furnaces known to have used Cornwall ore, though. an estimate of the ore = 
mined can be made, but even such amounts are open to questioa’ since many ens 
of the “Blast Books” have been destroyed. Mr. Henry C. Gnittinger, at one ~§ 
time Superintendent of the North Cornwall Furnaces, and for many years : 
identified with the Coleman interests, has estimated the total number of 4 
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By using a less accurate method, in his Progressive Pennsylvania, Swank 
arrived at the grand total of 20,366,696 tons of iron ore produced from 1740 


ro 1908.16 








From 1740 to 1790, three furnaces, each 
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Periods 


2,000 tons yearly, about 


From 1790 to 1848, six furnaces, each 


2,000 tons yearly, about 
From April 1, 1848, to January 1, 1853 
From January 1, 1853, to February 1, 1864, 

(date of formation of Cornwal! Ore Bank 


Company) the shipments amounted to 


From February 1, 1864, to the end of 1907 the shipments were 


as. follows: 





Years 


" 1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1876 . 


1877 
1878 





Whatever else may be said with respect to the accuracy of these figures, 
they do-represent a rough estimate of the tonnage of iron ore which had been 
cemoved from the Cornwall deposits up to the beginning of the twentieth 
Since the local furnaces were almost entirely dependent upon 


zentury. 


Cornwall ore, the growth of the iron industry of the Lebanon region can be 
readily traced in the increased amounts of iron ore mined, and the 
mental position of Cornwall in the industrial growth of the Lebanon Valley 


is rather clearly revealed. 


Gross Tons 


165,915 
114,802 
216,659 
202,755 
165,843 
173,428 
174,407 
176,054 
193,317 
166,782 
112,429 

98,924 
137,901 
171,588 


' 179,299 


1879 
1880 
18$1 
1882 
1883 
_1884 
1885 


1886 


1887 
18388 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1392 
1893 


Years Gross Tons 


268,488 
231,172 


' 249-050 


309,680 
363,143 
412,319 
$08,864 
688,054 
667,210 
722,917 
769,020 
686,302 
663,755 
634,714 
439,705 


~ 


~ a. 
1,351,717 tons 


Years 


“A894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1399 
1900 
T3901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


300,000 tons 


700,000 tons 
173,190 tons 


TOTAL - 20,366,696 
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The history of the changes in ownership of the Cornwall Ore Hills is a 
very complex history, and has been adequately worked out in several pub- 
lications.!7 By way of summary it may be noted here that Peter Grub 
secured in several ways from 1734 to 1737 the land which included the iron g 
deposits. On May 8, 1732, John, Thomas, and Richard Penn had conveyed 
by warrant a tract of land, including the ore hills, to Joseph Turner of 
Philadelphia. Turner, on April 5, 1734, assigned this tract to William 
Allen. On this same day of April, Peter Grubb bought 300 acres of this 
land from Allen for the sum of £135. On November 2, 1734, he was granted 
a warrant to a tract of land consisting of 195 acres. Finally, he was granted 
a warrant to two tracts of land, totalling 142.5 acres on December 2, 1737. 
All of these tracts were adjoining. When Peter Grubb died, intestate, in 
1754, all of his property was divided between his two sons, Curtis and Peter 
Grubb, .Curtis, who was the elder of these’ two sons, received two-thirds, ; 
and Peter, the younger, received one- -thigd'’ of the estate. On June 28, 1783, 
Curtis Grubb conveyed to his oldest son, Peter, one-sixth of all his lands, 
and one-sixth of the Cornwall ore hills. — 


Shortly : thereafter, on September 26, 1785, articles of agreement were 


‘entered into between-“‘Peter Grubb, ironmaster, Heidelberg Township, Berks 


County, now Lebanon and Robert Coleman, ironmaster, Elizabeth Township, 
Lancaster County,” by which Grubb, in consideration of £8500 gold or silver. 
lawful money of Pennsylvania, covenanted on or before May 1, 1786, to 
grant to Coleman the above mentioned one-sixth interest in the Cornwall 
property. The conveyance was actually made to Robert Coleman on May 
9, 1786, except that Peter Grubb reserved the right of “digging, raising, and 
hauling away a sufficient quantity of iron ore for the supply of any one furnace 
at the election of the said Peter Grubb, his heirs and assigns, at all -times 


hereafter’’.18 


Thus did the magic name of Coleman enter into Lebanon County in- 
dustrial history, a name that was to remain most important until the twen- 
tieth century.'!® On January 12, 1798, the executors of Curtis Grubb sold 


all of his real estate to Coleman, including the ore hills, and on May -12, 


1798, Henry Bates Grubb, who: one week before had acquired the interest 
of his brother Burd in the three hills, conveyed to Coleman one-half of his 
interest in the property. Coleman then owned five- sixths of the ore hills, 
and Henry Bates Grubb retained « one-sixth.2° “When Robert Coleman died, 


+ 
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in 1825, he left his interest in the ore hills and all of his other estates, fur- 
naces, forges, farms, etc., to his four sons, William, James, Edward, and 


Thomas Burd Coleman. 21 


In order to facilitate a proper and convenient. Mibvicto of the Coleman... 
interest in the ore hills, all of the rights of ownership were considered as 
though divided into ninety-six equal parts. Each of the sons of Robert Cole- 


- ° . = . . me ‘ : 
man received twenty ninety-sixths; and sixteen ninety-sixths went to Edward 


B. and Clement B. Grubb, the sons of Henry Bates Grubb to whom the 


99 


original Grubb interest had descended. 22 This division remained, the several 


ninety-sixths parts being handed down from father to son, until late in the 
nineteenth century when control of the ore hills began to pass from the 
Coleman family into the hands of the Benosy bean Steel Company and 
later to the Bethlehem Steel; Company. bal 

~ Until the middle of the. beter century,“the Beet for ore was 
fairly stable. This-fact allowed the owners to extract the ore by an unusually 
simple process, and in much the same way as it had been extracted in the 
18th century — each owner taking ore on any of the three hills wherever it 
was most convenient for him to do so. There was little need for the ex- 
penditure of much~capital. About all that was required was money to 
pay the wages of the workers, some picks and shovels, and, later, a supply 
of powder for blasting.23 The methods used are roughly to be compared 
with quarrying.~4* Several men, having only pointed bars, axes, and shovels 
to use as tools, could easily keep one furnace supplied with ore. 


“The uniform mode of working these hills for a century past has 
been by superficial diggings in the manner usual in leveling hills 
or digging gravel from hills or mounds thereof above the surface of 
the land, when the intent was to remove the whole of the hill, and 
level the site thereof. There have never been any subterraneous 
workings for iron-ore, nor any ‘of the expensive contrivances 
usual in mining; the work has always been: _prosecuted by daylight, 
and there have been no cuttings or excavations of greater depth 
than thirty feet, excepting the cuttings in the breast of the hills 
from the base or near the base, which have been thus worked 
into and upon the face of the hill to a greater depth, but never 
lower than the level of the road, by which the ore when dug is 
carried away. The motive for making these deeper cuttings 
rather than continuing: the surface diggings has been the greater. - 
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convenience of loading in railway-cars which are brought to the * 
side of the hill. In no case has there been any work done in getting 
iron-ore in the manner of ordinary mining, but always by such : 
superficial and surface diggings as have,been described. And the 
workings are in another particular varied from that usual in 
mining, viz: that the whole body of the hill which is dug into, as 

well as that which lies below the surface as the surface itself, 

is carried away and used as iron-ore for smelting.” 25 


Wagons were used to haul the ore from the hills to’ the several furnaces in - 


the vicinity using Cornwall ore, though some ore was delivered by wagons to 
furnaces as far distant as Mt. Vernon Furnace at Conewago, Manada Furnace in 
Dauphin County, and Reading Furnace at Robesonia.26 Frequently the 
wagons and horses were decorated with varied colored ribbons, while some 
drivers attached bells to the yokes, thus creating a picture and causing 


-sounds which remained a familiar part of the memory of many Lebanon 


County inhabitants. When the Union Canal was ‘completed, a considerable 
amount of ore was hauled to the ‘sevéral landings at Lebanon from which it 
was carried by boats on the Canal to more distant furnaces. On December 
11, 1847, for example, eight boats loaded with iron ore left North Lebanon for 
Reading where were located a number of ‘furnaces using Cornwall ore.?* 


It is not possible to state exactly how many men worked on the hills. at 
any given time. during the eighteenth century. The records in existence, 
such as the Time Books, of the Cornwall Charcoal Furnace, include all of the 
workmen employed on the Cornwall estates, miners, furnace men, farmers, 
etc., but do not list them according to occupation. However, it may be 
said, by way of estimate, that during most of the eighteenth century six to 
ten miners could supply sufficient ore for the furnaces of the vicinity. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century that number was likely doubled, 
as the result of the erection of several additional furnaces that used Cornwall 


on an extended scale were undertaken and the number of miners was greatly 


‘increased.28 In 1847 the furnaces at North Lebanon were blown in. In the 


‘ore. It was in the second half of the nineteenth century that mining operations. 


following decade, as has been noted above, several other furnaces were built 


in or around Lebanon. These new furnaces created an additional demand for 
ore which, together with the improvements made in transportation such as 
the completion of the North Lebanon Railroad in 1855, 29 caused: the abandon- 
ment of the older methods of mining and the gradual substitution: of more 
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modern methods. In 1865-a spiral railroad was built to the top of “Big Hill’, 
with laterals running to “Middle Hill’ and ‘Grassy Filf ae scheespiral 


’ 
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railroad was designed by William Lorenz of the Lebanon Valley Railroad. It 
wes two and one-half mités leng and passed around “Big Hill” two and one- 
half times in its spiral, reaching an elevation of 250 feet: It:«was first .putes> --— 
into operation in December, 1865.3 This railroad made it possible for the 
miners to load the ore directly on to railroad cars instead of hauling the ore 
by wagon from the hills to the sidings of the ‘North Lebanon. Railroad. 
Instead of digging ‘ ‘mine holes’’, a system of mining in terraces was adopted, 
and instead of using bars and picks, rock drills driven by steam power were sub- 
stituted.*! Using these methods, operations were begun at the top of the 
hill; and the terraces, or ‘“‘benches” as they were called, were cut down by 
blasting. The “benches” were usually three to four feet in width. In this 
way, according tc the testimony of Mr. J. Taylor Boyd. Superintendent of 
Mines- for R. and G. D. Colenaan,-in 1851, a miner -could, take out from - 





five to ten tons of ore per day.** Pay ; re £ 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the plantation and the i 
ore hills were located in a heavily forested region. Since charcgal was the i 
only fuel used in the smelting of iron ore until the cighteen-forties, it swas ‘ 
mest fortunate for the ironmasters at Cornwall in the eighteenth and early a 
nineteenth centuries that this fuel could be obtained from the ample woodlands ; 
to be found in the immediate vicinity. j 

During the winter months, or when the furnace was out of the blast for a | 
considerable time, miners, woodcutters, and all other furnace employees who 4 
could be spared would go out into the surrounding forests and cut down the t 
trees.** Black oak, white oak, hickory, chestnut or pine were preferred and 3 
were cut into logs of proper lengths. These logs would then be stacked until 5 
time for charring. It wes not feasible to char the wood immediately, for char- ‘. 
coal must be kept under cover or it becomes useless, and the “coal houses”’, E 
large though they were, could store only enough charcoal to supply the fur- | E 
nace for a short time. A charcoal furnace used about four hundred bushels : t 
of charcoal per ton of iron produced.** | es 4 

“ 


At Cornwall as many as fourteen men were employed at wood cutting 
in one season, though the number varied greatly through the years. They 
were paid by the cord, receiving two shillings six pence per cord in 1768, 
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Bf. < twenty-five cents per cord in 1830, and as high as sixty-five cents per cord 
Sa in 1865.*° In other instances, men cut wood for the Furnace in return foi 
i: Be their rent. In April, 1784, for example an agrcement was made with gh 
a ae - McLaughlin “to cut 50 Cords Wood fand pay all Taxes for One years a 


of the Plantation he lives now on”.°® 
The process of “burning charcoal” is seemingly a simple one, yet it 

required constant care and supervision on the. part of the “‘colliers” lest the 

; hearth break out into open flame-and burn the wood to ashes. The “hearth” 
or “charcoal pit” was a circular plot of ground from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in diameter. The wood to be charred was brought to the hearth and 
arranged in the form of a cone, with a central chimney about four inches in 
-diameter and six feet in height, made of logs. The cone was generally from- 
“twenty to twenty-five feet in diameter at the base. After. the cone was’ con- 
structed, it was covered with loose soil, leaves, or sod. A fire, started in- 
the chimney, was fed by drafts of ar introduced by holes in the side of the 
pile. For the next several days extheme care was necessary on the part of 
the colliers to prevent flames from ‘breaking out. If in spite of this care, . 
flames did’ appear, they would ‘be extinguished immediately with more dirt 
or leaves from piles previously gathered for that purpose.3? 
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When the coaling process was completed, the charcoal was hauled to the 
charcoal house which was always located near the furnace, and was ready 
-for use when needed. The ruins of many scores of these hearths may still 
be seen in the Cornwall area, for at such spots the soil today is as black as 


it was a century or a century and a half ago. 


In order to keep the furnace adequately supplied with charcoal the 
services of several master colliers and some: assistants were required. “Many 
of these charcoal burners lived’ in small log houses in the woods, somewhat 
removed from the furnace site, thus living a somewhat lonely existence. The 
Jocations of several of these cabins are still pointed out by the older residents 
of the Cornwall region.?8 In the eighteenth century they were paid on “a 
monthly basis, receiving, in. 1776, seventy-five to eighty-five shillings per 
month:39 In the next century, however, they were generally paid by the cord, 
being given thirty-three and one-half cents per cord in-1840 and forty to 
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forty-five cents per cord in 1865.49, 
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While it has been impossible to estimate with any accuracy the number 
vt men employed in the “mine holes”, a study of the Journals, Time Books, 





| etc., does reveal the wages that were paid to these men. For “pounding” 
in the mine, that is,~the breaking up of larger chunks of ore into smaller 
pieces before loading it, the workman in 1776 received’60° shillifigs per monthfT"> 
eg that time on these men received a steadily increasing wage. In 1820 a 
“mine pounder” received $12.00 per month.?? In 1830 he received $25.33 
per month, #3. in 1840 it was increased to $27.00 per month,?# and by 1850. 
it had reached $30.00 per month.4° At the end of the period of this study, 
1865, mine pounders received $33.60 per month.*®- The wages paid to ordin- 
ary laborers, likely of the most unskilled type, did not equal those paid to 
the pounders. The former.received in 1820, for example, $12.00 per month,#7 
this -wage being increased to $14.50 per month by 1860.4 
: \ z= 
Under the conditions: prevailing in the first half_of .the nineteenth century, 
these wages proved to be satisfactory to most of the workmen. Fhe Time 
Books show that year after year, with but few changes, the same men were 
at work. Labor turnover was at a minimuni. In several instances several gen- 
erations of the same family, such as the Shays (Sheas}.- wel ane Pattons, 
_ worked at the mines or the furnaces at the same time. When-a workman did 
become dissatisfied with his wages or his job, he left Cornwall to secure em- 
ployment elsewhere. But the paternalistic attitude, which the Colemans held 
toward their employees, helped them usually to have an abundant labor supply. 


It was not until 1864 that any real difficulties were encountered between 
employer and employee. In the first week of April of that year, the “‘miners” 
went on strike for a raise in wages to $1.50 per day instead of the $33.60 per 
month which they had béen receiving. “When Sheriff Stouch of Lebanon 
County was notified that the striking miners were rioting, he raised 2 posse of © 
fifty men to go to Cornwall. When the posse arrived they found no rioting 
but did -bring charges of disturbing the peace against six men who had allegedly 
taken part in the strike. They were arrested and brought to Lebanon where. 
they gave bail for appearance at Court. At the trial which followed-three 
men, Richard Mullen, Anthony Worley, ‘and Jonathan Witman, were found 
guilty of conspiracy to commit an illegal act, sentenced to a fine of ten dollars 
each, plus costs, and were bound in one hundred dollars. each to a the 


— 


peace for one year. a9 
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As the demand for ore increased, there was also a change in the business 
and legal arrangements which previously had governed mining operations. | 
When demand for ore was limited, as it was during the eighteenth century 
each of the owners opened “holes” in the “Kill” without interfering with 
each other. With the demand for ore increasing, however, the need for a more 
business-like arrangement was seen, for each of the owners began to sell as 
much ore as possible at whatever price he could obtain without making any 
-accounting to the other owners. This resulted in a great deal of confusion 
and considerable dispute. Consequently on March 30, 1848, the principal 
owners, Robert Coleman, G. Dawson Coleman, Robert W. Coleman, William 
Coleman, Edward B. Grubb, and Clement B. Grubb, entered into an agree- 
ment by which all of them were to account to one another for all of the 
ore they removed. This agreement was adhered to for several years, each of 
the parties to the agreement keeping his .own. records in. an Iron Ore- 
account book.®9. The agreement was soon found to be inadequate. “The 
parties to the agreement discovered, thar it wis impossible to make an equal 
division of the ore because of the physical features of the ore hills. Some 
sections of the hills required extensive mining operations, and the ore was 
found to differ considerably in purity, thus causing a variation in the costs 
of mining and hence in the price ‘of the ores. -This situation gave rise to a 
ruinous competition: among the owners causing disputes which eventually 
resulted in one of the most famous law-suits in the history of the Lebanon 
County Courts.*! It became known locally as “the battle of the giants”. 
The best legal talent then obtainable was secured by all the parties to the 
suit. The local attorneys retained included John Weidman, Levi Kline, John 
W. Ulrich, Amos P. Boughter, and Josiah Funck. From the Lancaster County 
Bar came James L. Reynolds and Clement B. Penrose. Also included in 


this array of legal minds were Jeremiah S. Black of York, John C. Kunkel © 


- and John H. Briggs of Harrisburg, Francis W. Hughes of Pottsville, William 
Strong of Reading, and from Philadelphia, R. C. McMurtie, George M. 
Wharton, George W. Biddle, and E. Spencer Miller. 


The suit to work out an equitable distribution of the production of the 
52. and after several postponements and. appeals, 
was finally concluded in 1869. But before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


mine was brought in 1851, 


delivered its final decision, the principals to. the suit, ‘or in some “instances 
their heirs, organized the “Cornwall Ore Bank Company” on February 1, 1864. 
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This company was to control all mining operations and account to the joint 
owners for all of the ore taken. The accounting was to be done by a General 
Superintendent of the Mines. 


In order to~facilitate the work of the General Superintendent, 


Sand to protect the Cornwall Ore Bank Company against domination* by any of 





its individual members, a separate Office Building was erected in 1865. It was 


“a very handsome building”, built of red sand-stone, two stories high, with 


a tower. The bell which was placed in a cupola on top of the tower was rung © 


to begin and end each working day.>* 


The Robesonia Iron Company, how-. 
ever, had not been a party to the suit, nor did it become a part of the Cornwall 
Ore Bank Company, and so continued to extract ore from the hills under 
the rights which had been retained by Peter Grubb and which had been 
transferred to: it. 

Thus for a period of more tharf a century and a quarter before Gi Civil 
War and only to a lesser extent since 1865, the Come teseae of ore have 
played a very important role in developing the iron industries of the Lebanon 
region, and to a certain degree those of the state and nation as well. 


the second half of the nineteenth century, fundamental changes in'the iron 


_ industry took place which somewhat lessened the ‘importance of Cornwall 


on the national scene, though Cornwall ore continued to be the mainstay for 
many of the furnaces of central Pennsylvania. The ‘increased building of rail- 
roads which decreased the costs of transportation; the discovery that coke 
made from bituminous coal could be used advantageously as fuel in the 
smelting of iron; and the discovery in the Lake Superior district of ores that 
have the double advantage of containing less sulphur and being strategically 
located for cheap -water transportation to the coke centers54—all these 
served to take the center of the iron industry from eastern Pennsylvania to 


the region west of the Appalachians. 


It was only natural that, since the amount of ore which was mined at 
Cornwall was very large, and since the mining operations there proved to be 
very profitable, men would assume that other lands in Lebanon County con~ 
tained deposits of iron ore which would be equally profitable. “Hence the 
search for ore and the announcements of claims of having discovered beds of. 
ore were items of increasing interest to the people of the county in the 
decades before the Civil War. if 


J. Taylor Boyd was selected as the first General . 
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It is true that much of the soil of the county does contain traces of 
iron. And, indeed, here and there, scattered throughout the Lebanon Valley, 
there are “beds” of iron ore. Even today, two centuries after the ace 
settlers arrived, one occasionally learns fhat a farmer has “discovered” a - 
deposit of iron ore on his land. Officials of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
still receive “offers” of fields. which have, according to the owners, “large 
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deposits” of ore. When these claims are examined, however, it is always 
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found that the “deposit” is so small, or the iron content of the ore is so low, ff 
that the expense of extraction and transportation would not warrant any _ 
operations of any kind being undertaken. But the owner of the land seldom 
i accepts such economic reasoning as final. He usually retains for a-long § 
times his delusion that great potential wealth lies unexploited in his fields. 













Some of these deposits, especially same of. those found in the nineteenth 
aa . century were, though small in area, quite, rich in content. Most “of them” 






be: : were close to the surface of the land on Which they were located, permitting 






direct loading of the ore on to wagons to be hauled to the nearest furnace. 






a Such beds were worked until they were exhausted; all that remains of such - f 






= efforts today, are abandoned holes around which farmers must detour labor- 
iously every time they plow their fields. While a-few of these beds were 







=a, worked for a period of several years, most of them were operated only a few 






weeks or months. None of them, as far as can be learned today, were very 






fe successful financially, and, after a time, it became an accepted fact that 






Cornwall was the only place in the county where large deposits of iron ore 





are to be found. 










The most active search for these scattered deposits coincided, quite 
naturally, with the period of expansion of the iron industry in the 1840’s and 






Fe 1850’s. In those two decades claims were made for the discovery of iron ore: 






Be «in eight townships of the county. This caused for a brief period some specula- 






_- ° tion in farm lands which were thought to contain iron ore deposits. As a 






result farm prices were for a time very much higher than normal. 






Many Of these claims can be found in the newspaper advertisements of 






the period. Instead of emphasizing such qualities of the farm as fertility of 
soil’ and fine woodlands, the owner stresses the fact that his land contains 
iron ore deposits. In 1845, for example, the properties of Valentine Shouffler ) 
of Jonestown were advertised for sale. These properties included a tract 
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of land in Swatara Township which contained, it was stated, “an inexhaustible 
body of iron ore which will some-day be a source of great’ speculation”. 55 
In 1847, a farm situated near Annville containing less than one hundred ee % 
acres was sold for ten thousand dollars. The high price obtained in this = 
sale was due to the fact that the farm included™ ‘an ‘Tron déposit of unstated hae 


size. 96 


While most of the sites of these iron deposits were in the southern end of 
the county, along the South Mountains, occasional references to ore deposits 
along the Blue Mountains to the north can be found. In 1849 one such 
location was noted. In this reference ‘the additional advantage was stressed 
that it was near a large body of anthracite coal. ‘The gentleman who in- 
forms us, says that the specimens he picked \ up are of the purest ore, and the 


> 


appearance _ thereabouts presents every promise of a valuable bed. 57, ak 


‘. 








- There were a tees of ichieses small ieee com a: were success- be 
fully operated for a brief. time.. In these cases the deposits of ore were large 


enough to attract men of capital and thus assure the machinery and equip- 
“mings” was located 
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ment necessary to carry on operations. One of these 
at Newmanstown. “Iron Ore, promising fair for an extensive and yaluable 
bed, has been discovered ona tract of land near Newmanstown . . . which 
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has been purchased by Messrs. Kline and Krause of this Borough. [Lebanon] A 
Should this bed come up to anticipations of the géntlemen purchasing, we SS 
believe it is their intention to commence the erection of a Furnace, early in og 
the Spring, on the Canal, nearly opposite this place. Such enterprises must ac 
meet the good wishes of our citizens, as it is by the Iron and Coal. business x 
that Lebanon is destined to flourish.”°% This ore bank was successfully Z 


operated for a time by a company of men from Lebanon: Kline, Guilford, 
and Shirk.59 The anticipated furnace was never built, though these three 
men later joined with several others in erecting the Dudley Furnace near 


Lebanon in 1854. 
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Another of these small deposits which was worked sporadically was known 

s “Bowman’s Mine”, and was located in Cornwall Township. It was sit- 
eh on a tract of twenty-four acres of land and in the “fifties was. owned 
and operated by Simeon Guilford.69 In the latter part of the decade operations 
were suspended. In. 1863, however, the firm of McManus, Seifert and Co. 
of Reading purchased the land for $4,500, and once again these “‘re -holes” 
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were put into operation.®! Several times during the rest of the nineteenth 
century and in the twentieth century other individuals and companies have 
attempted to work these mines, but never with any great success. ‘ 

All told, there were seven iron i mines being operated in 1870. Itgis 
a rather interesting commentary on the progress which steam power has 
made in the country, to note that all of these mines, large and small, used 
steam engines to assist in the work of mining. The use of water power in 
mining operations had been totally abangoned, though ir is still used here 
and there as power for feed and ffour mills. These seven mines employed 
no less than 176 employees, most of them doubtless working at the Cornwall 
mines. The use of shafts and tunnels had not yet been adopted at any of 
these mines because all of these employees are listed as being used ‘above 
ground”. In 1870 these mines produced 170,830 tons of -ore, valued at 
$460,406.52 otras, ase dightets “Gage: “I a 


ae 
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NOTES 


1. Bining, A. C., Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century, Lis 

2. Ibid., Chapter IIl. : : 

3. In 1370, for example there were 733 men and boys employed in the various iron 
industries. cf Lebanon County; there_ were eighteen establishments capitalized at 
$1,572,000. The cash wages paid to these employees for the year amounted to 
$340,679 and the materials which were produced were valued at $2,018,820. Ninth 
Census, (1870), III, 726. 

4. Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1776-1792; 1825-1832. It is likely, however, 
that some iron from Cornwall was shipped to England by way of the Susquehanna 
River and Baltimore. See Acrelius, op. cif., 165. 

~§. See Chapter VII. 
Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1848-1868. 
Raymond, R. W., The American Iron Master’s Work, Atlantic Monthly, XL, 527, this 


includes Cornwall as one of the “very brilliant’ exceptions” to the general statement 
that “The ore mines in the Uniced States are not, on the whole, conveniently: located 
with respect to fuels used in turning the ore into pig iron”. : 

8. The Press, August 5, 1857; the editor of the Lebanon Courier several months later com- 
mented on the ore hills with characteristic !ocal pride. thusly, “Cornwall is a natural 
and national curjosity, which we of Lebanon have just cause-to be proud of”. Lebanon 
Courier, January 15, 1858. : . ; 

9.. The name Cornwall doubtless was chesen by Peter Grubb to honor the: original home 
of the Grubb family in England. ; : 

10. Life and Letters of Edward Burd Grubb, I, passim, gives an adequate genealogy of 

the Grubb family. 
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Acrelius, op. cif., 164. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History’ and Biography, 1, 116. 

Letter of “J.F.” to the Norristown Herald, Lebanon, July 29, 1847, reprinted in the 
Lebanon Courier, August 14, 1847. “We learned”, . wrote the editor of the Courier 
on September 30, 1853, “thac Mr. Worrell, a competenc engineer, has made a measure- 


ment of the mines, from which he estimated them: to*tontain* forty millions Of tons ~: 


of ore above water level”. Not everyone connected with Cornwall was so optimistic, 


however, as to the amount of ore remaining in the “Hills”. Sam Small, an agent for 
the Grubbs, on June 24, 1867, wrote to Edward Grubb) “I was at Cornwall last week, 


and’ I was surprised how the Ore has gone, daily growing less. We ought to do some- 
thing to stcp this immense reduction of the Bank. . . . It appears to me we should 
advance the price and allow only a given quantity to be sold”. | Life and Letters of 
Edward Burd Grubb, II, 86. j 

Summary Final Report on the Geology of Pennsylvania (1892); For description of 
ths Cornwall ores, see Spencer, Arthur C., Magnetic Deposits of the Cornwall T ype, 


U.S. Geol. Survey. Bulletin 359. Washington, 1908; The Annual Report pf the 


2nd Perinsylvania Geological Survey for 1885. 

Grittinger, Henry C., Cornwall Fuftnaces and the . Cornwall Ore’ Banks or -Mine 
Hills, in Lebanon County Historical Society Papers/Tf, $4. Mr. A. Wilhelm, manager 
of the Cornwall Anthracite Furnace, testified in 1851, in the case of Coleman v. 
Coleman, that it “takes 2 tons, 1 cwt. to make one ton of iron, on the average for the 


- year”. Record of Court of Common Pleas of T.ebanon County of August Term, 


1851, No. 23. Coleman v. Coleman. This volume will be cited Fenty ae as Record 
.of Court. See also Alden’s Appeal Record. . =" 


Swank, James M., Progressive Pennsylvania, 219. Still another estimate was made in 
Iron Age, July 26, 1901, of i6,358,448 tons. With reference to these statistics as 
cited by Swank, however, he adds, ‘the word production is strictly applicable only down 
to 1853, bue for that year and for all subsequent years the figures represent shipments 
only. For all practical purposes, however, production and shipments may be regarded 
as convertible terms, as in a scries of years production and shipments would be 
equalized”. } 

Grittinger, op. ci?., Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, Il, 34-39; see also a 
chars prepared for this Society by Mr. Paul Grittinger which traces the ownership of 
the Cornwall Ore Banks from 1734 to 1932. For a shorter account of the Chain of 
Title, see Egle, W. H., History of the Counties of Dauphin and Lebanon, etc., 167, 
Bining, A. C., Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century, 57; also 
“Complainant’s Bill”. Copy of “Bill in Equity. Filed June 7, 1851”, in Record of 


“Court, pp. 7-15; In the Supreme Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania. 


Coleman v. Coleman. Appeal of R. and G. D. Coleman. Counter Statement of 
E. Burd Grubb, Adrainistrator of Edward B. Grubb, in ibid., 1-6. For a condensed 


‘form of the chain of title, see Swank, op. cit., 216-217. oe 


Alden’s Appeal Record, Repcrted 93 Pennsylvania 189; Coleman vy. Coleman 12 Penna. 
253-255; Grittinger, op. cit., Lebanon County Historical Society Pepers, HI, °36. This 
right was later sold to George Ege, and later passed into the hands of the Robesonia 


~ 


Iron Company. 
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& 
19. Swank says of Robert Coleman, “For more than a quarter of a century he was the 


most prominent ironmaster in the State”. Swank, James M., Introduction to a History 
of Iron’ Making and- Coal Mining in Pennsylvania, 27; a brief sketch of the. life’ of 
Robert Coleman, including his services during the Revolutionary War, and his sub- t 
sequent political activities is to be found in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXVI, 226-230, and XI, 71. .Ten years earlier, in 1776, Coleman 
leased Elizabeth Furnace for a period of seven years. He was thus in an excellent 
position to know the potentialities at Cornwall. 

20. Coleman v. Coleman, 12 Pennsylvania 253-255. 

21. The Will of Roberc Coleman. Lancaster County. Register of Wills. Will Book 

- *O”, Volume I, pp. 347-351. j 

22. Coleman v. Coleman, 12 Pennsylvania 253-255. 

23. Robert Coleman v. Robert W. Coleman, No. 37, May Term, 1869. George D. 
Coleman v. Robert W. Coleman, No. 38, May Term, 1869. In the Supreme ‘Court 

Sate __. of Pennsylvania, Middle District, 1869, pp. 14-16; see also Coleman v. Coleman 12. 

i Pennsylvania PBS S\ PAIN. ; - : Y 








S 24ces oliheir, manner of working is, and has been, « <0) run over the surface, where the mining 7+ 
a -: or quarrying was easiest — hence there a ‘openings . . . all around and all over 
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further you go down or into the hill, the more solid the ore becomes.” Letter of 
“J.F.” to the Norristown Herald, July 29, 1847, in Lebanon Courier, August 14, 1847. - 
2513 Colemanis Appeal, 12 Pennsylvania, 259-260. 
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26. Schoepf, John D., in his Travels Through Berks County -in 1783, Pennsylvania 
~ Magazine of History and Biography, V, 80, states that iron ore from Schaefferstown ‘ 
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and “Grubb’s mine” was sent to John Patton’s furnace, ten miles above Reading. 
Lebanon Courier, December 18, 1847. 

The firm of Shirk, Light and Hoffman, in North Lebanon handled most of the ore 
from Cornwall in the 1840's. Teams carried the ore from Cornwall to North Lebanon, 
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and from there it was forwarded by way of the Canal to the various forges and 
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furnaces which were located near the Canal in Lebanon and nearby counties. See for 


example, Ccrnwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron Book, 1832-1846, passim, 
28. The editor of the Lebanon Advertiser stated in the issue of April 21, 1852, thar 60 


Petar 


men were then employ eg at the Cornwall Ore Banks. Whether or nor -all of these 


‘ 


pe men were “miners”, he does not say. 


29. Lebanon Courier, Lebanon Advertiser, passim, 1850-1857, House Executive Documents, 
(116, 37:2. Preliminary Report, Eighth Census, (1860). 
2 The North Lebanon Railroad was an enterprise Lime conceived and executed 
by the Colemans, the owners of the Cornwall Ore Hills, especially R. W. Coleman, 
William Coleman, G. Dawson Coleman, and Robert Coleman. , 
In 1850 bills were introduced simultaneously into the Senate and House of 
the. Pennsylvania Legislature for a charter to build a railroad which would connect the 


1: aN BOR A oe. oA ver ner epevniens an 


ore hills with the Union Canal landings at Lebanon: The agitation at that time 
for a railroad from Harrisburg to Reading, -was an_ added - incentive. to the building 
of this road. In April, 1850, the bill was passed and signed, and books for subscrip- 
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tions to stock were immediately opened. All of the stock was at once taken by the 
Coleman interests. On June 29, 1852, the stockholders met to organize and elected 
Robert W. Coleman as President of the road. c 
Construction of the road was begun in March, 1853, and was rapidly pushed to 
completion. In October, 1855, trains bearing ore began to roll from Cornwall to 


Lebanon. A trainload or two now brought in as muc¢h..ore. as: 00. teams-of horses. 


a el 


pulling four ton wagons delivered to the Canal previously. By 1857, well over 
600 tons of ore were brought from Cornwall to Lebanon daily. 
The road when completed cost $309,195, and was 82 miles in length. 


Lebanon Courier, October 26, 1865; December 7, 1865. ; 
Record of Court. Coleman v. Coleman. Grittinger, op. cit., Lebanon County Historical 
Society Papers, Il, 39-42. , 
Record of Court. Coleman v. Coleman. © 

Alden’s Appeal Record, 93 Pennsy!vania 191. 

Bining, op. cit., 75; Lebanon County Historical: Society Papers, II, 21. 

Cornwall: Furnace, Journal, 1767-1768; 1822-1833; 1848-1868. are : 
Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. veined 

Bining, op. cit., 73-76. - neeres “ be ig “ihe DRX ease oi 
“Governor Dick”, a hill a “short distance east of/ Mt. Gretna, ° derived, its name, 
according to an accepted’ local tradition, from the fact that a slave of that name 
was a collier whose cabin was located at the foot of the hill. Today Governor 
Dick is a favorite spot for picnickers, and_ hikers. 
Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1774-1776. i oe * 

_Ibid., 1832-1841; 1848-1868. In 1865, however, some of the colliers were paid $1.70 
_ per day. : ; 
Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1774-1776. 


Ibid., 1804-1822 

lbid., 1822-1833. 

lbid., 1832-1841. 

lbid., 1848-1868. 

Ibid., 1848-1868. 

Tbid., 1804-1822. 

lbid., 1848-1868. 

Lebanon Courier, April 14, 1864; April 21, ‘1864; April 28, 1864. 

Record of Coart. “Statements a, R. W. Coleman and Robert W. Coleman, of the 
iron and copper ore used and sold by them, presented to the Master.” “Statements 
of R. & G. D. Coleman, of iron and copper ore used and sold, presented.” “Statements 
of Edward B. Grubb and Clement B. Grubb, of iron and copper ore used and sold, 
presented.” ‘Statements of iron ore used and sold by the owners of Reading Furnace, 
presented by the Messrs. Grubbs.” See also Iron Ore account book of R. W.: and William 
Coleman, November 1, 1860, to December 31, 1861. 

Record of Court. Robert W. Coleman v. William Coleman, Robert Coleman, G. 
Dawson Coleman, Edward B. Grubb, and Clement B. Grubb. See also eo nees op. 
cite cesanosy County Historical Society Papers, II, 53. ete bak 
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: ‘ ca) 
Lebanon Courier, December 26, 1851; February 20, 1852; Lebanon Advertiser, February 
25, 1852; April 28, 1852. ; ' 
Lebanon Cuurier, December 7, 1865. The minutes of the mectings of this company froth 
1864 to 1882 have been published in the Artickes of Association of the Cornwall Ore 
Bank Company, With Full Minutes. 
The subject of the shift westward of the iron industry after the Civil War is generally 
covered in Kirkland, E. C., A History of American Economie Life, Ch. X1; Shannon, 
FP. A., America’s Economic Growth, Ch. XXIV; and Clark, V. S., History of Manu- 
factures in the United States, 1, 496-501. See also Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania, 


Orr etre ae ee Le ks 


219-221, especially the table on p. 221. ‘ 
Lebanon Courier, September 17, 1§45.-In one of his many editorials on the subject of 
the bright future for Lebanon County industry, Mr. Worth of the Courier wrote, 
“The Ore of Lebanon County is inferior to none in the country; and we hear that 
there is a prospect of an addition of several new beds to those already’ opened. 
Capitalists, who wish profitable and safe investments, should turn their attention 
this way”. IJbid., January 15, 1848. 

Ibid., January 1,_1848. In 1849 another advertisement noted that “over Two Hundred 
tons [of iron ore] have been taken out” of the deposit to be found on the farm. 
Ibid., September 8, 1849. - , . 

Ibid., June 23, 1849. See also the claims advanced for a tract of land located near 
Bunker Hill on the farm of Dr. Cooper, in ibid., June 6, 1851. 

Ibid., December 4, 1847. 


Ibid., july 22, 1848. Mr. Simeon Guilford, one of the members of this company, 


was a Civil Engineer ‘who had been very active in the construction of the Union 
Canal in the 1820’s> He later turned his attention to the iron industry and became 
part owner in several enterprises in and about Lebanon. Lebanon County Historical 
Society Papers, III, 18-19. 
Assessments of Cornwall Township, 1854. See also Egle, op. cif., 161. 

Lebanon Courier, December 24, 1863. In Jackson Township, two and_ one-half 
miles south of Myerstown, a mine was worked for several years during the Civil War, 
but it too was short-lived. Ibid., August 25, 1864. 


Ninth Census, (1870), III, 786. 
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CHAPTER V 


CORNWALL-~— 


— 


PLANTATION AND ‘FWYRNACE- 


The development of the iron manufacturing industries in Lebanon 
County up to the time of the Civil War, as has been noted above, is divided 


into two clearly defined periods: 1737 to 1840 and 1848 to 1857: The ” 


earlier period witnessed the erection of -one bloomery erected by Peter Grubb 
about 1735; three cold-blase charcoal furnaces, Cornwall, 1742, Colebrook, 
1791, and Monroe, 1837; six forges, Upper and Lower Hopewell, 1737-1742, 
Newmarket, 1748, Speedwell, 1760, Union, 1782, and Monroe, 1835; and one 
_ foundry, Phraeners,in Lebanon, 1840. Although all of them played a part in 
developing this very essential industry, it was the-Gornwall Charcoal’ Furnace, 
the third of these to be established in point of time, that played thé most im- 
portant role for many years, and had the longest career. Then, too, its history 
has been romanticized to such an extent that the mere mention of Lebanon 
County even today immediately calls to mind “Cornwall Charcoal Furnace” 


For many years a tradition persisted that the first actual “iron works” 
in Lebanon County was a bloomery, erected by Peter Grubb about 1735. Its 
location was said to have been about one-half mile south of the present 
site of Minersvillage, near the ore hills. In 1899, Mr. J. Taylor Boyd, 
Superintendent of the Cornwall Ore Bank Company. and Mr. Henry C. 
Grittinger, after a careful search, discovered some cinder and white iron, 
lightly covered with top soil, in the location generally pointed out by the 
older residents of the region as the location of the bloomery. There was 
evidence also that a stream of water, long since dried up, had passed nearby. 
These evidences seemed to the gentlemen named above to prove the tradition. 
The bloomery must have been a small one, perhaps erected on an experimental 
basis, to determine how well the ores of Cornwall could be worked. The 
absence of any records of its operations, the small ‘size wot the . stream of 
water used to provide power, the narrowness of the ravine, and the lack 
of evidence that any substantial buildings were erected on-the site would 
seem to show that it was not intended as a permanent iron works. 1} 
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In 1739, with doubtless the experiences of operating this bloomery to 
guide him, Peter Grubb definitely set out upon a carcer as ironmaster. He 
thereupon began the industry which for the succeeding two centuries was to 
be the economic foundation of industrial (Lebanon County. 


“On the 22nd day of September in the thirteenth Year of the 
reign of King George the Second over Great Britain, France &c, 
Anno Domini 1739, between Peter Grubb of the township of 
Warwick in the County of Lancaster, of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, Iron Master, with Samuel Gritbb of East Bradford, in 
the County of Chester, + Charcoal Furnaee to be built, & to be 
called Cornwall... .72 


It is this furnace, the Cornwall Charcoal Furnace, that for fifty years 


shad a monopoly~on_the smelting of iron ore in. the Lebanon area. Since it. 


was -for many years the center -of the economic life of the Grubbs and, 


> 


later, the Colemans, and since the estates of the latter family for ‘so many.” 


years were located near the Furnace, it ‘may be well at this point to give. 
a brief description of the plantation upon which this Furnace stood. 


Beginning with the small tract which Peter Grubb purchased in 1734, 
the Cornwall plantation grew steadily in size through additional purchases 
by the Grubbs and, later, the Colemans By the middle of the nineteenth’ 
century, the tract of land upon which stood the Cornwall Furnace consisted 
of 9,669 acres. 


On this tract, at one time or another, were located the Cornwall Ore 
Hills, three furnaces, Cornwall Charcoal, Colebrook (Mt. Joy), and, after 
1849, the Cornwall Anthracite; two forges, Hopewell and Speedwell, several 
large mansions, mills, schools, stores, and villages in which lived many 
of the workmen who were employed by the owners of the above enterprises. 
There were also farms and woodlands to be inchided in this general sketch. 
In fact, with some few rather obvious exceptions, such as salt and sugar, 
most of the. necessities of life were produced on the plantation. Economically, 
it was almost self-sufficient.. The farms supplied the food needed by the. 
owners and workers, the woodlands supplied the fuel needed by the furnaces 
and forges. 


Many of the buildings were built of brown sand-stone, found so plen- 
tifully in the region about Cornwall. Many of them are still standing, now 
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occupied, in several instances, by the descendants of the owners and workers 
of the eighteenth century. Houses for the workers were generally erected 
along the roads which crossed the plantation, near the furnace or forge at 
which the men worked. A few of these villages received their name from 


the name of the furnace, others received such quaint appellations as. ‘‘Mimpers-__. 


village”, “Goosetown”, and ‘“Dutchtown”. The houses in these villages 
were rented on an annual basis to the workers. Rents varied in amounts 
from £5 to £7.10 in 1796, to $20.00 to $30.00 per- year in 1840.5 They 
were quite small, usually consisting of two rooms on the ground floor with 
2 loft above, or in the larger houses. with two roomis on the second floor. 
Since much of the wages of the workers was spent for the bare necessities of 
life, few if any fine furnishings would be found in their homes. 


Perhaps the best known of the houses occupied by the owners of Corn- 


wall was the “Cornwall Mansion”, located a shory distance to the northwest. 


>of the Furnace. The original mansion was erectéd ‘by Curtis Grubb in 1773 
or 1774 and later passed into the. hands of Robert Coleman in 1798. Since 
that time it has been constantly the home of various members of the Cole- 


man family. It has been enlarged. several times and was e¢cupied for many ” 


years prior to her death in 1946 by Mrs. B..H. Buckingham, the great-grand- 
daughter of Robert Coleman. The grounds arid gardens which surround 
this house constitute anvhistorical estate. Beautiful sunken gardens surround- 
ed by box-woods overlook the large meadow which was used as a proving 
ground for the cannon made ac the Furnace during the Revolutionary War. 
These grounds give every evidence that they have always had the best of 
attention... As early as 1783, one “Joseph Hudson had agreed to be Bankman 
during the Blase for which he is to have 40 shillings per mo. exclusive of his 
monthly Pay as Gardener both Places he is to perform with care and 
assiduity’." By 1789, the need for a permanent “Gardener” was seen and 
William Ewing was employed in that capacity, receiving 45 shillings per 


month in wages.‘ 


Here and there on the estate are to be found huge trees, at least one 
of which is said to be over two hundred and fifty yeas old. This tree is. 
now marked with the following inscription: “1632-1932. This tree was 
living when William Penn came to Pennsylvania, 1682. White ash-Fraxinus 


” 


Americana, girth, breast high, 1932, 16 ft. 2 in”. . 
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In 1847, “J.F.” of Norristown visited Cornwall Mansion. fa letter 
written to the Norristown Herald, he said, ‘““We left Lebanon at 9 o'clock 
and rode over to Cornwall Furnace, a distance of about five miles, in a 
southerly direction. Stopping at the Mansion we were welcomed and enter- 
tained in the old fashioned gentlemanly style of true hospitality .... ,To 


look through the Mansion with its garden, arbors, fish ponds, and summer 


houses, is calculated to create in the minds of those aspiring to splendor, a 


feeling of discontent with their lot”’.~ 


a . 
While the center of interest on the Cornwall plantation was the Furnace, 
and the smelting of iron ore, considerable attention was given also to 


agriculture. Grains, such as wheat, oats, corn, rye, and.. barley were 


raised, as were potatoes and flax.” The cattle on the plantation supplied 
food for the workers and owners and leather for shoes, aprons and harness. 
: | ; : ie 


- ~~ 


" To complete the picture of the’ plantation, the grist mill should be 
mentioned. The mill was lodated ghee one-half mile to the west of the 
Furnace on Furnace Creek from which it derived its power. The first mill 
was built about 1780 and in addition to its more customary use, was fre- 
quently used by itinerant preachers: as a mecting-house. By 1800, the work 
of the mill required the services of a regular “miller”, who in that year -was 
given £48.9.6 for his services.'° By -1820, his salary had been increased to ~ 
£75 per vear.1! In 1855 the services of an “assistant miller” were required 
due to the increase in custom. He received $17.00 per month in 1855 while 
the salary of the “miller” was increased to $250.00 per year at the same 


time. !? 


The people living in this compact community were an interesting lot. 
There were, in addition to the owners, at first, the Grubbs and later. the 
Colemans, a very heterogenous group of workers. On the list of workmen: in 
the Time Books of the Furnace are to be found names of men of English, Irish, 
and German descent, as well as an occasional Frenchman. Many of these 
workers were freemen, but there were also slayes, and indentured servants. 
During the American Revolution, when labor was scarce, Cornwall Furnace was 
3 Many of the latter at the conclusion 
of the Revolution decided to settle permanently in the Cornwall region, and 


from them are descended many present day inhabitants. 
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Men, however, were not permitted to monopolize all of the activities 
on this plantation. Women, too, proved to be very helpful in carrying on the 
necessary work. While there are no records extant to show that women helped 
in the making of iron, many of the women did work in the fields, in ad- 
dition to performing’ their duties in the- home. In 1781, for~example, 
Daniel Bryans and his wife received eight shillings for two day’s work at 
“pulling flax”; while Peter Rice and his wife reccived. nineteen shillings 
for “heckling 31 Ib. flax and spinning 18 4b. tow and 4° Ib. Candle Week”.14 
dgain, in 1834, the Time Books show that of the forty persons listed as 
“mowers” and “haymakers”, ten were women.!* Also. in 1838, eight. women 
were listed as “haymakers’” for which they received twenty-five cents per 
day.'® Other women. were employed regularly to cook for the men working 


at the Furnace for whom “‘diet”” was provided. !* ‘ 


- 


Opportunities for rggreation and amusement were few, of course, ‘through- 
out the eighteenth century, and but little Better in the nineteenth century. 
But in spite of the distance to. Lebanon pda co Lancaster, the nearest towns, 
and despite the limited amount of leisure time at their disposal, owners and 
workers alike occasionally availed themselves of , oppOrtunities to enjoy 
themselves. For the owners and managers there were dances and parties to 
attend, and hofse races and fox hunts in which to participate. The pleasures 
of the workers were apt to be more simple. Especially in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, the Journals and Time Books record days missed from 
work because the men were off to the “Battalion” or went to the “Fair” or to 
“Campmeeting”’.'*. Unfortunately, on some occasions, the men were not sat- 
isfied with these simple pleasures. Drunkenness, though not excessive at 
Cornwall, was fairly prevalent. On occasion a worker might lose as high as 
six days work in one. month because of his having imbibed too freely. On 
other days he would receive only half-time because of his. inability to- rise 
and go to work with the other workers.'* However, it is easily: possible to 
over-emphasize the frequency of drunkenness among iron workers. ‘lhe 
amount of liquor consumed was relatively high, but there were many workers 
who in spite of their heavy drinking seldom lost a day’s work. John McFall, 
in-May, 1766, purchased five quarts of whiskey from the Furnace Store, yet 
Was not among those listed as having lost work because of drunkenness.*? 
While most of the workers did imbibe occasionally, many of them averaged 
about one quart per week throughout the year. Whiskey seems to have been - 
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the favored drink, for it alone is listed as a separate item in the Journals. 
Buc the workers also enjoyed rum, gin, beer, and wine, when those -beverages 


could be obtained in the nearby towns. ; 


In spite of these diversions tone sort or another, the life of ae iron 


It was a life characterized mainly by ‘hard 


worker was not an easy one. 


work. The wages received by the workers were not high enough ordinarily to 
permit accumulation of the necessary capital to become an ironmaster. It 
is true that occasionally clerks or managers of furnaces did become iron- 
masters, as for example, Robert Coleman. But in the Lebanon area, the expan- 
sion of the iron industry down to the time of the Civil War lay almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the descendants of Coleman. The average iron worker 
could look forward only to a life of hard,. unceasing labor, with only a 


relatively few breaks in the monotony of work. 


As has been noted elsewhere, the workers’ at Cornwall -were of several | 


nationalities and included freemen, gndentured servants and slaves. According 
to the records of the Furnace, not many indentured servants were used at 
Cornwall. These servants, or redemptioners (the terms were frequently used 


interchangeably) were, for the most part, unskilled workers. They came 


largely from Germany. and Great Britain. 
of money to pay for their passage across the Atlantic, they were bound to a 


Not having a sufficient amount 


master for a stated number of years. Because of their tendency to run -away at 
the earliest opportunity, especially when bound to a master who lived near 
the frontier, these servants were often a nuisance to the master. Especially 
would it work a hardship on an ironmaster. When the blast was underway at 
the furnace, all hands were needed until the furnace was blown out. It was, 
perhaps, because of their general unreliability that they were not used 

greater numbers at Cornwall. The amount of money necessary to purchase an 
indentured servant was not great, although for the colony of Pennsylvania 
at large, amounts varied. On February 26, ; 
charged £15 “for a Servant Man nam’d Jno. McDonald, payable Ist May, as 
per Note of Hand”.2! This servant was purchased from Robert Connelly of 
Philadelphia County. In October, 1784, 
14th’.22 After this date there are no further indications that indentured 


servants were employed at Cornwall Furnace. 


1776, Cornwall Furnace was 


“Six Irish Servants began to work ye 


Despite the many restrictions which were placed upon rite importation 
of negroes into Pennsylvania during the eighteenth century, the institution 
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of slavery was. widespread in the colony. It has been estimated that, at the 
time of the American Revolution, there were about six thousand slaves in 
the State.28 As has been noted previously, Pennsylvania became in February, 
1780, the first state to provide for the abolition of slavery. Prior to that 
time negro slaves were a common sight .at .the iron .furnaces of Pennsylvania. 
Most of the negroes, free and slave, were used as common laborers, though 


occasionally they became skilled at charcoal burning or iron making. 
~ ‘ 


Negro slaves were used at Cornwall Furnace at a very early date. In 
April, 1766, eleven negroes: were listed in the Journal as belonging to Peter 


Grubb. In 1780 the act for gradual abolition also provided for the registra-. 


tion of all slaves then in the State. In that year there were thirteen slaves 
at Cornwall.24 They constituted about one-third of the total number of 
Furnace employees at that time, for there were twenty-four additional 
employees listed in ‘the Time Book for that year. ee 


pee 
ifr Prices paid by the Grubbs te hee slaves vatied considerably. 
In 1766, a negro boy was bought for £65; in 1772 a negro woman and her 
child cost £50. Two slaves, Bob and Cato, were Pusat in 1776 for £240. 
In the period of inflation during the Revolution, two 'negro slaves cost £325. 
_ The- last slave purchased at Cornwall, Richard by name, cost £110, =6 


The number of negroes employed at ull cd gradually declined after 
1780. As the older slaves died or became too old to work, their places were 
filled by free white laborers. Several of the negroes were retained for 
domestic service, but when they died their places also were filled by white 
servants. At the end of the year 1792 only one negro was listed as working 


at Cornwall.?7 


In addition’ to the free workers, indentured servants, and slaves as 
mentioned’ above, Cornwall Furnace also employed Hessian prisoners for sev- 
eral months in 1777. On July 8, 1776, the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania 
passed the following resolution: ‘““That the Iron-Masters employed in Casting 
Canon or shot for the publick service, in the Counties of Chester, Lanc’r and 
‘Berks, be permitted to employ any of the soldiers; Prisoners of War,’ at 


Lancaster and Reading, as Labourers in the said Business, giving an Account . 


to the Committees of Lancaster and Reading of the times of such soldiers as 


they shall so employ’’.*8 : 
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Despite a resolution of the Council of Safety, July 31, 1776, “Thar 
all necessary workmen at Iron Works shall not leave their jobs nor march with 
militia unless by special convention of the Council’? some of the workmen ~: 
left Cornwall Furnace to join the Revolutionary fprces. Their departure plus 
an ever insistent demand for more cannon and shot created a scarcity of 
labor for Curtis Grubb at the Furnace. So, acting on the Council’s resolu- 
tion of July 8, 1776, Grubb requested the services of some Hessian prisoners. 
On or about April 23, 1777, twenty-two prisoners arrived at Cornwall under 
che’ command ofeapiserjeantie = aameliney livedgin “barracks” which had been 
made for them by one John Péeters.*! -The Hessians were put to work cutting 
wood and doing other odd jobs around the Furnace.?2 For this work, the 
Council received from eight shillings per week to forty-five shillings per 
month*forleaéhtHessian. WOnsjuly#7,, 177751 the Journal records “The Hessian 
' *Prisoners, 85 weeks 3 dys Work. 22 Hands @ 8/ per Week, £34.4.0. 6 mo. 
2414 dys ditto, 4 Hands @ 45/ per mo.; £15.12.5".° This totalled a credit 

of £49.16.5. Apparently most of the Hessians vere then removed, for only 


a few of them appear in the Time Books after, that date. Those who re- 
3385 ’ 





mained were employed as wood cutters. 
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The number of workmen required at the Furnace cannot be stated 
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exactly, although at no time was the number employed very large. When 
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the Furnace was in blast, it required constant attention, so that- the men 
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worked in two twelve-hour shifts. For each shift it was essential that there 


dean tee 


were available one founder, one keeper, one gutterman, several fillers, and 


several laborers. 
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i Likely the most skilled worker employed at the furnace was the “founder”. 
It was his duty to regulate properly the “charge” of the furnace, that is, the 
proper amounts of ore, charcoal, and limestone. His decision as to the 
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amounts of each to put into the furnace was based on his experience and on 





intuition. Experience of course assisted him in determining the proper 
amounts of each ingredient, but he also had to “know” his furnace. The 
founder also made the sand molds and’ cast the iron into the items ordered 


by the customers of the furnace. 


The other furnace employees were generally semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers. The “keeper” kept the furnace in operation under the supervision 
of the founder. The ‘‘gutterman” was in charge of the sand molds. The 
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“filler” kept the stack continuously filled with alternate layers of char- 
coal, limestone, and iron ore. Other laborers employed at the furnace did - “ae 
such work as hauling ore and limestone to the furnace and slag ‘away from the 
furnace to the “slag dump”, repaired roads, and performed such other tasks o 
as might be required. When the furnace was out of blast,-however, everyone -29=~~>-—= 
was put to work relining the stack, renewing the sand” beds, repairing the 

race and preparing for the next blast.*4 


3 2 4 
The earliest records at Cornwall indicate that, in addition to the 
workmen noted above, the Furnace always had a manager and a Bietkeeet ne 3g si 
manager usually was:a son of the owner, although from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when the Coleman interests in the iron industry became o- 
very extensive, other men were ‘employed as managers. -The manager had Lee 
general supervision over the operation of the Furnace and farms. The clerk 


had charge of the bookkeeping and. timekeeping. r . ae S') : 


- . = 


The owners of Cornwall Furnace in its (fir history Bffer a fie Eeanndlc . x 
of the “family dynasty” in industry. Most of them, and particularly is this s 
true of the Coleman family, remained close to the iron industry of t Lebanon oo 
County until well into the twentieth century. Always to be found = hong the 
leaders of society as well as of industry, they also showed on many occasions 
"2 strong interest in the affairs of the nation. In connection with the history 
-of the Cornwall Furnace, it is of some interest to note the contributions made 
by the Grubbs to the cause of freedom in the Revolution. 1 


The ironmasters of Pennsylvania, with but few exceptions, were very 
influential in the American Revolution. Many of them-took an active part in 
the fighting by organizing companies of men and leading them into battle, 
while others expended every effort to keep the army supplied with cannon and 
shot. “The leadership and aggressiveness of the owners of the iron works, 
together with their services, must be taken into account in a consideration “eens 


wy 


of the struggle for independence.”>5 

The owners of Cornwall Furnace during the Revolution were among the 
early supporters of the cause. The Furnace cast cannon and shot for the. 
American Navy, and stoves for the army; the Cornwall farms were used to e 
pasture horses of the army.? Both Curtis and Peter Grubb became Colonels. -- 
in the army.27 As early as April, 1776, Curtis Grubb organized his “‘com- a 


~ 


pany of militia”, and was off to camp.?* 
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The Grubbs were also busy at the Furnace in addition to their military 





ij a activities. Every effort was made to supply the Congress with cannon and 
ran shot which was to be used by the United States Navy. Ic is true that the 
aL Navy in the early years of the Revolution was am improvised one, consisting 
4 mainly of converted fishing schooners. But the glories of the exploits of 
oi our naval actions against the mother country will never die. Because Cornwall 
el Furnace supplied many of the cannon used by the Navy in the early period 
a of the war, reference may be made to the contributions of the Furnace to 
i the success of the American Revolution. ¥ 

1 ~~ 

a 7 As early as April 12, 1776, Curtis Grubb wrote to his brother Peter from 
H al Philadelphia that “This day I am Going to Contract for 100 Ton of Canon. 
tc Dont Lett the Furnace be put in Blast till I come up, which will be A Monday 
t Night | Expect: Hurry them on As fast as posstble to Get- Ready”.3° 


— On the 19th of April, 1776, Mr. Morgan Bysteed arrived at “Cornwall 
Furnace and had several expert workmen with hifn.?9 Busteed was an exper- 
ienced “cannon founder’. He also owned some gua molds which he brought to 
Cornwall thus saving the Grubbs the time and money necessary to make their 
own.*! Busteed and his:men set to work immediately to put a new hearth — 
into the ‘Furnace. . Considerable difficulty was experienced in setting up the 
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equipment necessary in the casting and boring of cannon. It was not until 
July 6, 1776, that the first -cannon, twelve-pounders, were cast, and they 
were not fit for use.t2 When the necessary repairs and adjustments were - 
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made to the boring machine, another attempt at casting cannon was made 
in August. This time the effort was successful. On Sunday, August 25, “Mr. 
Busteed proved a 12 pounder with 12 Ib. powder and one Ball, rammed with 
Hay”.43 After this first successful proving, the casting of cannon proceeded 
rapidly. Not all of the cannon cast, however, were successfully proved. 













Several of them-burst when the first shot was fired from them and others 
were spoiled in the casting process. Then, too, many of the cannon were too 
heavy and thus could not be used.44 One of the cannon which failed to prove 
satisfactory has been kept on display on the “mansion” grounds as a relic 
of the Revolutionary War and Cornwall’s part in it. 


‘On October 26, 1776, however, the first cannon from Cornwall Furnace 
was hauled to Philadelphia by John Smith, Teamster. For. making this long 
haul to Philadelphia the teamsters were paid £5.45 From October to the end of 
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January, 1777, twenty-four twelve-pounders were successfully proved and 
hauled to Philadelphia.4® Meanwhile the- Congress had become somewhat 
impatient with the Grubbs for this delay in delivering cannon, and justifiably 
o. Robert T. Paine, a member of the Continental Congress, wrote to Colonel 


Peter Grubb, September 18, 1776, ““By Capt. Joy I understand yow have. at: 


last made some 12-pounders, but I fear they are heavier thari they ought to be 
- I hope you will make all expedition in making the cannon & getting 
them down, for they are much wanted”.+” It is possible though, that the 


conversion of the Furnace to the making of cannon instead of stoves and skillets 
proved more difficult than had at first ‘been supposed. The re-training of the. 


workmen was also a cause for the delay in delivering cannon to Philadelphia. 
Whatever may have been the reasons, Mr. Busteed was held responsible. Even 
_ though he proved his first cannon on August 25, 1776, he was not permitted to 
~ remain at Cornwall. On October 15, Busteed was tersely recorded by the 


clerk at Cornwall as being “off diet” and. thereafter had no further connéction- 


with the..Furnace.4% To take the place of Busteed, the“Congress sent one 
Captain Joy. He arrived at Cornwall prior to Busteed’s departure,+? and 
proved his first cannon on September 6, 1776. Captain Joy remained at 
Cornwall Furnace until 1780:5° Seutes is 


The casting of “shot and shells’ was another important contribution | 


of Cornwall Furnace to the American Revolution. When the Grubbs re- 
ceived a4 request from the Congress to undertake the casting of shot, they 
again realized the inadequacy of their experience. and so imported several 
experienced foundrymen. Wiseberger and Williams composd one team, and 


Moore and Frazier the other. . These men worked under the general super- 


vision of Captain Joy. 


The total amount of shot and shells produced by these men at Cornwall 
Furnace was 722 ten-inch shells, 162 eight-inch shells, 2700 twenty-four- 
‘pound shot, 2764 eighteen-pound shot ‘and 6566 twelve-pound shot. The 
ten-inch shells weighed seventy-five pounds each, and the eight-inch shells 
weighed forty-two pounds each. The Grubbs received £45 per ton for these 
shells or a total of £1224.10.5. The large number of shot made totalled over 


eighty-six tons. for which the Grubbs received £23.10 per ton or a-total.of ~ 


£2026.7.9.51 


The team of Moore and Frazier was credited with having made. 805 
eighteen-pound shot, 6078 twelve-pound shot, 2700 twenty-four-pound shot 
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and 162 eight-inch sells, * 2 the remainder was cast by the team of Wise- 
berger and Williams.® ; 


It may be noted from the figures above that fhe production of 
materials by Cornwall Furnace in the Revolution was not inconsidera le 
The other furnaces and forges throughout the State and country were also 
solidly behind the effort for independence. Dr. Bining has very ably summed 
up the contributions of the ironmasters to the successful prosecution of 
the war. “The development of the iron industry in the colonies made possible 
the success of the separation from the mother country. If the industry had 
not reached such a high stage of development, the colonists would have been 
helpless in the struggle. One of the outstanding factors which led to the 
successful terminus of the struggle, the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated, was the colonial iron industry. which turned out cannon, shot and 

munitions for the Patriot troops as well as. iron and steel for weapons | which 


were used in the campaigns of the: Revolution.”5+ Cornwall Furnace was a 


vital part of this colonial. iron industry during the American Revolution. 


Ic is necessary now, however, to return to the workers of the Furnace. 
The salaries and wages received by these workmen varied greatly. . Generally 
the manager was retained on an annual basis, receiving an annual salary which 
was far greater than the wages received by the average workman. For example, 
in 1792 James Boyd was the manager. of Cornwall Furnace and received £100 
salary,®* and in 1800, Rudolph Kelker received £250 as manager. 56 In 1840, 
by which time the records of the Furnace were kept in dollars and cents 
rather than in pounds, shillings, and pence, William Shay received $700.° 
Casper Sherk in 1860 received $1,000 as manager for that year.** 


The clerk of the Furnace was also a more permanent employee, hence 
received a salary rather than daily wages. In the eighteenth century,’ the 
clerk was generally hired on a monthly basis. In 1781, for example, John 
Stump served as clerk at the Furnace and received a salary of £40 per month.*” 
In the nineteenth century, the clerk, like the manager, received an annual 
salary. James Moore, in 1800, received an annual salary of £75,°° while in 
1855, Joseph Pugh received a salary of $300 for the year.°1 The position 


of clerk at the Furnace was an advantageous one. When the manager died 


or left the Furnace for one reason of another,- the clerk was sometimes pro- 
moted to manager, with a consequent -raise in salary. David Hammond, 


Te 
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1850, was clerk ar Cornwall at a sasary of $300 per year. By 1855 he was 
managing the Furnace at a salary of $700 per year with an additional allow- 
ance of $100 annually for a housekeeper. ®7 


The wages paid ta the workmen of the Furnace did not change a a great 
deal in the eighteenth century, although there. svas a gradual rise in the wage 
level in the nineteenth century. This rise in wages was caused for the most 
part by an increased demand for iron in the making of iron DrceS and 
by the rise in commodity prices.°* 


An exception to the above general statement is to be noted in the years 
of the American Revolution when for several years highly inflated wages and 
prices prevailed. Bar iron which in 1770 was sold for £26 per ton skyrocketed 

_ to £750 per ton in 1780; while an unskilled laborer who in 1770? reccived 
40 shillings per month, in 1780 received from £45 to £65 per’ month. $+ Ir 


may be noted that whilg,the rise in wages of some workers lagged behind the ; 


rise in the price of iron,’on the average wages "and prices increased at about 
the same rate. 


peeks che iron workers the founder received. tha highest wages. It 
was the custom in the eighteenth century to pay the-founder according to the 
tonnage of iron he produced.. This practice was followed at Cornwall until 
1860. In that-year the founder, Robert Nixon, was. put on a regular annual 
salary of $425.00.8% 


During much of its history Cornwall Furnace employed one founder. For 
several periods, however, two founders were employed, one for the day shift 
of twelve hours, and one for the night shift of twelve hours. At the end 
of each blast, when two founders were employed, the number of tons of pig 
iron produced were multiplied by the agreed-upon rate per ton and the 
resulting sum of money divided equally between the two men. 


The founder was not inclined to shift jobs frequently. He was more 
likely, on the contrary, to remain at one furnace for a long period of time. 
This was possibly a result of the long and careful study of the furnace made 
by the founder. Once familiar with the peculiarities’ of his furnace, the 
founder wished to remain with it and reap the benefits of his study and exper- 
ience. That this is true of the founders at Cornwall may be seen in the 
following partial list of founders and the years during which they were credited - 
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with having supervised the blasts of the Furnace. ‘Unfortunately. the list 


is incomplete, owing to the omission of the names of the founders in some of 


the records. - : 3 ' 


The earliest founder at Cornwall of whom there is any record * was 
Samuel Patrick. In 1767 he agreed to be founder for “five shillings ara ton 
for pigs” and “45 shillings per ton for stoves”.°6- This rate of five shillings per 
ton for pig iron was maintained untl the decade of the eighteen-forties, when 
the sum of 66 2/3 cents was fixed as the rate at which the founder would be 
paid. Thus it can be seen that until 1860 the annual earnings of the founder 


depended entirely upon his production. 


The succeeding founders at Cornwall until the Civil War period, so far 
_ as can be learned, were as follows: from 1773 to 1776, George Foulk; 1776, 

David Short; 1800-1809, John Sheeler; 1808 to 1830, John Shay; 1830 to” 
~ 132, John Shay jr. and Joseph Nixon; “1832 to 1838, John Shay jr.2-1838 
to 1841, John Shay jr. and Williagn Shiner; 1841 to 1846, John Shay jr.; 
1846 to 1847, John Shay jr. and William Ramsey; 1847, William Ramsey; 
1848 to 1860, John Shay jr.; 1860, ‘Robert Nixon: 1860-1867, John Shay jr. 


[r is interesting to observe that for six decades, the Shays, father and son, were 


the founders at Cornwall. 


_ The wages of the other Furnace workers varied greatly, depending ‘upon 
the skill required for the job. The fillers'or mixers, in 1776 received 80 shill- 
ings per month.®7 In 1830 the monthly wage was $16.00 per month,®* and by 
1865 it had been increased to $26.90 per month.®° Keepers, who in 1772 re- 
ceived £5.15 per month,?" in 1777 received £10 per month in inflated cur- 
rency,*} and $18.00 per month in 1830,7° and $32.40 per_month in 1865.73 


Some conception of the real value of these wages may be seen in a com- 
parison of the wages received with the annual rent or board paid by the workers. 
For example, in 1774 when the founder George Foulk received £300.11.6 in 
wages for the year, he was charged 32 shillings per month for boarding-for a ~ 

period of nine months and twenty-two days, or a total of £15.15.74 In 1830 
the fillers at the Furnace received $16.00 per month in wages, and paid $5.00 per 
month for board. If the filler in that year lived in a house owned’ by the 
proprietors of the Furnace, he paid a minimum of $10.00 annual rent.75 Again, 
in 1865, the filler received $26.90 per month in wages, and paid $15.00 per 

month for board, or a minimum of $20.00 per year for the rental of a house. *® 
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the Furnace. 


“mine pounder” 


for an increase of 155 per cent. 
seven cents per 
of 91 per cent. 


“It will be 
could be -cited, 
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The real value of the wages Receiver by the wor 
mined by a comparison of these wages with the prices of several commodities 
used by all the workers and their families. The workmen received most of their 
earnings’ in goods supplied by the store owned and operated: by the owners of 
Prices obtained in this 
favorably ‘with existing prices in the Lebanon markets. For purposes of illus- 
tration, the years 1820 and 1865 have been selected as the years upon which to 
base an estimate. 


“company store”, 
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It is evident that. the rent paid by the worker was increasing at a ‘greater 
rate than were his wages, though this loss is alleviated by the fact that because 
shut-downs were fewer, he was enabled to work more steadily in*1865 than he 
was in 1830. 


OE a rive 
ce may fe be deter- 


. however, comipared 


The available records for the prices of wheat and corn are 
" most complete in these decades, so they have been chosen to demonstrate ‘the 
- tise in prices of commodities. Obviously, considerable caution must be. observed- 
in any comparison: of this’ kind. As mentioneh above; it is probable that the 
average worker was employed more regularly in 1865 than in 1820, whether 
he worked on a daily or a monthly basis. Hence his total annual income was 
higher at the close of the Civil War and he doubtless enjoyed a higher standard 


of living than the bare: increases in monthly wages would indicate. 


received a, monthly wage of $12.00, an 
amount which had increased to $33.60 in 1865, or an increase of 180 per 
cent. Ordinary labor at the Furnace was paid at the rate of $12.00 per month 
in 1820 and $32.00 per month in 1865, or an increase of 166 per cent. The 
wages of the keeper’of the Furmace in.1820 amounted to $18.00 per- month, and 
in 1865, $32.40 or an increase of 80 per cent, while the wages of the gutterman 
rose 94 per cent from $13.00 per month in 1820 to $25.20 per month in 
Experiencing the least rise was the filler whose monthly wages rose from 
$16.00 in 1820 to $26.90 in 1865 or an increase of only 68 per cent. In 
comparison to these prices and percentages, wheat rose-in price during these 
same years from ninety cents per bushel in 1820 to. $2.30 per bushel in 1865 
The price of corn increased from forty- | 
bushel in 1820 to ninety cents per bushel‘in 1865, an. dncrease 


seen from these figures and others of a similar nature that 
that on the whole real wages were rising as rapidly as com-.’ 
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: 
modity prices, while in some individual cases the rise was more rapid, at 
least so far as Cornwall Furnace was concerned. Since the worker.was not bound 
to work at the Furnace, but could leave whenever he chose, it is perhaps 

{ fair to assume that these wiges were not lower than those paid generally in 





' the Lebanon area, and so can be taken as fairly representative fof” the ‘existing 








wage level. f a: 
x 4 ee 
It was the cold-blast charcoal furnace, of course, that occupied the # a 
center of the stage in the vast Cornwall estate. From it, for well over a- ae 

¢entury, came a tremendous amount of pig iron and cast iron products of 2 Bar 
many kinds. To it the Grubbs and for an even longer period of time the Tad : 
Colemans looked for much of their wealth. The entire Lebanon region for a oa : 
half-century, until the erection of the Colebrook Furnace in 1791, was largely as 
dependent. upon Cornwall for its iron. It has-been truly called “‘the backbone a8 % 
“ of early industry in Lebanon”. Construction: of this Furnace was. begun in Bs: 5 
1739 by’Peter Grubb, who placed the Furnace in blast in/1742. He continued = c 
operating it for a period of three years when, in 1745, the Furnace and the Ee : 
. Hopewell Forges were leased to a company of twelve persons from Baltimore ? ~~ ie 
who operated the Furnace under the name of “Cornwall Company”. This 6 
company was succeeded by Jacob Giles, 2 Baltimore Quaker, who in turn was ety 
“succeeded by Gurrit and Company in 1756.78 From 1759 to 1762 or 1763 ae & 


the Furnace was leased to John Rigby and Company, but was returned to - 
Curtis and Peter Grubb when Rigby became interested in the Carlisle Iron 
Works later known as the Pine Grove Furnace.7® In appearance the Corn- 
wall Furnace was similar to other charcoal, furnaces of the eighteenth century. 
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It was built of native sand-stone into the side of a hill, just south of the ore 


hills. This practice was adopted generally so as to allow the iron ore, fuel eS 
(charcoal) and flux (limestone) ‘to be put into-the furnace stack from’ the . 


-top. The stack itself was square, tapering towards the top. It was thirty ger 
feet high, and had a bosh of nine feet.8° mie 


The casting house, built to cover the casting bed, was located in front “= 


if 
PNIRT ATMA A 


of the furnace. In this “shed” as it was sometimes called, the molten metal ~ es © 
from the hearth was run into sand molds and allowed to cool.81 The tue- mr 
iron or tuyere, through which blasts of air were introduced into the furnace, ° Bs 
was in an arched recess on one side of the furnace. Cornwall Furnace had _ - es 
only one tuyere, as did all of the eighteenth century furnaces.8? ? z 3 
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While ie exterior eval: of the stack were built x native sand-stone, 
the inside walls were made of the finest grained sand-stone available. This 
stone was found in considerable quantities in the Lebanon -area.“3 Clay pr 
coarse mortar was used to fill the spape between the outer and inner a 
of the stack. The “bosh”, or central part of the stack, at Cornwall, was nide 
feet in width, and was wider than the inside walls above or below it. The 
reasons for this type of structure are evident. “When, in the evolution of 
the furnace, its height was increased the pressure of the superincumbent mass 
within rendered the materials so dense as to retard the ascent of the blast. . 
Hence the internal buttresses or boshes were introduced to support the weight 
of the charge, relieving the central part from pressure and permitting the 
free passage of the blast.”84 At the bottom of the stack was’ the hearth; 
: cylindrical i in shape,. into which the molten iron was allowed to run when. the . 
blast had accomplished its work of melting the ore, and consuming .the lime- 
stone and charcoal in the stack. The hearth was only- three to -four feet-in 
diameter because the molten i iron had > be kept concentrated in order to pre- 
vent it from solidifying. The double yellows used at Cornwall to produce the 
necessary blast of air were made of leather and wood. They were about twenty | 
feet long and six feet wide. . The bellows were driven by water power furnished 
by the Furnace Creek.$5 - —- - 

The process of starting the furnace, to ‘blow in” the furnace, as | that @- 
process was called, was one that required considerable knowledge and patience. _~ 
First, the stack was filled with charcoal and lighted from the top. Then’ 
when the fire had burned down to the tuyere opening the stack was filled again 
with charcoal. When the fire reached the top of the stack, the bellows were 
set in motion to begin the blast, and ore, limestone and more charcoal were 
dumped into the stack from the top. The limestone was ‘used to flux the 
-ore of its impurities. None of these ingredients were weighed before being 
dumped into the furnace. Baskets were used to carry them ta ke stack.and 
the practiced eye of the “fillers” was the only “scientific” aid they had to 
determine the correct amounts of each to put into the furnace. Two or three 
days after the blast was begun slag and molten iron would begin to collect at 
the bottom of the stack. Then the proportion of limestone and ore to. char- 
coal was increased until the furnace 'was working properly and the drawing-oft 
“process could be started.3® This process-can. be followed. easily in the Time 
Books of Cornwall Furnace. For example, in July, 1777, the following items 
appear: July 6, “put Fire in the Furnace’; July §; “put up ore at 7 P.M.”; 
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July 10, “Began to- blow at 8 P.M.”. Again it is recorded in May, 1783, on - 

the 14th, “put fire in the furnace”; on the 15th, “put up oar”; on the 17th, ~ -- =a 
“furnace in blast, 7 A.M.”.87 It will be seen from these example’, and others © 5m 
of a similar nature that might be listed, that’ from four to five: days -were : 


required to get the blast underway. _ 2 Rais nde TET pee ene 


The number of days or months during the year that Cornwall Furnace re- 
mained “in blast” varied considerably. During some blasts everything went 
exceptionally well, and during an entire season the furnace would be “blown. 
out” and all operations stopped only two or three times.8% Usually, however, 
and more particularly in the eighteenth century, considerable difficulty was 
encountered in maintaining the blast. The collapse of the inner walls,. making 
‘the necessary. repairs to the bellows, the freezing of the water in the race, © 
all hese, are listed in the several Time Books as the reasons. for “blowing - 
out” the Furnace. In” July, 1810, for example, the clerk~ at the Furnace - 
parr ythat a heavy rain which lasted an hoyr “filled “up the "Head Race 
and aca: it in a number of places, broke into the Casting House and was 
within one inch of running over the Dam Plate into the Hearth, a great part 
of the walls of the Tail Race fell in and in short did so much damagerby — 
sweeping off the fences and filling up the ditch through the meadow and 
Mill Race that it required-20 men 4 days to repair it”.89 5 
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: The amounts of pig iron produced at Cornwall in its long career varied ; 
a great deal. Testimony offered in the “Appeal of Alden” indicated that the ee 
average yield of the Furnace at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 38 
between thirty and: thirty-five. tons per week. By the decade 1820-1830 mos 
average production increased to more than one thousand tons per year.99 . ~ ens 













Many factors contributed to these variations. If the Furnace did not set 
properly, considerable time was lost in “blowing out” the Furnacé and getting a ~ 
new blast started. In some years, too much or too little rain would hamper 
operations. During times of business depression there would be a decline 

in the demand for pig iron and cast iron products.®1 Then, too, -a gradual ; 
decline in production began when the more efficient anthracite \ and hot- _- - 
blast furnaces came into production in the Lebanon FER 2 -Thoagh” there. aa 
was always a considerable ‘demand for “charcoal iron”, the newer !furnaces 49 
gradually produced more efficiently than the Cornwall Charcoal: Furnace, a ° 
fact which caused the latter to lose customers and eventually to . stop 
operations altogether. Q Se wa 
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In the eighteenth century the average annual production of pig iron was 
under one thousand tons at Cornwall. For example, in 1774, George Foulk, 
founder, was credited with having made 862 tons of pig iron during the pre- 
ceding year. In addition, forty-three tons éf castings were made, or a total 
production of 905 tons for the year 1773.92 In 1790 a total of 661 tons of 
pig iron was produced.”* The temporary decrease in production in the years 
after the close of the Revolution was largely caused by the general business 
depression, the need for reconstruction and the general political instability 


of the times. In the last decade of the eighteefth century the stage was set - 


for a tremendous expansion of the iron industry.”* In this expansion the 


Cornwall Charcoal Furnace was to participate. 


_A study of the records of the pig iron made at Cornwall Furnace in the 
nineteenth century reveals several periods of fluctuating production. In the 


first decade, annual tonnage of pig iron increased until im the season of . 


May, 1809, to February, 1810, there, was af total of 1294 tons of iron made, 
including five tons of castings.* In this year the Furnace was working 
exceptionally well. The highest number of pigs produced in one week was 
forty tons, and the lowest number sixteen. The average yield was about 


thirty tons per week. - oe - 


In the decade and a half that followed, from 1811 to 1826, production ~ 


gradually decreased until in the season of July, 1825, to February, 1826, there 
was only a total of 579 tons of pigs made.?® In this latter year, the average 
weekly production decreased to about twenty-four tons. This decline may be 
attributed, in part, at least, to the general industrial and commercial dis- 
locations of the Napoleonic era and to- the effective competitior in Amer- 
ican markets by: British-made iron products in’ the period Atters a S53. ae Lne 
American iron industry only slowly adopted the improvements invented by the 
. British. Hence in the time-lag that resulted, British iron products undersold 
American iron products in American markets. This of course reached back 
‘to'the furnaces and decreased the demand for pig iron. 


However, in the season of 1826 to 1827, production again went above 
“the thousand ton level, reaching 1120 tons for that- season. Weekly production 
ranged from nineteen to thirty-six tons.”* For the next tivo decades, 1826 to 
1845, the Furnace produced pig iron at a consistently high level. Each year 
saw production exceed one thousand tons. Though of course the tonnage 
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ecard from year to year, the high water mark for Cornwall in all its 
existence was the season of 1844 to 1845. In that season,-1404 tons of pig iron 
were made.”5 Several years witnessed the production of more than thirteen 
hundred tons, as for example, in 1332 to 1833, the tonnage was 1338; in-1835 

to 1836, 1348 tons; in 1839 to 1840,-1320-tons?"in 1841 to 1842, T3217 ~~ 
tons; and in 1842 to 1843, 1395 tons.29 So far as production was concerned 
it was during these two decades that Cornwall Furnace was at its ~ peak. 
Weekly averages were high and shut-downs few. In this area, as will be 
seen in another chapter, the city and county of Lebanon were in an expansive 
mood. Industry generally was beginning to flourish. Population was growing 

and demand for pig iron was high. Cornwall Furnace both reflected and in 
part ay to create this ‘increased activity of the Lebanon Valley. 
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Froifi 1845 until the close of the Civil War the total annual - production 
was lower than in the. preceding twenty years, though ‘for’ ‘most. of “this - 
period it remained above one thousand tons annually: In seven years of these 
two decades less than one’ thousand. tons. were produced. In 1849 to 1850, 
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for example, only seven hundred tons were made, and in 1864. to-1865. ae : 
888 tons.190 Generally, however, . production averaged” between ‘ten an 


eleven hundred tons. 


The reasons for this decline in production are not difficult to under- 
stand. ~Until the decade of the eighteen-thirties, charcoal had remained the 
chief fuel in smelting iron ore, and most furnaces used cold air in the 
blast. In the next decade, however, the use of anthracite coal for fuel 
instead of .charcoal was introduced, and the application. of the hot-blast 
method was substituted for the cold-blast process. These changes revolution- 
ized the iron’ industry in.eastern Pennsylvania. In the Lebanon, area, this 
change in the method of smelting iron ore occurred. in the late forties and 
early fifties. Mr. Robert Coleman and Mr. George Dawson Coleman erected 
two furnaces in 1846 and 1847, known as the Lebanon Furnaces, No. 1 and 
No. 2. ° Both of these furnaces were anthracite furnaces using hot air in the 
blast.1°2 In 1851, the Cornwall Anthracite Furnace No. 1 was ‘completed 
and “blown-in”, and in 1854, the Dudley Furnace in Lebarfon was erected. 
These furnaces likewise were anthracite hot-blast furnaces. 
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The newer furnaces were larger and more efficient than the ‘older char- 
coal cold-blast Cornwall Furnace and immediately demonstrated their efficiency 
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i a 
at the expense of the latter as the figures given above clearly show. Al- 
though the Cornwall Furnace was to continue in operation until February, 
1883,19? its post Civil War operations were not as extensive, nor was the 
Furnace as important to the region as it hasbeen prior to 1850. 


It should be noted, however, that the owners of the Charcoal Furnace 
made several attempts to increase its efficiency and thus to overcome its 
_ inability to compete favorably with the newer furnaces. In the summer of 
1847, under the management of Mr. Samuel M. Reynolds, a small twenty - 
horse-power steam engine was installed at the Furnace. This engine was used 
to drive the bellows and- brought an end to the use of water power for that 
purpose.193 The steam was generated in a pair of single cylinder -boilers 
which were built on top of the Furnace on one side of the tunnel head opening. 
The Furnace gases, which formerly were wasted, were now deflected to the 
 boilers- to “provide the necessary heat-in generating steam. This venture was’ 
not successful immediately. The engine bgoke down several times in the 
next few years, and water power had to be used in each instance until the 
engine was repaired. As late as April, 1850, the clerk of the Furnace recorded, 
“blew with water”.!°4 From then on, however, the engine seems to have 
given no trouble for there are no further’ indications that the use of water 


power was again necessary.- 


Ac this time the Furnace was ranked eighth in total capacity and nine- 
teenth in actual annual production among the fifty-nine furnaces then operat- 


ing in eastern Pennsylvania.!°° 


The second attempt to improve the competitive position of Cornwall 
Furnace occurred in the years 1856 and 1857. At this time the entire Furnace 
was thoroughly remodelled by the rebuilding of the stack, and the construction 


06 The new stack was built of 


of a different: method of securing the blast.! 
“mative sand-stone, and, when completed, was twenty-eight feet square at the. 
base, tapering to the top which was twenty-three feet square. It was thirty- 
‘one feet, eight inches in height, . (the old stack, it will be recalled, was 
thirty-one feet high) and had a bosh of seven feet, as compared to a bosh of 
nine feet in the old stack. The number of tuyere arches was increased from: 


one to three, but the cold-blast method was continued in use.19* 


In addition to these changes in the stack, the large and_ inefficient 
bellows were discarded, and two blowing tubs installed. The use of the tubs 
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made possible a stronger, and what was of even more importance, a steadier 
blast... “Of the many inventions in .the technique of iron making at blast 
furnace and forge brought about in England during the last of the eight- Be 
eenth century,” says Bining, ‘ ‘the blowing tubs alone were used i in America “Se 
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and not a very large number of ironmasters in this country substituted these 
for the bellows prior to the close of the [18th] century.” 198 The owners of = 
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the Cornwall Furnace were very slow in adopting this new tethnique. In the Rees. = 
Rare 33 

seventeen-eighties they had tried to make iron cylinders for blowing purposes . TSS 
but met with failure.199 So it was not until a half century had elapsed that - — ee 
they decided to substitute the blowing tubs for the bellows. Even then, the erst iy 
- . > 

tubs were constructed of wood and not of iron. mets 


The construction and operation of these tubs are of sufficient interest 
as to warrant a brief description of them. All of the tubs or cylinders were - 33 
built of wooden staves, bound together -by hoops of iron in- suck the -same. . : “8 
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fashion as barrels are made. The outside or main tub-was placed i in a vertical 
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position and was securely fastened to a foundation so as to reduce vibration 
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as much as possible. Its inside diameter was the same at all points, so far 
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as that was possible, and was kept very smooth in order to eliminate all 
unnecessary friction. The “head” of this tub was made of heavy planks and 
was attached to the main tub so that an air-tight joint was assured. The 
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head and the main tub were fastened to the foundation by two parallel planks 
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extending on both sides of the tub to the upright foundation posts. Also to 
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be found on each cylinder head were the suction. or intake valve and the dis- 
charge or outlet valve. The valves were made of wood with a leather facing. 
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Fastened to the valves were devices by which they were operated. In the’ case aoe FS 
of the inlet valve, a pivotal counter-weighted lever closed the valve as as 
soon as the suction action was stopped, and to the outlet valve, a spring was sf 
attached to close it when the compressed air had beeen delivered to the Bee 
reservoirsby means of a pipe into which the valve opened. Hence the head = 
of. the tub served several important functions in the blowing procedure. ert. 
The second or inside tub or cylinder acted as a piston, and was like- = 
wise constructed of heavy planks. Its outside diameter was slightly. smaller - aS 
than the inside diameter of the main tub so that it could be thrust in and ae 
out of the main tub with little friction and with the loss of little or ‘no Se 
Ree) © 


air. The piston was attached to the wooden connecting rod by means of_a lug 


¥ 


screwed into the base of the piston head. The connecting rod was attached to 
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a 
the crank, also made of wood, on the large wheel. Both were used to convert 
the rotary motion of the wheel to the reciprocating motion needed by the 


piston to give it an inward and outward thrust. ! 
t 


The air compressed by this action in the two tubs was led thrpugh a 
pipe into an upright square wooden box located between them. It was known 
as the reservoir, and had a heavily weighted movable top which, acting like an 
accordian, assisted in delivering a fairly steady blast of air through the 
tuyere into the stack by means of a pipe about a foot in diameter.+!° 

But all of these changes were of no avail. The era of the charcoal cold- 
blast furnace: was drawing to a close. Demand for charcoal iron continued 
to decrease. The high cost of production seemingly could not be lowered, and 
the anthracite furnace continue to gain ground at the expense of charcoal 


furnaces. As will be seen below, profit margins became smaller and smaller, 


-until finally, in 1883, operations at Cornwall Charcoal Furnace wére*brought 


« 


foun endaat : 


In addition to pig iron, Cornwall Furnace, and other furnaces as well, 
cast “hollow. ware”, including such items as stoves, fire-backs, kettles, pots, 
skillets, and pans. The process of casting these articles was similar to 
that used in making pig iron. Instead of running the molten iron into beds 
of sand, however, it was ladled into: previously prepared molds and allowed to 
cool. In place of sand molds, wooden molds were sometimes used; especially 
was mahogany preferred in making patterns because of its abilicy to withstand 
warping and cracking. Many of the articles cast in this fashion were plain 
and unadorned. Stoves, on the other hand, were often used to demonstrate the 
skill and originality of the founder and to add decoration to the colonial 
home. Biblical scenes and quotations, adages, or animals and flowers were 
the favorite forms of stove decoration of the founders. The name of the 


‘furnace and the year in which the stove was cast were also frequently-included. 


The founder took considerable pride in his ability and originality. Some of 
these old decorated Cornwall stoves are still to be found in Lebanon County.!!2 
Until the end of the eighreenth century, in addition to pig iron, stoves were 
the most important items cast at Cornwall. 


The German settlers. in Pennsylvania introduced the use of stoves into 


the colony shortly after their arrival. Although most colonial homes con- 


tinued to use the fireplaces for heating and cooking purposes, the number of 
stoves cast at the various furnaces indicates that the colonists, and especially 
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the well-to-do, were rapidly being converted to the use of stoves. Franklin 
invented his “movable fireplace” in 1742 and the idea caught on rapidly. 
Owing to his refusal to patent his stove, many ironmasters began to make 


e . A = . 
similar stoves, all of which were known, however, as “Franklin stoves”. 
= i Toad, Fe ee er set aay CAPA 


The stoves made at Cornwall were usually of the ten-plate and six-plate 
variety. These stoves were sold either to individuals who ordered them from 
NS sil ee ; 

the Furnace, or to merchants who resold them in the towns of .the Lebanon 


area. At the time of the Revolution the stoves were sold at the Furnace for 


the sum of £5 each, or £25 per ton, except for the period of inflation in the 
seventeen-eighties, when they rosé in price to £2250 per ton.1!3 


It is impossible to determine the exact number of stoves cast at Cornwall. 
However, an indication of the extent of this activity of the Furnace may be 
seen in several examples of yearly—production. In -1773, for instance, 

George Foulk;: foundgr,-was credited with having made 102+ large” ten-plate 
stoves, twenty-six small ten-plate stoves, twenty-six Dutch ovens, eight 
bake plates, four’ Franklin - stoves, two still plates, eight still bars, and 
one Manville (axle), or a total weight of more than thirty-seven tons. - For 
casting items of this kind the founder was paid at the rate “of five shillings 
_pes ton. '!4 In 1799, there was cast at the Furnace a total of 124 ten-plate 
_stoves and five Rittenhouse stoves.!!" 


In the nineteenth century the demand for stove-plates gradually dimin- 
ished at Cornwall with the result that the Furnace turned more and more to 
supplying other needs of the area. Farmers used more implements made or 
edged with iron; forges increased.in number and output and.required more 
mold-plates and forge-plates; house builders began to install more windows 
requiring sash-weights. All of these and other needs created a demand for 
castings which Cornwall for a time could and did supply. Eventually, how- 


ever, the forges displaced the Furnace in supplying many of these items. 


As early as 1810 the drift away from the making of stoves can be seen. 
John Shay, founder in that year, cast more than four tons of such items as 
clock weights, mandrils (spindles), grate bars for slitting mills, forge-plates, 


‘and plates for a finery. In this year, he cast only six stoves.116 


By 1820, the casting of stoves was entirely a thing of’ the past at 
Cornwall Furnace. It was now to be entirely occupied in the_casting of pigs, 
mold boards and other requirements of the forges in the vicinity.!17 -In 
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1830 Joseph Nixon and M. Fessler, moulders, cast three tons of forge- plates, 


mold-boards, gudgeons (pivots), grates, and weights.!18 





From this period of the thirties, howevgr, until the Furnace was blown 


out for the last time, the casting of items other than pig iron was of little 
consequence. In the last inventory made at the Furnace in February, 1883, 
only the several grades of pig iron appear.'?® 

In its long career Cornwall Furnace proved - to be a very profitable 
enterprise both for the Grubbs and for the Colemans. Its successful opera- 
tion, together with the development of the ore hills and other iron workers in 
the vicinity, enabled these two families to accumulate large fortunes. In 
1786 Robert Coleman paid to Peter Grubb the sum of £8500 for a one-sixth 
interest in the Cornwall Furnace, and a one-third interest in the Hopewell ° 


Forges.'2° By way of comparison,-and to show how the value of Cornwall ., 
grew with the years, in 1832, when the esgate of Robert Coleman was settled 


by amicable proceedings, his son Thomas Bird. Coleman, received” Purport 
Number one including Cornwall Furnace Sind ‘Estate, Colebrook Furnace and 
Estate, Hopewell Forge, and Speedwell Forge.. This part of the estate was 
valued at $280, 000, Cornwall Furnace itself carrying a valuation of $62,000. 

Another son, James, received Purport Number two, including Elizabeth Fur- 
nace, the total. value of which was $270,000.!*! In 1864 the inventory of the 
Cornwall Furnace included the following items: forty-four mules, fifteen 
horses, thirteen mares, sixteen heavy wagons, fifty-six sets of harness, eighty- 
nine tons of charcoal pig iron at $40 per ton, 30,000 bushels of charcoal at 
five cents per bushel, and 2368 cords of wood-at one dollar per cord. The total 
valuation was carried on the books of the Furnace as $65,000.172 While it 
is true that steadily increasing values as expressed in inventories would not 
necessarily indicate continuous profitable operations, over the years profits 
would have to be fairly constant to permit thé rise. ; 


Another set of figures conveys an even better idea as to the profitable 
nature of production at the Cornwall Furnace. By a comparison of .the annual . 


year-end statements “Profits and Loss to Sundries” and ‘Sundries to Profits 
and Loss”, it is to be noted that the Furnace was a very consistent money 
maker. After making all deductions for wages, material, repairs, and the 
like, all incident to the operations of the Furnace, and after making a 
seemingly endless number of withdrawals for personal and household expenses 
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= met profit was shown by the Furnace~in most of the years in its long 
history.'?3 In 1768 a net profit of £1839 was made.!74 When that figure is 
compared to the total valuation of the plantation in the year, £7074, it.if readily 
seen that the Furnace was being operated very profitably by the owners. Not 
all years showed a profit, of course. . 
experienced years of “feast or famine”, and there ‘were occasions when losses 

were high and cash resources low. At such times even men Jike Curtis Grubb 

A ‘letter found in. one of: the - 
John Miller, Bellows- 


1786 from Windsor Forge, said, 


found it difficult to continue operations. 
Journals of Cornwall Furnace illustrates this’ fact. 
maker, writing to Grubb on December 15, 


“Sir, last time I saw you that we fixed a time for me to come in the 

spring to make your Furnace Bellows new tops or in the name of a 

"half new pair, you might think the price would be but half, but 

: for fear of missunderstanding.I thot it_prober to let you know 
that the making will be allmost -as . much worke as a new pair; - - 

.. though they have the name of a half pair but tre price will be more 

than half, it may be about forty Pounts not‘much more nor much 

less, further I must let you know about my surcomstances that I 


have worke all’'summer about the Lower-iron works and have not a: 
. 


received as much money as to pay my hands. Some Money I shall 
loose and some iron masters I belief is broke and the rest swaits 
they have no money and if I worke one summer more at that rate 
I shll be broke too. I am willing to make yor Bellows according 
to promise, but after they are done I must have the Money, other- 
wise I am not able to make them the hands that I have, they look 
emiededly for their money and sometimes: before, think you know 
better than I do, pirhaps you may think that I might push on you 
for the money but. you may belief me that this is not the kase as 
I will write you theirefore by this letter you may send me another or 
an answer as you think prober and I will attend you accordingly 
and theirfore I shall remain your friend aad well wisher, so much 
from your humble servant.” 


But by and large, ‘the Furnace produced in fine fashion for both the Grubbs 
and the-Colemans until the middle of the nineteenth century. 


As will be recalled, one of the most outstanding periods of produetion 
at Cornwall was the decade of the eighteen-forties. 
surprising that profits in that decade were high. 


Hence it. is not 
It was in some ways the 
of Cornwall Charcoal Furnace as the following figures clearly 
In 1840 net profits (a term loosely nea to denote the differ- 


~ 


“golden age” 
demonstrate. 


- 





Then, a¥ ‘now, the iron ‘industty>--~— 
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ee 
ence between Profits and Loss to Sundries and Sundries to Profits and Loss) 
_were $20,819; in 1842, $13,769; in 1843; $12,849; in 1844, the only year 
which failed to produce a five-figure net, profits were $8,433. In 1845 it 
rose again to $18,048 ‘and in 1846 it was fincreased to $19,738. After a 


slight decline to $16,865 in 1847, profits reached $20,207 in 1848.17° 


Then, as one continues to read down the columns of the Journals, it is 
apparent that something unusual has occurred. Profits drop off sharply 
never to rise again to their former heights. The building of the anthracite. 

— hot-blast furnaces has made it impossible for the older charcoal furnaces 
to continue their fine record. In 1850 profits fell to $4,673; by 1855 
they had fallen still more to $2,252; while in 1860 they rose only slightly 

= ta $3,226. In 1865, after charging off the huge sum of $56,680 for the _- 


building of a new “‘mansion”’, net loss amounted to $75,848,126 | 





No further proof is needed .to show dhat’ the days of the old charcoal 
furnaces were numbered. The interests off the Colemans were being trans- 
ferred to their. newer anthracite hot-blast furnaces. Even though it was 






seldom to produce a sizable profit for the owners, there remained a sentimental. 
: attachment for the ‘old stack” which per it SENT years more to live 




















before it was finally closed- down. 
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In addition to the Furnace, the Grubbs, and the Colemans, had other 
iron interests in the Cornwall area. For it was not only the Furnace that 
occupied the attention of these families, nor did it provide them with all 
of their-wealth. Shortly after acquiring title to a tract of land in 1737 
amounting to 171 acres, Peter Grubb built two forges known as the Hopewell’ 
Forges. Another forge, Speedwell Forge, though not built by Grubb, is rather 

_ closely associated with these two because it was later purchased by Robert 
Coleman. These three forges were located in what is now Lebanon County, in 
‘the area then known as Lebanon Township, Lancaster County. For many 
years these forges were to prove a valuable outlet for pig iron made at Corn- 
wall Furnace and at Elizabeth Furnace. They were a continuous source of. 
fine profits for their owners.1?7 Peter Grubb and his sons lived at Hopewell 


for many years, and regarded the forge as their most profitable investment. 
Speedwell itself for a long period # time. used more Cornwall pig iron than 


any other forge.125 
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The exact time of the building of the Hopewell Forges is not known. — Ss 


a 
From all indications, however, they were managed as a-unit. The location of — mes: 
these forges was on Hammer Creek about six miles southeast of Corriwall. Boe 
This creek offered an abundant water supply, and from the heavily wooded e ae 
section through which it flowed an ample amount of ‘charcoaf*was “obtaified??= > Bere” : 


It is commonly believed that these forges were built between 1737 and 
1742.1°9 In 1786, the purchase of Robert Coleman, described, earlier, includ- 
ed a one-third interest in both of the Hopewell forges. In 1798 he bought 
another one-third interest from the estate of Curtis Grubb, and in 1803 he 
secured the remaining one-third interest from Henry Bates Grubb for the 
sum of £5182 Pennsylvania money.1!3° 





Upper Hopewell, the first to be constructed, derived its name from the 
fact that it was located several miles upstream from the second forge, known 





as Lower Hopewell. It is likely that Upper Hopewell was originally* 2 bloom- oe a 
ery or Catalan forge. These early bloomeries resembledyblacksmith forges but. pect: 
were much larger. Ore from the Cornwall hills was ‘brought by wagon: to the Re Shs 
forge and put into the hearth. During this heating process it_ was stirred _ : B 


with a bar until a semi-molten mass, known as a “bloom”, was formed. The 


/? 


x 
bn 
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bloom was removed at an appropriate time and-was then hammered into .a 
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“maces nearby, the Cornwall Furnace and the Elizabeth Furnace, a forge of this 
type was the only source of iron for the area. Upper Hopewell remained in 
operation until 1803 when Robert Coleman abandoned it and transferred its 
custom to Lower Hopewell and Speedwell Forge. 132 


heavy bar.131 Obviously this was a very inefficient and costfy process, wast- Bo Fa 
7 See 7 al 
ing both labor and materials. But prior to the building of the charcoal fur- _- 38 : 
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Lower Hopewell Forge was a chafery forge. Here the blooms from the a, 
Upper Forge were reheated and hammered into bar iron: After Cornwall ee 
Furnace began producing pig iron, -bars would be fashioned from repeated 
reheatings of the pigs sent to the forge from the Furnace. These bars were 
large, at times as long as fourteen feet, and two inches in width. After cutting 
them into more convenient sizes they were sold to the blacksmiths and lock- 
smiths of the vicinity.133 .Lower Hopewell was continued in operation: until 
the middle of the nineteenth century by which time it was unable any longer 
to compete with the newer and larger forges and other iron works in this. 
area. For a time, however, Hopewell Forge was an important outlet_ dor + = 
pig iron produced at Cornwall_Furnace. Especially was this true in the 
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first decade of the nineteenth century. In 1809 the forge consumed 332 tons of 
Cornwall pig iron and in 1810 the amount was 305 tons.134 After 1850 the 
lands on ‘which the Hopewell forges had been located were merged with 
Speedwell Forge. These lands, in 1832, amougted to 2071 acres of farms and 
woodlands.1** For a period of a few months in 1766 Robert Coleman served 
as clerk at the Hopewell Forges. It is altogether possible that this energetic 
and far-sighted young man then realized the glorious possibilities inherent 
in the Cornwall ore hills, for this position was his introduction into the 


Cornwall region.!*6 b 


~ ~The third of these forges, Speedwell, was erected by James Old?37 in 
1760 on the Hammer Creek just below Lower Hopewell, on land formerly 
belonging to Elizabeth Furnace. Old maintained ownership of the forge 

* until’ 1784. ‘It was also a chafery forge similar to Lower Hopewell.12°- - 

~ When Old left Speedwell to go’ to Reading: Furnace in 1768, his son William. | 

took over the management of the forge. : i. "I os 


¢ 


by Rabert Coleman from William Old, 


ae In 1784 the forge was purchased 
sc and from that date until 1854, when it was abandoned, it remained the 
a 139 


& property of Coleman or his heirs. It was chosen as the customary place 
i for the younger Colemans to learn the business of iron making. In 1797, 
William, the oldest son of Robert, was made manager of the forge at a salary of 
i a By £250 per year Pennsylvania money. He remained there until 1801 when he was 
ve made manager of Cornwall Furnace, while his younger brother, James, came to 
Speedwell. In 1809, when Robert Coleman retired, the forge was managed, 
along with Elizabeth Furnace and Martick Works, by James Coleman and 
Company.!4® From 1822 to 1849, Benjamin Mooney, a name long asso- 


ciated with the Coleman interests, was at Speedwell, as clerk and manager. 





In the latter year he moved to the new -Cornwall Anthracite Furnace built 
Pe ; * by R. W. and William Coleman. Mooney was succeeded by Artemus Wilhelm 
aw “who remained at the forge until 1854 after which he became identified with 


Lg the R. W. Coleman interests and later became one of the administrators of 
Se Coleman’s estate. J. H. McClausland followed Wilhelm as manager and 
stayed at the forge until operations were stopped. He then became manager 
of the Speedwell Estate and Farm. In 1864 this estate was merged with. the 
Cornwall Estate and thus was finally removed, officially at least,.a name that 
for a long period of time had been symbolic of a phase of iron making in 
Lebanon County.!#! age 
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As has been noted above, Speedwell for many years used more. pig iron 
from Cornwall Furnace than any other forge. In 1800, for example, 627 tons 
of pigs were delivered to Speedwell as against 439 tons which were sold to 
John Weidman at Union Forge, the next most important consumer.!42 In 


1840, Speedwell was still the chief market for Cornwall’ Furnace pig iron, fori ~ 


that year 437 tons were sent to Speedwell, while the next largest amount, 
200 tons, went to Samuel Irvin at Pleasant Garden Forge.!4* In 1848, the 
last year in which any appreciable amount of Corriwall iron was used, 468 tons 
were used at Speedwell, while 320 tons were sold to Union Forge.1+4 


Since the only nearby competitor of ‘the Hopewell Forges and Speedwell 
Forge during much of the eighteenth century was Newmarket Forge, it is 
evident that these Coleman forges supplied much of the fabricated iron for 
the Lebanon area. True, demand was not very great, but because it. was an 
ever growing demand, these forges played. prominent_part in- the early indus- 
trial development of Lebanon County until they wer€xforced to stop operations 
because of improved techniques which were being widely adopted at the more 
recently erected forges. In a more limited way, for the Coleman family, 
these forges proved their worth as a training ‘“‘school” and a “proving ground” 
tor several generations. If a young Coleman could successfully manage 2 
forge for a number of years, he was considered capable of operating a furnace 
and so take his place as an “‘ironmiaster”’. - 


NeO*T e. S 


1. Grittinger, H. C., op cit., Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, IH, 12-14; ms. 
notes of Mr. Paul Grittinger, Lebanon County Historical Society. 

2. Forges and Furnaces in the Province of Pennsylvania, 85. Quoted as “An indenture in| 
possession of the Grubb family”. 
Pearse, John B., A Concise History of the Iros Manufacture of the American Colonies 
up to the Revolution, and of Pennsylvania until the Present Time, 77, makes an unsup- 
ported statement shat the Grubb family started iron business at Cornwall in 1728. 


3. Robert Coleman v. Clemence B. Grubb, July Term, 1856. 
Alden’s Appeal Record, 88. 
The Cornwall estate eventually included some 22,000 acres in’ Lebanon and Lancaster 
Counues. Fifteen thousand acres of wocdland and seven thousand acres of farm 
land comprised one of the largest contiguous estates in Pennsylvania. For a description 
of the farms on this plantation in the late nineteenth century, see Eglt; op. cit., 167-168. 


Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1798-1802. 
Ibid., 1832-1841. 

Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. 
Ibid., 1786-1794. - 
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Lebanon Courier, August 14, 1847. In an unsigned letter to be found among the 
Furnace records appears the following: “Mr. Coleman {Robert W. Coleman] the 
proprietor, . is 2 man of wealth, spares no expense that he may accomplish his_ wishes 
about him; has his grounds, particularly the garden (terraced) laid out in oe 
style”. Mr. Paul Grittinger attributes thisg.un finished lecrer to Casper Shunk who w 
clerk at Cornwall Furnace in 1850. 1 
Cornwall Furnace, Provision Book, 1820-1872. 

Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1798-1802. 

lbid., 1804-1822. 


‘Ibid., 1848-1868. In 1865, the “Head Miller” was receiving $600.00 per year, while 


his assistant received $32.40 per month. Ibid. 

Pennsylvania Colonial Records, X, 636. b 

Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1782-1785. rf 

Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1832-1341. 

Cornwall Furnace, Provisions, 1832-1844. 

For example, on December 7, 1803, “Biddy McGarvey came to work in ‘the kitchen”. 


Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1794-1805. 

Passtm. — : ‘ 
Cornwall Furnace! Time Book, 1776-1785. William Cook and Simon Flinn were 
both listed as- “drunk” three days in August, 1785, while Robert McRecon lost 3x 
days for the same reason. 

Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1776-1782. bocher workers, however Bea as high as — 
ten quarts of whiskey in one month, and these men did lose work occasionally. On 
several occasions fights among the worker were caused by excessive drinking. On June 
7, 1773, for example, “Phillips, Whig and ‘Armstrong all absent from work last Saturday 
and Sunday, came home drunk and beak Pac McGuire, very ill”. Cornwall Furnace, 
Day Book, 1771-1773. m ' 
Cornwall Furnacé,. Journal, 1774-1776. For a general treatment of indentured servancs, 
see C.-A. Herrick, White Servitude in Pennsylvania. ; 

CornwaH Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. _ —- : ef - 
Dunaway, W. F., A History of Pennsylvania, 221-222. 

See Chapter II, above. In 1767, the names of some of the slaves ac Cornwall were 
as follows: Emanuel, Charles, Pompey. Piero, Romulus, Scipio, Fullo, Sampson, Cato, 
Anthony, Jupiter, Bascus, Caeser, Cicero, and Governor Dick. 

Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. 

Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1764-1785, passim. 


‘Tbid., Time Book, 1786-1794. 


Peeniyloania Colonial Records, X, 636. 
lbid., X, 662. 

Conwill Furnace, Journal, 1776-1782. On April 30, 1777, the Hessians were paid 
“for 1 weeks work”, £6.5.0. ; 
Ibid. 

Cornwall Furnace, Coal and Cordwood, 1776-1790. “May 24, 1777, Hessian prisoners 
cut 49 §/12 cords of wood.” — : 

Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. 
The names of some of these Hessians were Herolt, Blum, Fisher, Elias, Melchoir, and 
Seibert. 

Bining, op. cif. 81, 121. 

lbid., 137. ; ; ; 

Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1776-1782; March 22,°1780, “for pasturage of sundry 
Continental Horses last fall, £68.5.0".. In April, 1778,- Grubb received) £125 for 
stoves sent to the Continental Congress. = 
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Lebanon County -Historical Society Papers, II, 21. 

of Lebanon Township met at the public house of Captain Greenawalt in the town of 

Lebanon, “to take into serious consideration the state -of public affairs”. Among 

the resolutions adopted at this meeting was “That Messrs Philip Greenawalt, Thomas 

Clerk, Michael Ley, Killian Long, and Curtis Grubb be a committee to collect contri- 

butions for our suffering brethren”. Jbid., The Hebron Diary During the Revolution- 

ary Period, I, 8. Colonel Curtis Grubb was irf-charge~of-three “hundred 4tforty — 

Prisoners that arrived in Lebanon on August 27; °1777. Grubb, however, got into 

serious difficulties with the Moravian pastor at Hebron, Brother Bader. Because of 

Grubb’s high-handed tactics, Bader, in December, 1777, complained that “Grubb is 
; ~ 

as we hear, like a madman against the poor -brethren and us. 

sovereign”. Ibid., I, 13. ; 

Cornwall Furnace, Journal,, 1776-1782; Time Book, 1776-1785, “On September 17 

1776, Col. Grubb ret’d from Camp”. 

During this period Robert Coleman was operating Salford Forge in Montgomery 

County under a three years lease. Forges and Furnaces in the Province of Pennsylvania, 

1-88. 

Montgomery Collection, Lebanon Valley College. 

Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. _ : 

Cornwall “Furnace, Journal, 1776-1782. iP” oc 

Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. own ~ ay Bs 

Ibid. However, three weeks later, R. T. Paine, in a letter to Cob. Peter Grubb, . 

September 18, 1776, said, “The Cannon must be proved with two Shortt, or they will 

never be put on board the ships”. -Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, II, 21. 

lbid. ’ : : —_ 

Cornwall Furnace, Day Book, 1776-1782, ee 

Cornwall Furnace, Ledger, 1776-1782. 

Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, II, 21. 

Cornwall Furnace,-Time Book, 1776-1785. 5 

Ibid., 1776-1785, ~ , 

Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1776-1782. 

Ibid., 1776-1782. 

Cornwal! Furnace, Ledger, 1776-1782. 

In the Ledger, 1776-1782, is to be found an Account Statement of Wiseberger and 

Williams. : 

“Wiseberger and Williams in Acct with Curtiss & Peter Grubb, Corn’! Furnace. 


‘He acts as absolute 


Dr. 
Nov. 25, 1780, To corn & whiskey : £ 0 3.6 
Dec. 17, To whiskey and tobacco” 1.6 
Feb. 5, 1781, To pr. shoes . 10.0 
To 1 cwrt. Bar Iron pr order H. Forge 
dated 23rd Decr. 1780 1.17.6 
To cash paid Wiseberger, 8th Nov. °80 12.6 
To do do - 25th Decr. ‘in Lebanon 1.10.0 
To 4 mo, 2 d board of Wiseberger @30/ 6. 2.0. 
To 10 weeks 3 days do of Williams es o* 3.18.0 
To a pr. Mitts 5.0 
To 4 mo. 2 days Pasture for Wisebergers horse l. 4.6 
To 10. weeks & 3 days do of Williams @1/6 15.8 
To Danl Conners Bond deld Wiseberger 


120. 0.0 





- £137. 0.2 
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Cr 
By Making 488 -12-lb. shot 
$2 ct. 1 qr. 4 Ibs. 
1959 18-lb. shot 
314 cr. 3 qr. 10 Ibs. ‘ 
Tons 18—7 ct. 0 qr. 14 Ibs’ 
@ = 3.10 £ 64,491 
By making 722 10-in. shells 
wt. 75 lbs each, 
Tons 24— 3 ct. 2 qr. 0 Ibs 


@ <£ 5 pr ton 120.17. 6 

By making 16 Dutch Ovens @ 3s. 2820 
By 12 days Work oe Wiseberger, acct. Iilasks @ 5s 3. 0.0 
£190.10. 5 


Bining, op. cif., 179-180. 
Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1791-1794. 


1798-1802. 

1832-1841. 

1848-1868. 

1776-1782. 42 
1798-1802. sibs ’ 
1848-1868. ¢ 


Bining, op. cit., 118-119. 
Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1770-1772; 1776-1782. 
Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1848-1868. 


Abas Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 79. 


Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1774-1776. 
welbids 


1822-1833. 
1848-1868. 
1772-1774. 
1776-1782. 
1822-1833. = 
1848-1868. 
1772-1774. 
1822-1833. 
1848-1868. 


All of the figures on wages and, prices are taken from the Cornwall Furnace Journals, 


1822; 1822-1833; 1832-1841; 1841-1848; 1848-1868; and from Cornwall 


Furnace, Provisions, 1820-1832; 1832-1844; 1848-1872: and from Cornwall Furnace; 
Sundry Provisions, 1838-1842; 1850-1864. : 


notes of ‘Mr. Paul Grittinger, Lebanon County Histcrical Society; Forges und 


Furnaces inthe Province of Pennsylvania, 85; Acrelius, op. cit., 165. 


paid an annual rental of two hundred and fifty pounds. Cornwall Furnace, 


Journal, 1764-1767. 
Forge and Furnaces in the Province of Pennsylvania, 172: Egle, op. cit., 131. Tax 
returns for Lebanon Township in the year 1759 show “Mr. Rigby (John and Co.) for 


Cornwell Furnice” xls 

Alden’s Abies Record, Coleman vs- Brooke, 269. i 

“Some imaginative early ironmaster compared the casting we to-a sow and her litter 
of suckling pigs. Thus the main stream or feeder from the furnace was called the 
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‘sow”, while the side gutters were called ‘pigs’, a term which is in use. today.” — Pee 
Bining, op. cit., 80. a 
Alden’s Appeal Record, 93 Pennsylvania 191. For a plan of a typical eighteenth century <a 
cold-blast charcoal furnace, see Bining, op. cit., 78. i ae A 
Schoepf, J. D., Travels inthe Confederation, I, 198. Sat 
Bining, op. cit., 79. -. igen ae 2 
Alden’s Abbe! Record, 93 Pennsylvania 190. Lebanon Couey Hisedrical Society SRE 
Papers, II, 20. J a 
Bining, op. cit., 80. : 3 
Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. e “ets a) - 
During the season of 1782, Cornwall Furnace was “blown out” twice. Time Book, 1776- : . a | 
1785. os ae 
Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1805-1825. oe 
Alden’s: Appeal Record, 93 Pennsylvania 190. me) | 
This point must not be unduly emphasized, however. Production of pig-iron in 1838, 83 
when the full effects of the panic of 1837 might have been expected, was only 126 tons AF 
less than in the previous year — 1093 tons as against 1219 tons. In 1839 production Be! 
increased to- 1320 tons. ~Cornwall Furnace, Blast -and Pig Iron, 1832-1846.. The pene 
“panic” of 1837, therefore, did) not have a very great. effect on production at Cornwall . Sea 
- Furnace. -The same thing is true of production in the years 1856-1857= 1858, - On 7 _. eee 
_January 15, 1858, the Lebanon’Courier reported that i ite -of the “hard times” 13 
Cornwall appears to be. “lively”, and all the furnaces were Mier Production in 1857 2g 
was only seventy-three tons less than in 1856, 1074 tons as against 1147 tons. In 4 | 
1858 production of pig iron increased to 1265 tons. Cornwall Furnace, Blast and . aa 
Pig Iron, 1848-1867. : ; SN USS 
Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1772-1774. ase: 
Cornwall Furnace, oe and Pig Iron, 1776-1792. fom 
Bining, op. Citow SLs & 
Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig fon or 1822. ; 23 
Ibid., 1825-1832. : . “= 
Ibid., 1825-1832. , ee 
Ibid., 1832-1846. Pad 
Ibid., 1832-1846. ahal 
Ibid., 1848-1867. } i 
See below. i #6 
The inventory of pig iron on hand as of February 12, 1883, showed the following +e 
figures: ; ‘< 
No. 1 279 tons ee 
No. 2 365 tons > Rete 
Mottled . 94 tons Ss 3 
White * 38 tons aS 
eet 
—. sat 
‘Lotal jc 776 tons ae 
Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1867-1883. ex 
Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1848-1867. a eaeese =: 
Ibid., 1848-1867.° Tae 
Documents Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Svante. 1850. Cold Blast ; _ oe 
Charcoal Furnace in Eastern Pennsylvania. : —.- 
Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1848-1867. =a 
Mss. of Paul Grictinger, Lebanon County Historical Society. Grittinger, H. C., op. cit., - 5358] 
Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, Ul, 29-30. 5 es 
_ Bining, op. cit., 82-83. a . = 
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109. Hermelin, S. G., Report About the Mines in the United. States of America, 1783, 63. i 
110. Grittinger, op. cit., Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, II, 30-31. I wish to Fi 
express appreciation also to my father, an old-time iron founder, for his assistance,” 
in explaining the workings of the blowing tubs. - 4 
111. Despite all of these improvgments, not even the demand for iron in tha Civil War years ° 
was sufficient to bring back the previous high levels of productiog In only two- 
years, 1861 and 1864, did’ production mount above one thousand “tons. In 1861,° 
Cornwall Furnace made 1105 tons and in 1864, the tonnage was 1203. In 1865 pro- -% 
duction again slumped to 888 tons. Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1848-1867. ; 


112. Mercer, Henry C., The Bible in Iron, or Pictured Stoves and Stove Plates of the q 


é, 
" 
re. 
4 

a 


Pennsylvenia Germans, 90, 130, illustrates with several cuts the stoves made-at Cornwall; 
see also Forges and Furnaces in the Province of Pennsylvania, opposite p. 87. : 
113. Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1776-1802. 


ah, be 


114. Ibid.. 1772-1774. ¥ 
115. Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1798-1807. For a description of Franklin’s» 3 


a 


. Stove, see Bining, op. cit., 97-98. . “ . y 
116. Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1807-1822. : " ‘9 
117. Ibid. ’ aa 
118. Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1825-1832. , ae 
119. Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1367-1883. . na aes ¥ 
120. Muniments of Title of-the Cornwall Estate, No." 4, pp. fi-L3. iy : ~ E 
121. Ibid., 189-262, see especially pp. 261-262. f = -. 


122. Cornwall Fufnace, Journal, 1848-1868. a 

123. The custom of “tapping $he till” for large and small amounts for personal use was. 333 
apparently followed rather generally. Thys, in 1774, for example, a total of £142 ~; 
was withdrawn for “House Expenses”. This amount was in addition to the sum cf-° 3% 


£150 Cures Grubb received: as “salary”, and wages paid to servants. 3 
124. Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1767-1768. - 8 
125. All_of the figures listed have been-talen from the Journals, 1832-1841; 1841-1848. 
126. Ibid., 1848-1868. a: a - oa 
127. Pearse, op. cit., 279. ; ; 
128. Grittinger, op. cit., Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, II, 14, 18; Cornwall 


- & 


Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1776-1807. 1 
129. Ms. of Mr. Paul Grittinger, Lebanon County Historical Society. In 1745, both 2 
forges were included in the lease given to the company of men from Baltimore. +3 


130. Maniments of Title of the Cornwall Estate, Nos. Di ts 65.7 8s) 95 hae eb Se in 
1770, the forges were valued at £1563. Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1770-1772. 


131. Ms. of Mr. Paul Grittinger; Bining. op cit., 76-77. x 


132. Ms. of Mr. Paul Grittinger; Hopewell Forge, Journal, 1803-1817. - ; 

Pee 133. Grittinger, op cit., Lebanon County. Historical Society Papers, II, 18; Bining, op. cir., Be: 

: 33-35, é 3 

| 134. Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1807-1822. E 
135. Muniments of Title of the Cornwall Estate, pp. 209-212. ; % 
Pe : 136. Forges and Furnaces in the Province of Pennsylvania, 87-88. - g 
; ; 137. For a brief account of James Old, see Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography,  * 
- XXXVI, 228. : a 


138. Forges end Furnaces in the Province of Pennsylvania, 159. 
139. Ms. of Mr. Paul Grittinger. gi 
140. Ibid.;° Speedwell Forge, Journals, 1784-1811. a 
141. Ms. of Mr. Paul Grittinger. 

142. Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1798-1807. 
143. Ibid., 1832-1846, . eee - — 


144. Cornwall Furnace, Journal, 1841-1848. : 
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CHAPTER SIX 
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EARLY EXPANSION OF THE TRON 
INDUSTRY TO. 1840 


~ 
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_ As fundamentally important as Cornwall Plantation was to the Lebanon 
valley in supplying the needs for pig iron and iron products which a growing: 
population démanded, it was not destined to retain its position unchallenged, 
nor were the Coleman’s to retain their complete hold on the industry, though 
they did continue to dominate _ it. This development became especially - 
noticeable. in, the middle of: the nineteenth century, but ‘Yong before that 
time the iron industry began to spread fd" other parts of the area now included 
in Lebanon County. The early growth of the industry, in which at least three 
families in addition to the Coleman’s, participated, may be explained in 
several ways. Growth in population ‘was taking place in the/tentral and 
northern portions of the valley rather than ‘in the region of Cornwall and 
this growth produced a demand for iron products that could be satisfied by 
forges that_were closer to the towns than were Hopewell and Speedwell. Then, 
too, there weredseyeral fine streams of water, the Quittapahilla, the Swatara, 
and the Monroe? to provide the power required to drive a forge hammer, and 
there was sufficient woodland to provide charcoal located in areas removed 
“ftom Cornwall. Another determining factor in this development was the 
increasing realization that capital could be devoted profitably to ventures 
in the iron industry as well as in agriculture, a possibility that had been 


rather clearly demonstrated at Cornwall. 
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So, while the Coleman family was the most important contributor to the 
‘industrial life of the valley, and while ic participated in the early growth 
of the iron industry, the period from the middle of the eighteenth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth century witnessedthe entrante of new. factors 
in the economic scene. Men with capital began to turn to the iron industry 
rather than to agriculture. in order to produce profits; the workers of the 
valley found new opportunities for employment; and, while, the point must 
$ not be: unduly emphasized, competition began to make itself fele With 
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but one exception this early development of the iron industry was concerned 
with the fabrication of iron rather than in the smelting of iron ore. Forges 
rather than furnaces were constructed, for they did not require ag much land, 
labor or capital. Cornwall dFurnace and lacer Colebrook - are i supplied 
these newer forges with pig iron for most of pbs period to the eighteen- 
forties. 


One other noteworthy development which occurred at the very end of 
this early period was the introduction of the iron industry into. the town 
- of Lebanon, which hitherto had not had a single forge or. furnace.. From this 
beginning the industry was to grow until Lebanon became one of the more 
important iron producing towns of the state. : 


_ Thus, at the end of the first century of its spread in the Lebanon area, 
the iron industry included,” m addition to the .furnace-and forges mentioned 
‘in the preceding chapter, the forges, New -Market, Union,. and Monroe; -one 
furnace, Colebrook; and one foundry, Phreaner’ s, in the town of Lebanon. 
Even then the iron industry jas not, of course, to be thought of as “big busi- 
ness”. All of these plants were comparatively small in capacity and in out- 
put. The position of agriculture as the chief means of livelihood was ‘not 
yet ‘thréatened very seriously. On the other hand, however, this expansion, 
~ limited though it was, did set the stage for the tremendous development 
that was to occur in the decade of the fifties. a, 


@. Le 


“New Market Forge, du grosses thier, 

Du hust -verschlungen schon drey oder fehr, 
Tswa hust gefressen, der drit hust im rache, 
Der fiert wirts ah net orrich long mache. ”} 


This bit of verse which ere translated means 
“New Market Forge, stupendous brute! 
With three or four hast stopped thy hunger. 
Two hast thou devoured, the third is in thy snoot, 
Tis uncertain the fourth will last much longer.” 


4 


was put on the hammer at New Rarkee Forge about the year 1818, and serves 
to introduce into the story ‘of the industrial development of Lebanon County, 
-a forge. that ‘is noteworthy for two’ reasons in addition -to its iron produc- 
tion. It was the first iron manufacturing establishment to be. erected in 
the'a area after Cornwall Furnace was blown i in, and -it was the only iron works - 
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in "operation in the eighteenth century that was not pained or operated at 
one time or another by the Grubbs or the Colemans. It is atrue that Robert 
Coleman served there as a clerk under. James Old in 1767, “but he .or his 


ees eae interested financially in. the forgte pee ee pe 


Originally known as the Quittapahill Forge, it was. eed on “the 
Quittapahilla Creek about three miles north-west of the town, of Annville, in 
what is now North Annville Township, Lebanon County, by Gerard Etter 
shortly after he acquired'titlé to the land on “December 16,°1747.2 It is usually 
regarded as one of the forges referred to by Acrelius in 175 6 when he wrote: 
that Cornwall Furnace “keeps six forges regularly at work — two of his own, 
[Peter Grubb] two belonging to Germans in the Pana and two in 


Maryland.” : os 


The forge was destined to have a largéwuimber of owners who. frequently 
did not operate the forge themselves but: leased it to- others. However, in 
its history. many men of local distinction were connected in’ one way or 
another with the forge, not a few of whom were later associated with much 
larger and more imposing forges and. furnaces.+: In- 1767 James Old” leased 
the forge for a number of years and brought with him Robert Coleman. While 
he worked at this forge. Coleman was able to save enough money to enable him 
to acquire a lease on Salford Forge in Montgomery County. The exercise of 
this lease was his first venture as an iron master. ® In 1793, Adam Orth, a 
very prominent citizen of the town of Lebanon, ® purchased the forge from 
Samuel Etter, the son of Gerard. The forge remained in the Orth family until’ ” 
1797 when it was sold by Henry Orth to Henry Meyer who sold it to John Elder 
and John Kean in-the same year. - This partnership. operated -the forge until 
1808 when Elder acquired the half interest of Kean. In.1811 Elder died . 
and three: years later his administrators sold the forge to Thomas Masterson 
who-sold it after two years to Samuel Light. From 1816 until the forge was 
‘abandoned in 1875 or 1876, it was owned by the Light family secret for ed 
brief time in 1874 and 1875.7 Br ere ce \ = 
. However, the forge was hare leased 33 he Lights” to. he oper- . 
ators. During the late thirties and early: “forties the, firm: of ’ Lukens ‘and =: 
Wood : were the lessees. © According to the. testimony: of: Cyrus- Cyrus-Ligh®: a 1 grandson ~~ aoe” & 
of Samuel, it was this + partnership who, ° ‘in 1837, beet touse “the: “tindér eo 
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“banks” which had been accumulating on the property for eighty years. Pre- 


viously regarded as an eye-sore as well as a total loss and a waste. product, 


the cinder came ‘to be regarded as a source of iron for the forge. The précess 
of transforming the iron left in thé cinder into’ a useful form compgsed 
to several operations. The first task was to pulverize the cinder as finely 


‘as possible in a stamping mill. The powdered cinder was then resmelted in 


a hot blast crucible, along with an occasional charge of scrap iron. Then 
the entire molten mass was stirred into blooms weighing up to two hundred 
and fifty pounds, which after cooling would be put under the hammer. This 
process for a time proved to be very profitable and was quickly copied 
by other forges in the Lebanon Valley. It would appear that this result 
was possible only because in the eighteenth century the methods of forging 
were very inefficient and doubtless much of the cinder did contain a consid- 


erable quantity of iron which could be recovered by this: process of a snore 
‘efficient application of heat and’ a.better knowledge of the technique of 


iron making. In any event, it was a thmporary boon to the iron masters of this 
area. . 

From 1846 to 1851 the forge was leased to Joseph Longenecker and John 
pins dr sheet is credited as. having been very progressive in. its 
operations. They were the first in the region to use coke as the fuel for 
the run-out fire instead of charcoal, and they made this change in 1851. 
They made their own coke in an oven on the forge property. Then, too, they 
were quick to observe the success of the experiments of G. Dawson Coleman at 
Martic Forge in Lancaster County in using anthracite pig iron instead of 
charcoal iron. G. D. Coleman was interested in the North Lebanon Furnaces, 


blown in in 1847 and 1848, the first anthracite furnaces to. be built in 


- Lebanon County. After seeing how successfully anthracite could be used by 


these forges, the example set by Coleman and the firm of Longenecker and 
Early was soon followed by other Lebanon forges. At this period of its long 
history, the forge had five fires and two hammers. Forty-five men and boys 
were employed at the forge. Its annual production was 225 tons of blooms 
and 125 tons of bar iron, most of which was sold in the local area. _Ite was 
at this time also that heavier hammers were introduced at the forge, the 
‘weight increasing from 500 to 1000 pounds and ‘even more.. In this practice, 
too, New Market Forge led the way in Lebanon County in an improvement that 
other forges soon copied.® ! rte | 
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For a period of five years, 1853-1858. the firm of John Early, Henry 
Light and Cyrus Light leased the forge. The interesting feature in this 
period of operations was an attempt to make pig iron. In 1854 a small blast 

= 


furnace was constructed and put into blast. According to the ore records 


tee 


Sa 
at Cornwall, the experiment was carried on until 1857, but was largely un- 
successful. _ Cornwall ore was used almost exclusively, but after several 
years of failure, the attempt was abandoned and the furnace torn down.'° 


Pansy 


In 1858 Samuel E. Light took over the lease of the forge and two years 
later thoroughly remodelled it. The new forge had five fires and one run- 


red 


out, a five ton hammer operated by steam power and had an annual. capacity 
of 1300 tons.1! Light continued to operate the forge with the exception of 


a few years until he moved to Lebanon and became interested 1 in the Lebanon 
Rolling Mills. ated if = > ie : 
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During its first century” “of opéra tions the forge’ used Gorawall, Btebal 
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iron almost exclusively. For example,.in 1799, Elder and Kean received 128 
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tons of pig iron at a cost of ten pounds per ton.'* The firm of Lukens and 
Wood used’ as much as- 221 tons of Cornwall iron in 1840, and 200 tons imt~ 
1842.14 However, after the successful experiments with anthracite.iron as 
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mentioned above, after 1846; all of the pig iron used at the forge was pur- 
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chased from the North Lebanon Furnaces. iy Oss : 
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The forge remained in operation for a century and a quarter, during 
which years, and especially down to the middle of the nineteenth century, it 


ren 


was a most important part of the industrial scene of the county. Its cus- 
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tomers were almost entirely composed of the local farmers and artisans, 


yee 
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hence for that part of the county in-which it was located, New Market Forge 


Et 


was a center of interest and activity. -Unfortunately for its owners, ike 
building of the Lebanon Valley Railroad in the fifties and the subsequent 
rapid development of the iron industry in the town of Lebanon left New Market 
Forge on the fringe of activity. It found itself unable to compete with the 
larger and more efficient iron mills that were being erected, and though it 
continued in operation for a time, eventually the Lights gave-up the, stzuggle, 
abandoned the forge and transferred their interest to Lebanon. ‘In that 
respect the experiences of the Lights were typical of many of the iron masters 
of the county, for there were to be but two centers in the iron -industry 
eventually — Cornwall and Lebanon.” 
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Union Forge was the second of several forges to be established in 
Lebanon County outside the immediate region of Cornwall, and was in con-. 


. tinuous operation under several owners between 1782 and 186g. It was 


located about one mile south of the Swatara Gap, where the Forge Créek empties 
into Swatara Creek and at the intersection of two much travelled*highways. 
One of them went northward through the Gap and southward to Lebanon and 
Philadelphia; the other went eastward to New York City and westward to 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. This intersection also lies at the point where the 
Swatara Valley and the Monroe Walley join the Lebanon Valley. In short, 
the forge had a very strategic locatiori, and it was likely owing to that location 


that it mega for so long a time. 


The forge was built about 1782 by Curtis Grubb, the owner of Cornwall © 


. Furnace, on a tract of land which he purchased from Michael Straw.- This tract 


contained about one thousand acres of land arid was located along nam 
Creek in what is now Union Township, Lebanon County. 15 

Some operations were undertaken in 1782, since pig iron was-sent from 
Cornwall Furnace to Nathaniel Grubb at Union Forge in that year.1® Nathaniel 


Grubb 'was the son of the owner, Curtis Grubb. The latter, however, soon 


determined’ to erect a more modern forge on the site and in March, 1784, 
‘Frederick Neeble and William Mummart began to square timber for the New 
Forge”.17 During the succeeding months the work progressed rapidly so that 
on the last day of the year, 1784, the workmen at the forge ‘‘draw’d the first 
Bar iron at Union Forge”.18 While the buildings on the forge property were 
built largely of wood, the foundations were made of native sandstone, ruins 
of which are still standing (1947). 


The forge, in the years in which it was operated, underwent several 
changes in ownership. As was stated above, the original owner and builder, so 
far as the records indicate, was Curtis Grubb.19 He and his heirs operated 
the forge until 1798, when on September 12, the executors of the estate of 
Curtis Grubb, namely John Wilkes Kittera, John Thome, Samuel Sinclair, and 
Ann Grubb, the widow of. Curtis, sold Union Forge to Robert Coleman and his 
wife, Ann.29 The purchase included one thousand acres of and, a blacksmith 
shop, a carpenter shop, a ee aed a grist mill, and ‘several houses, in addi- 
tion to the forge Proper.” v5: 
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THE Rise OF THE IRON COMMUNITY 


Coleman operated the forge for only a few years. Doubtless the fact that 
‘¢ was located so far from his furnace at Cornwall caused him to sell the 
forge in 1802. On November 4, 1802, Robert Coleman and his wife, Ann, sold 
Union Forge~“as held by the said Curtis Grubb, Deceased”, to John Weidman, 
his heirs and assigns for the sum of £3,000 “Lawful Money of “Pennsylvania”.22 
From that date the forge remained in the hands of the Weidman family until 
1868. 1 ~ : 


- 
~ 


Jacob Barge Weidman, the son of John, succeeded his father in the ‘owner- 


ship of Union Forge. He was probably the most aggressive and influential of _ 


the owners and operators of the forge. Upon his death in 1857,7% the Forge 
was operated by Ris heirs under the management of his son, Barge C. Weidman, 
who remained in charge until 1868 when the forge passed from the hands of 
the Weidman family.“ Under the management of Barge C. Weidman, Union 


Forge was subjected:to many ‘unfavorable_conditfons.. in the years during and 


immediately following the Civil War. Conditions of labor‘and markets were 
so disadvantageous that the’ forge was forced to close down.?* It was. sub- 


sequently operated for very brief and generally unsatisfactory ‘peripds “by J. 


and R. Meily of: Lebanon, and by Samuel Light of Lebanon, neither of whom, 
however,-were at all successful. In the half century that has elapsed since 
the forge ceased operations, neglect, vandalism, and the purchases of junk 
dealers have conspired to reduce this once prosperous iron works to a state 


of total ruin. 


The lack of an available labor supply for the forge became a problem | 
before the end of the eighteenth century. The rapid development of the forge 
thus created a demand for more men which was met primarily by men who came 
from other parts of the valley and surrounding counties. The Forge Journal 
shows, for example, that men came to work at the forge from the region of 
Cornwall and from northern Lancaster County.?> Their coming eventually in- 


creased the number. of families who settled permanently in what was later to 


This is established by the fact that while no contin-- 

he area about the Moravian: Mission at Bethel, 
nor at the several ‘trading posts in the “Kleine Loch” or “Little Hole”, ‘about 
of the Forge, nor in the area later served by the Monroe Forge, 


become Union Township. 
uing community was created in t 


four miles east 


which stood about eight miles east in the Monroe Valley, a gradually growing. . 
community did spring up in the area surrounding Union Forge and continued’ 
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to grow, slowly, in influence and importance. This community took the 


name of “Union Forge”. 


The degree of permanence of the economic influence of the Forge may be 
somewhat estimated by the number of local industries which spragg up around 
it, each having to depend upon the local market for the sale of their products. 
Ultimately included in the list were shoemaker shops, tailor shops, black- 
smith shops, wagons works, and a brickyard. While few of these survived into 
the twentieth century, it is noteworthy that some of them-did outlive the 
forge and serve the. public long after the fires of the forge had died out. 
The advancing importance and influence of Union Forge is indicated still further 
by the fact that in 1830 the Union Canal Company built a spacious basin, with 
dockage and storage facilities close by the forge. Also, in 1870, the Leb-. 
anon arid Tremont Railroad Company, having completed its railroad, deemed it~ 
advantageous to erect at Union- -Forge a building large enough to provide 


-quarters for telegraph, freight, express, and passenger service.2% The federal 


government also appointed a postmaster for the community and located the 
post office in the forge area. The railroad station and the post office are 
still in existence. The several large and exceptionally well built - farm 


“houses and barns which are to be found in the vicinity would suggest that ag- 


riculture, “too, was well established, although farming in the northern part 
of the county was never as prosperous at.it was in the central and -southern 
sections. However,” the agricultural enterprises were destined to last longer 
than che industrial establishments. In 1883 a large stone flour and_ grist 
mill replaced the old frame building that had served for so many years. 
This more recent building still stands on the forge property. 


These industrial and agricultural developments gave to the entire 
community a feeling of social security which would be difficult to equal 


elsewhere than at Cornwall during the nineteenth century. So far as the 


records indicate, social contentment prevailed throughout the period. .That 
there are no evidences of any labor difficulties at any of the small indus- 
tries speaks well for the owners and employers as well as for the workers. 
This would, perhaps, also testify to the influence of the chief enterprise of the 
region — Union Forge. 


This forge had, in 1850, four forge fires and two hammers.27 It was 
built as a charcoal forge and: remained so during its entire history. For power 
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to operate the bellows and to drive the hammers, the waters of the full flow- 
ing Swatara Creek were-led through the racé into the forge dam, and then 
passed over the torge wheel. The forge was engaged in the making of two major 
products, and, in a small way, manufactured several incidental items. _ Anconies 
and bar iron were the principal products:. An ancony is a semi-finished iron 
product, bar-shaped, with unwrought ends. While some of these enconies were 
sold as bars, most of them were reheated at the “‘chafery” hearth in the forge 
- itself and them hammered into finished products.2* _ ; 
Locally, the term ‘“‘ancon”’ was also applied to some finished iron products, 
such as building anchors, supports, or ornaments. These were used in the 
construction of the sandstone and limestone buildings so common in the forge 
area. Many of these “ancons” may still be seen and found.throughout the area 
surrounding the forge. They exist in various shapes*and_ sizes -— large and 
small crosses, esses,” and rosettes, and afe. to be found most readily on the 
outside of the stone and brick end-walls of barns and houses. “Ancons” were 
used also to tie wooden window frames, joists and rafters to stone and brick 
walls, to fasten copings to the walls of dug wells. Some “U’’ shaped “‘ancons” 
may still be seen in the crumbling walls of the Union Canal locks, in the 
building of which they were extensively used. - “Ancons” were considered an 
indispensible item of-building material in the’ Lebanon Valley in the eighteenth 
and nineteen centuries, and there are but few buildings which were erected 
then and are still standing in which they may not now be seen or found. 
Their use in many instances in stone, brick, and wooden structures was quite 


similar to the use of iron in reenforced concrete structures of today. 


' The first ancony made at Union Forge was on November 23, 1784.79 In 
the following year, 1785, a-total of ninety three tons was produced.. Most of 
the anconies of this year were made by Frederick Hare [or Herr] who received 
forty shillings per ton for his labor.?® In 1793, Union Forge produced almost 
two hundred tons of anconies.2! For the making of anconies, as well as the 
other products of the Forge, pig iron was bought from Cornwall Furnace, not 
only during the period when the Grubbs operated ‘Union, but also during the 
nineteenth century when it was operated by the Weidmans. In, the first sixteen 
months of its existence, Union used 231 tons of pig. iron from Cornwall 
Furnace.32 In the succeeding years the amounts of Cornwall pig iron. delivered 
70 Union Forge varied, of course, but a few figures, selected at random, show 
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that Union was not only a steady customer of Cornwall Furnace, but also that 


for the first half of the nineteenth century it was one of. the principal custom- 
ers of the Coleman interests. In 1800, Cornwall delivered 439 tons of pig irbn 


to John Weidman at Union Forge.3? In this year only Speedwell Forge, one ef 
required more pig iron than did Weidman, receiving 627 
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Coleman’s forges, 
tons. In 1809, Weidman received 292 tons of pig iron,*+ again being second on 


the list of customers of Cornwall pig Iron. In this year only Hopewell Forge 
required more pigs than did Weidman. In 1847, Jacob Barge Weidman bought 
320 tons of pig iron from Cornwall.*” As a matter of record Union Forge was 
still the second largest user of Cornwall pig iron, Speedwell Forge being again 


the largest consumer. 


The Ferge also produced large quantities of bar iron which was sold. 
primarily, to independent small. industries.. These. latter then converted, it 
‘nto other commodities, such as horse-shoes, iron parts for wagons and sleds, 
hinges and locks for ‘doors, farm implements, nails and bolts, tools and 
the like, all of which could be producéd by the several types of shops which 
then were representative of every small community. There are but a very few 
of these small, independent, local shops now doing business. But there are 
to be found in the Forge area ruins of shops that at One time were prosperous. 
Among them are the old time blacksmith shops which were once the center of 


Card 


4 
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much activity. To them came farmers to have their horses shod, tools re- 
dressed, and while waiting their turn for service, to chat with their neighbors. 





Traditionally, too, other business transactions were consummated at the fires 


of the shop, such as horse trading or selling. and the selling of farm im- 





plements. 


ime nnd 


On December 31, 1784, the first bar iron was drawn at the Forge, and by 
1787,-some 120 tons were being made annually.*® Since the rated annual 


capacity of Union Forge was only 150 tons of bar iron in the nineteenth 
century,3? this early production would seem to be excellent. During the 
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decade period to the Civil War, Union Forge was operating at full capacity.** 
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For a brief time, also, the Forge acted as an outlet for castings made 


degpoeiskey | 


at Cornwall Furnace, though this practice seems to have stopped with the taking | 
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over of the forge by the Weidmans. In the period from- 1785-1786, for 
example, Dutch ovens, skillets, six and ten plate stoves were sent to Union to 
be sold.?® oe, 
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THE Rise OF THE IRON COMMUNITY 


The number of men employed at Union Forge varied from time to time, 
owing to the variable demand for ancons and bar iron, and to the fact that 
water power was lacking during the winter months. For some months in 1783 
and 1784, while the Forge was being erected, the record of the time worked 
by some of the men at Union Forge was kept at Cornwall. ‘“fohn Campbellat™ 
Union Forge most this month and kept here on Time. Negro Governor Dick 
at Union Forge”, recorded the clerk at Cornwall in May, 1783.*% Altogether 
some thirty men were employed in the building of the Forge. They included . 
carpenters, stone masons, teamsters, and the like.+! 
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After the Forge began to operate, the Time Books indicate that during 
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the summer months when the Forge was in full blast, from twenty-five to 
thirty-five men were necessary to operate the Forge and the plantation. This 
number tapered off to some! ‘eight or ten during the winter months. +2 These 
figures included those men and women who worked -in the fields and in the 
shops as well as those who worked at the Forge itself They also inchided the 
school master that Grubb had provided for-the children of his workers. “July 
31, 1789, John Bell, school master, was paid three pounds.”*? The numbers 
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employed at the Forge remain fairly constant during the nineteenth century, 
averaging about thirty employees during the summer months. ** 


Wages paid at the Forge show frequent fluctuations.. In some cases, as 
was common at the time, only cash wages were paid, in other instances, the 
wages paid included cash and “found”. ** Then too, agreements were some- 
times changed rapidly, evidently to recognize more or less work being done 
at the Forge. For example, within the space of five months in 1784-1785, 
one William Armstrong made three separate agreements with Curtis Grubb.*® 
On December 8, 1784, he agreed “to work at Union Forge for forty shillings a 
month for four months”. Twelve days later a new agreement was reached 
providing for a wage of only twenty shillings a month. Finally, on May 19, 
1785, “C. G. [Curtis Grubb] agreed with Wm. Armstrong to Stock Coals 
at 50/ per mo. for Six months”. The more permanent employees in this same 
period were hired on the customary annual basis. ‘Mr. Bevan commence: 
business at Union Forge on Tuesday the 4th September, 1787 for 1 ye 
at £100 pr Annum and 25 to Mrs. Bevans for House Keeping.”*7 The black- 
smith too was hired on an annual basis, receiving ids per year for his services, 
while the Forge carpenter received £60 annually. * is 
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In order to place these wages in their proper light. it may be well to 
cite the prices of a few articles which prevailed in the last two decades of 
the eighteenth century. In 1789, for example, corn sold for four shiflin gs 
per bushel in the vicinity of Union Forge, while wheat brought seven shillings 
six pence.* So that, expressed in terms of wheat, for instance, the manager 
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of the forge, Mr. Bevans, received the ‘purchasing power of 267 bushels of 
wheat, while the blacksmith received the purchasing power of 128 bushels. 


It is difficult, for one who stands+at the ruins of the old forge- today, 
to believe that there was-once bustling activity at this place. The Forge is 
gone, bur it has left in its stead lasting influences upon the community 


23 


which is served. In what must have been a very mellow mood, Joseph Grubb 
wrote in the Union Forge Time Book, in September, 1786. 
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“Jos. Grubbs delicate, Prose. ait | : f ae 


“Gristmill Sawmill and every’ wheel Belonging to the forge Employed 
at the same Time with a fll flowing stream of Water. To be Com- 
pared to a Ship at sea which had a long passage occasioned by a head 
wind and then a fair Wind and Every Sail full. Joy and Likely to 
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He was a poor prophet, of course, but does. he not somehow reflect the 


temper of the late eighteenth century? To the writer. his “delicate Prose” 


7 sayy : : 

i typifies the satisfaction of accomplishment which so- characterized thaf era. 
dE ; 

i After successfully operating the Cornwall Charcoal Furnace for several 
L 





years, Robert Coleman was convinced that there was room for another furnace 
in the Cornwall area. So he decided to erect another cold-blast charcoal 
furnace. He selected as the site of this new furnace a spot on Conewago 
Creek, six miles to the southwest of Cornwall. The choice of this spot was 
18. me determined as usual by the accessibility of the supplies of materials neces- 
sary for the furnace. Fuel was obtained in the nearby woodlands of : the 
South Mountains. There was also in the region selected an abundant supply 
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of red sandstone suitable for building purposes. The Conewago Creek supplied 
the necessary power to operate the bellows. Quite naturally Cornwall iron 
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During the first year of its existence, April, 1791, to April, 1792, 
the furnace was named “Mt. Joy Furnace”5® In April, ‘1792, however, the 
name was changed to “Colebrook Furnace”, and “Colebrook” it remained until 
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THE Rise Or THE IRON COMMUNITY 


the final blast was made in 1858. This change in name was made, most likely, 
because of the fact that, just over the mountains, in the neighboring county 
of Lancaster, there was a village bearing the name of Mt. Joy. The result- 


ing confusion of names-could best be avoided. by. changing the name of the 


furnace. The settlement which grew up around. the furnace has been known as 


“Colebrook” to the present time. 


q 
Robert Coleman continued to operate Colebrook Furnace until his death 


in 1825. At that time, by the terms of his will, Colebrook Furnace. and 
Estate became the property of his youngest son, Thomas Bird Coleman.*! In 
1836 Thomas Bird Coleman died, intestate, at the age of forty-two. When his 
two sons, Robert W. Coleman and William Coleman, became of age, amicable 
proceedings were instituted in the Lebanon County Courts to partition the 


estate of their father.‘ The decision given in this case. awarded Colebrook — 


Furnace to William Coleman,*2who continued, 0" -operate. the furnace until it 
was blown out for the last time in 1858. . 


Construction of the stack of the furnace was begun on May 24, 179 hyand 
was completed in November of the same year. The other buildings necessary 
for the operation of the furnace were also built ac this time, including 
the coal-house and stables. Owing to the difficulties of operating the 
furnace in the winter scason — the freezing of -the Conewago Creek and 


impassable roads — the first blast was not made in this furnace until Apnl, 
a7 oats 


In -appearance the furnace was similar to other charcoal furnaces of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was constructed of red sand- 
stone and was buile into the side of a hill in order to permit easy filling 
of the furnace. The stack was thirty feet in height and had a bosh of nine 
feet.°+ Cornwall ore was used exclusively and was hauled to the furnace 
from the “hills” over the so-called “Mine Road”, sections of which can still 
be seen. The original cost of the furnace was £2600.°° 


During: the first decade of operations, Coleman experienced considerable 
difficulty with the furnace walls. For example, from the time of ‘the 
first blast, April, 1792, to April, 1793, the furnace was “out ‘of blast” 
three times because of the collapse of the furnace walls. Other years of 
the decade witnessed similar difficulties.*° While these difficulties must 
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have been discomfiting to the owner, he apparently enjoyed some good-natured 
joshing about ic at the expense of his friends. For in April, 1794, he 
wagered £50 against £25 with Samuel Shower and John Brien, “that dolebrook 
Furnace will not remain in blast for one year from the first day of the next 
blast, accidents excepted”.** While the Time Book gives no indication of 
the resule of this wager, an examination of the blasts of the year which 
followed reveals that the furnace was blown out four times, though for what 
reasons is not recorded. In the nineteenth century these early: difficulties 
were overcome, and consequently there is a decline in the number of times 


the furnace is out of blast owing to falling stack walls. 


The chief product of Colebrook Furnace, as it was at Cornwall, was 
cold blast charcoal iron.** During the early years of operation, the produc- 
tion of pig iron averaged twenty tons per week, or-about eight hundred tons 
per year.” By the end of the. first decade of ‘the nineteenth century, the 


: : -% : “ 
output of pig iron had been increased to thirty tons per week, or about 


twelve hundred tons per year,""- Production was later increased to fourteen 


hundred tons annually, which doubtless was its capacity"! 

From the beginning, most ‘of the pig iron made at Colebrook was sold to 
forges nearby, or those of Berks, Lancaster and York counties. Spring Forge 
in Berks County, Codorus Forge in York County, and Martick Works an Lan- 
caster County were among the chief customers of the furnace."* As these 
forges discontinued operations or were supplied by furnaces in their own 
regions, Colebrook iron was sent to various brokers in Philadelphia, just 


as was Cornwall pig iron." 


In addition to pig iron, many castings were also made at Colebrook. 
Among the articles most frequently cast were kettles, stoves, ovens, bake 
plates, sash weights, and plow plates. In 1824, for example, 113 stoves were 
cast including such picturesque patterns as Colebrook, Elizabeth, York, 
Small’s, Lafayette, Franklin, and Square. The total weight of these stoves 
and the other incidental castings made in that year was 250 tons."'! Thus ic 
may be noted that the products of Colebrook Furnace were about the same as 
those of Cornwall. Most of the castings of Colebrook were made for the 


local market. 


The number of men employed in various capacities at Colebrook varied 


from an average of forty in the first decade of operations to sixty in 1850.%° 
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Absences from work were common as was the case in other iron works. Sickness, 
drunkenness, and “boils” were the reasons most frequently given in the 
Time Books for these absences. Occasionally, however, the workers were ab- 
sent for other reasons, showing that all was_not-work. and no play at Colebrook. 
For example, on August 24, 1805, several.men. were “off work, went to a 
horse race at Millerstown”, [Annville] and on May 16, 1807, some of the men 
went to a ‘““Campmeeting near Cornwall’’.6°s : 


On the whole it may be said that operations at Colebrook were profit- 
able. Although this furnace, like all others of its kind, showed the fluctu- 


ating cycle of prosperity and depression, profits in many years, equalled — 


those of Cornwall. 


After the middle of the nineteenth century, the years of all cold- blast 
charcoal furnaces were numbéred. They were -being replaced ‘rapidly by 
furnaces using anthracite coal for fuel and hot blasts of air rather than the 
cold blast previously used. -With the erection of the Cornwall Anthracite 
Furnace in 1851 by Robert W. Coleman and William Coleman, it yas only 
a matter of time until Colebrook would be shut down. The Anthracite Fur- 
nace was successful almost immediately, and in 1854 the Messrs. Coleman added 
another stack to the original one. Realizing that there was more profit to be 
made by the newer furnaces, William Coleman ordered a cessation of operations- 
at Colebrook Furnace in 1858. During the next two years it was gradually 
dismantled so that by 1860 every vestige of iron making was gone. The 
village, the mill; the “mansion”, and stables were allowed to stand and then 
became known as the “Colebrook Estate”. This Estate remained in the hands 
of the.Coleman family until 1898, when it was sold by the assignees of Robert 
H. Coleman, a great-grandson of the original owner of Colebrook. ®* 


During its career of sixty-seven years Colebrook Furnace had served 
its owners well. Of all of the various iron works owned by the Colemans in 
‘the first half of the nineteenth century, it was overshadowed, of course, by 
Cornwall Furnace, and the several anthracite furnaces erected by several 
the Cornwall Anthracite Furnaces, ard) the Lebanon 
Furnaces. But as a cold-blast charcoal furnace, Colebrook ranked with the - 





‘members of the family 


best. Of the fifty-nine cold-blast charcoal furnaces listed in eastern Penn- 
sylvania in 1850, Colebrook ranked fourth in capacity and i in actual 


production. ee = 
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The furnace is best remembered, however, in the local region, not for 
the prominence of its owners, important as they were. nor for the products 
made, but for the fact that two men vaho later became well-known were atfone 
time or another associated with the operation of the furnace. The firsy of 
these men was Mr. Samuel Jacobs, the first resident manager of the furnace. 
He remained as manager until his death in 1819, and was familiarly known 

“Squire Jacobs”. This is the “squire”, it is commonly believed, referred 
-to in the well-known “The Legend of the Hounds”.*" According to this poem, 
written. by George H. Boker, the “Squire” ‘was a very cruel and drunken tyrant 
who was hated and feared by all the families at Colebrook. In spite of his 
reputation, however, he seems to have taken great delight ina fine pack 
of dogs, led by one “Flora”. This pack was used by the “Squire” on his 
many hunting expeditions. When upon one occasion, some of his friends eX- - 
“pressed doubt as to the ability .of these dogs in hunting, he arranged a special 
hunt for them. On this particular: txpedition the dogs, for some strange 
reason, refused to run in: their customary way. The “Squire” became so 
violently angry that he drove the dogs, one by one, into the blazing furnace. 
From that time on, the “Squire” was a changed man. He lost his friends ‘and 
gave up hunting. He spent most of his time sitting in a chair and drinking. 
He imagined that. the pack, led by “Flora”, was returning to him. 


“Here they all come, the hellish pack, 
Pouring from Colebrook Furnace, back 
Into the World! Oh, see, see, see! 
They snuff, to get the wind of me!” 


i Finally, one day, he leaped to his feet. ran around the room a few times, 
Tei and dropped dead. 

H . Still Colebrook Furnace grimly stands. 

i a. Waving its plume o’er Cornwall’s lands, 

; ae Blighting the air with poisoned breath, 

Yi . Spreading the bounds of waste and death. 

i Eo Its slag and cinder; dry and dun, 


That nothing green will grow upon; 
Still like a hoary king, it rears 

Its head among its dismal peers; 

Still at its glowing feet are rolled 

The floods that turn to wicked gold; 

Still beasts, birds, reptiles shun the place; 
And the man alone will do it grace;, . 
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The Squire and all his race are gone; 

But this wild legend still lives on. 

Christ save us from the wretched fate 

Of him who dared’ his wrath to sate pd 

On God’s dumb creatures, as of old . rth x 
Befell the Squire of whom I told!” 


eS ot 


There are no records to substantiate this [gend, and, similar’ stories 
have beén told of other iron-masters, but ““The Legend of the Hounds” has 
immortalized Colebrook Furnate for succeeding generations of those interested 
in Lebanon County history and folk-lore. 


The second of the managers of Colebrook Furnace who was of more than 
passing interest was ESF P. Robeson. He came to Colebrook in 1834 as clerk 


and from 1836 to 1843 was manager of the’Furnace. In 1843-he went to the 


Reading Furnace in Berks County. In 1845, hesyalong ‘with Clement Brooke 
“of Birdsboro, bought the latter furnace which ‘included the ore rights of 
Cornwall of the Grubb family. In'1855 the town of Robesonia, Berks Country, 


was laid out and. ‘named in his honor. The name of the furnace was ato 


changed at this time to Robesonia Furnace. '" 


3y the fourth decade of the Fe Bit ZF the population of 
northeastern Lebanon County had increased to such-an extent that Jonathan 
Seidel believed it could support an iron works. Seidel came to Lebanon 
County in 1835 from Robeson Township, Berks County, where the Seidel 
family had been engaged in the making of iron for a half century.‘! On 
October 8, 1835, Jonathan Seidel bought a tract of land.from Jacob Bohny 
and his wife Magdaline, in order to erect a forge on the site. This tract com- 
prised 250 acres of land, a saw mill, several buildings and houses.*? This tract 
of land,-and subsequently the forge, was located in the Monroe Valley which 
lies between the Little Mountain and the First Mountain of the Blue Ridge, 
in Bethel Township, about three miles northwest of Fredericksburg. 


Jonathan Seidel continued to operate the forge uotil March 27; 1853, 
when he conveyed the entire property to his son, Henry. B. Seidel, who for 
some time previous had been associated in the business with his’ father.*3 
From 1854 to 1861, the forge was operated by Henry B. Seidel, although in 
1856 he sold one third interest to Phillip W. Killinger and the firm name was 
changed to Seidel and Killinger. In 1861, Seidel. sold. his remaining. two 
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thirds share of the business to John W. Killinger,** who in 1864 purchased 
the one rhird interest of Philip W. Killinger. In March, 1866, Philip W. 
Killinger reacquired the entire property and operated the forge from that ti 

until ic was abandoned in 1868. The sera was subsequently subdivided 
and sold by Henry Shenk and William W. Killinger, assignees of Philip W. 


Killinger. *® 


Monroe Forge was a charcoal forge. It had-a run-out, three forge fires, 
and one hammer. Water power to: drive the bellows was derived from the. 
Monroe Creek. Wood for charcoal was easily obtained from the mountains 
which surrounded the forge. The forge produced three hundred tons of 
blooms per year, from which bar iron was made. Most of the products of the 
forge were made for local customers, blacksrmths- and farmers, though. some 


bar iron was sent down the Uriian Canal to.- Philadelphia. ‘ 6. . 


~ * 


“ . 
In 1837 after the forge had been if operation for several years, Jonathan © 
Seidel decided to expand his activities by erecting a cold-blast charcoal 
furnace. Up to this time, he had been purchasing pig iron from Cornwall 
“Furnace.*? He apparently believed that all of the necessary resources for 
- the smelting of irom ore were close at hand. - It may be recalled that, at 
this period, claims were being advanced that iron ore was to be found on 
many of the farms of the county.~ According to tradition, Seidel used 
the ores of some of these short-lived ore diggings in his furnace. The Monroe 
Creek would furnish ample water power, he thought, and the mountains 
offered a bountiful supply of wood for charcoal, over and above the needs 
of the forge. Apparently Seidel was convinced that a charcoal furnace in 
the northern end of the county would be very advantageous not only to 
the owners, but to the community asa whole. He possibly had the ambition 
of becoming the “Coleman” of northern Lebanon County. In any event, the 
charcoal furnace would save him the long and expensive haul of pig iron from 


Cornwall to Monroe Forge. 


It was the third furnace to be established in Lebanon County. It was 
of the usual cold-blast charcoal type, though considerably smaller in capacity 
than eitheer of the other two furnaces — Cornwall and Colebrook. Native 
mountain stone was used in its construction and it had a stack of thirty feet, 
and a bosh of seven feet.** Since the largest output of the forge was three 
hundred tons per year, and the furnace produced. five hundred ‘tons: of pig 
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iron annually,*” Seidel ‘at best had about two hundred tons of pig iron 





to sell to other forges in the surrounding region or to ship to the Philadelphia 





market by way of the Union Canal. 
=m 


The furnace did not long remain in operation:. As,early .as 1846,..._ 
Seidel was again purchasing some pig iron from Cornwall Furnace,’ and 
within three years Monroe Furnace was permanently out of blast.“! The forge, 
however, as has been noted above, was continued in operation until 1869. 









Thus within the space of thirty years, an iron industry had come and 
gone. Bright as may have been the prospects for the Seidel family when they 
undertook operations, the most plausible explanation for the failure of their 






enterprise appears to be the following. 








A glance at the map of Lebanon County will show that the, location of 
the forge and furnace was riét all favorable, despite - the’ optimism of Mr. 
Seidel and his successors. , Located in a relatively inaccessible section of - 





the county, transportation of raw materials and of the finished iron products 






must have been always a difficult problem. > 









The confidence which Seidel displayed with regard to raw materials was 
misplaced. Ore beds which looked very promising on the surface were quickly 
exhausted. There is but one “Cornwall” in Lebanon County! Then, too, as 





Seidel was to learn by experience, the Monroe Creek was not strong enough to 






operate both the forge and the furnace. 









It is reasonable to suppose that the many transfers of this property 
Was occasioned in part, at least, by a lack of capital resources to withstand 





a year or two of operating losses. At a time when elsewhere in the county 





ind state, iron managers were expanding their physical plant, installing 






steam power to replace water power, and were using the hot-blast method of 





ore reduction rather than the cold-blast method, the owners of Monroe Forge 





and furnace clung to the old method They just could not compete with the 





more modern furnaces and forges. Doubtless the presence of Union -Eorge 





in the same area served to reduce the potential and actual market for Monroe 






iron products, for Union had preceded Monroe by fifty years and had a. well pais 






established custom. - The area of :northern Lebanon County simply could mee 









not support two forges. = 
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Thus far in describing the early development of the iron industry of 
Lebanon County, it will be noted that the town of Lebanon did not participate 
in this expansion. In fact, it was not until 1840 that the industry ma 
its appearance in the town. The absence of an iron industry in Lebanon in 
the century that elapsed from the time of the erection of Cornwall Furnacé 
to the time of the building of the first foundry in Lebanon may be accounted 
for, in part at least, by the economic conditions which prevailed in the 
town. As the editor of the Courier so frequently charged, the town was 
“asleep” economically.8? Men of capital Were not convinced that the iron 
industry could be profitable in any other phase than the smelting of iron ore 
and the county had enough furnaces, so they thought. The tendency to rely 
wholly upon water power rather than steam power: precluded the building’ of 
forges and-foundries'on the Quittapahilla Creek which flowed through the 
town, because that Creek was already driving several flour mills. Poor 
transportation facilities likewise deterred sthe men of Lebanon from building 
any iron works. But the advantages of steam power could not be denied by 
men who had seen steam engines at wdrk in other communities. Then, too, 
in the decade of the eighteen-thirties, the Union Canal had shown that it 
could be used advantageously in transporting products to and from -Lebanon. 


~The teams from Cornwall Furnace had become a common sight as they 


passed through Lebanon on their way to the landings at North Lebanon, and 
thus helped to stir the men of capital in Lebanon to activity. 


In 1840, Dr. Benjamin Phraener, a practicing physician in Lebanon, 
decided that the town could profitably support an iron foundry. In that 
year he erected the first iron works in Lebanon.$? It was located on the 
Pine Grove Road, now Seventh Street, one block north of Cumberland Street. 
This site had many advantages. The Pine Grove Road was the main road 
running to the north from Lebanon over which.the farmers from the northern 
part of the County came to Lebanon on market days, during Court sessions, 
and on the several holidays of the year. The foundry proved to be a very con- 
venient stopping place for farmers coming in to the town, for there they could 


_have their stoves or plows repaired while they transacted other business in 


town. 


The tract of land on which the foundry was built contained about one- 
quarter of an acre, and had a frontage on the Pine Grove Road of one hundred 
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and eleven feet. The long, two story, frame building which Dr. Phraener a 
erected included under its roof the foundry, a machine shop, a blacksmith ee 
shop, and a warehouse.84 The Quittapahilla Creek.which flowed through the ¥ 
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property furnished alf the water necessary tor the operation of the foundry. 
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The power to operate this foundry was supplied by a twelve-horse-power 
steam engine. This engine was the first to be used industrially in the 
Lebanon area.8® Economically, the successful operation: of this steam engine 
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was very important. For, as will be seen later, before very long other 
industries began to substitute steam power for water power throughout the 
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region. To Dr. Phraener must be given a great deal of credit, therefore, for 
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having begun the revolution in power in this area. 
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Pe products  of.- this, foundry for the most part were made for the: 
domestic market. They. included several types of stoves, including the ae 
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Plate Stoves of the handsomest pattern, designed either for Wood or Coal’”.§ = a 
Also made at the foundry were cellar gates, parts for threshing naa ABH 
hollow ware, such. as kettles, dutch ovens and pots; plow castings, and HEE 
gudgeons or pivots. i : z 
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While there -are no records extant to prove the assertion, it may be 
stated that the foundry was successful, for under Dr. Phreaner and subsequent 
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Owners it remained in operation until the twentieth century. In 1847, the 
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editor of the Courier wrote that. ‘Dr. Phraener’s Foundry is doing a good 















business”.“* The following year the same editor expressed his satisfaction 
with some castings he had had made at the foundry, and said, “from the 
admirable manner in which it was done, we feel bound to recommend the 
establishment ‘to our readers’’.89 


In 1847 Dr. Phraener moved from Lebanon to Franklin County, where he- 
purchased and subsequently operated an iron foundry similar to his foundry 
in Lebanon.9° A few years later, in November, 1851, he offered for sale all 
of his property in Lebanon including the foundry, though he stipulated that 
if the latter were not sold, it was to be rented on favorable terms. 91 Because 
he was unable to sell or rent his foundry immediately, Dr. Phraener continued 
to operate the Lebanon foundry himself until 1854. In April of that year 
John S. Lash and Alexander Major took over the operation of the Phraener 
Foundry on a general partnership basis.9? = 
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The Lebanon Foundry and Machine Shop, the firm name adopted by Lash 
and Major, advertised for sale'a variety of products of their own manufacture, 
including steam engines, flour mill and saw mill machinery, threshing machines, 
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corn shellers, and many household articles. jOne of the patented agricultural 
machines which they had permission to manufacture was the “Railway Horse 
Power and Over Shot Thresher”, for which they claimed the “first premium 
at the State Fair held at Lancaster”. A thirty day trial was offered to all 
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prospective purchasers, and if the farmer was not pleased with its performance, 
it could be returned. The ‘“‘two-horse” vamety “was warranted until it- 
threshed four thousand bushels‘ of grain. Another interesting feature of 
the management of the new firm was their attempt to expand the market, for 
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their products by appealing to readers of the Comrier other than in the vicinity - 
1.93 


of Lebanon to give their products a tnal. 
This , partnership remained in: ‘operation until the end of the year, 
during which time it did a “flourishing business” é according to the ever- 
observant editor of the Lebanon Courier. 94 “On December 30, 1854, the 
partnership was dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. Lash taking over complete 
control of the Lebanon Foundry and Machine Shop, while Mr. Major in partner- 
ship with his brother William, began the erection of a new foundry on the 
-Pine Grove Road {Seventh Street] north of Mr. Lash’s Propsnsy ee 
The success of Phraener’s Foundry and later the ebanba Foundry and 
Machine Shop opened a new era for industry in Lebanon. No longer was steam 
an untried source of power for the people of Lebanon. No longer could the 
capitalists of the town doubt the success which would accompany the erection 
of iron works. As will be seen later, Phraener’s foresight and willingness 
- to gamble paid large dividends to the town and county. For Lebanon stood 
at the threshhold of its most glorious era before the Civil War — the 
- expansion in iron manufacturing: in the forties and fifties. The sleepy town 
was about to awaken, and once awakened would work rapidly to make up for 


‘lost time. 
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5. Bining, op. cit., 133; Forges and Furnaces in the Province of PennsyJvania, 188. a 8 
6. Adam Orth, one of Lebanon's ‘outstanding men of the eighteenth century, was born in % Ba 
1733 and died in 1794. in 1769 he was a commissioner of the County of Lancaster; he ~he 
took an active part in the French,and Indian War and in the Revolutionary War; in Ree 
1789 and 1790 he served as a Representative in the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. Be 
See the sketch of his life in Egle, op. cit., 289. Shed 
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“Grubbs new iron work, erected this year, at Swatawra Creek, cfose to the Blue Mountains, “< 
3} hammers, not yet operating.” bo fee 
Hermelin, Report About the Mines in the United States of America, 1783, 73. = = 
16. Cornwall Furnace Day Book, 1782-1785. , got te 
“Squaring of timber” designated a primitive method which was much-used in the colonial “fs 
period to reduce tree trunks to required shapes and sizes by hewing them with one of two < we 
types of cutting tools. The “broad ax” was 2 tool that had a broad cutting edge parallel a 
with the handle; and the ‘tadz” was also a hand tool that had a narraw curved blade ac = 
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right angles to the handle. Many timbers so “squared” may still be seen in old buildings 
in this section. The method was rapidly displaced when water-powered vertical saw 2 
mills were byile. 
17. Union Forge, Time Book, 1783-1795. . 
18. Ibid. Successive entries in this Time Book indicate how rapidly the work progressed: 
October 29, 1784—"Finished the Digin of the Race and put in the first anvel Block”. 
November 12, 1784—‘Began at Union to Cutt hammars and fix up the Gears’. 
November 16, 1784—"“the finary hammer was put up”. 
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November 23, 1784—‘‘made the first anconey in the forge’. We 
December’ 31, 1784—"Draw'd the first Barr iron at Union Forge”. woe 

19. Lancaster County Deed Book, Lib. X, Folio 100. The Forge Journals would seem to ane 
indicate, however, that the forge was operated by Nathaniel Grubb and Curtis Grubb, Pees: 

jr. sons of Curtis Grubb. - + ee ss 

20. Recorder of Deeds, Dauphin County, Book K, 378. Pe 
Lebanon County Historical Society, Papers, II, 338. Rae 

22. Weidman Mss. “Title Book”. Recorder of Deeds, Dauphin County, Book Q, 209. 3 se 
John Weidman was the founder of an illustrious family of Lebanon County. He served ak S 

3s an officer in the Continental Line from 1776-1783, retiring from the army withthe . dais 
rank of Captain. For his service to his country during the Revolution he was’ granted et As, 
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lands in Northampton County, Pennsylvania. It was this land chat he sold in order 
to purchase Union Forge. Statements of Miss Elizabeth Weidman, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
See also, Lebanon Courier, March 13, 1857. Pe 
Jacob Barge Weidman, known by many as “the father of the Lebanon County bar”, is 
born in 1789 in Philadelphia. He removed bo Lebanon County in 1813 and was admitter 
to the bar of this County ac the first meeting of the Courts on December 13, 181% 
along with James Buchanan with whom he remained fast friends. In 1838, Mr. Weid- 
man was elected to represent the counties of Dauphin and Lebanon in the Constitutional 
Convention of that year. He was also an active member of the Mr. Lebanon Lodge, 
No. 226, A.Y.M., and of the Union Fire Company, Lebanon. ‘He was also a stock- 
holder in the Berks and Dauphin Turnpike Company, and was most active in the civic 
affairs of his adopted county. In that he was but following the best traditions of 
Lebanon County iron-masters, See Lebanon Courier, March 13, 1857; ms. Subscription 
Book, Berks and Dauphin Turnpike Company, February 27; 1813. 


The tradition in the Weidman family as to the causes of the shut-down in 1868 is 
that the Union Forge Company in that year was forced to build a new mill because of 
the coming of the Railroad. The cost of this mill was so great that along with the other 
reverses of the. Company the Forge was forced to suspend operations. So far as the 
Weidman’s were concerned, this was the final blow, and their long ownership of the 
Forge came to an end. (Stacement of Miss Elizabeth ‘Weidman, Lebanon.) 4 


Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776- A785.5 = 


The Lebanon and Pine. Grove Railroad, 4 it, was then’ calladal was pene on Monday, 
March 10, 1870. It was later extended from Pine Grove to Tremont and the name 
changed to the Lebanon and Tremont Redroud. Originally conceived in 1846 as the 
Lancaster, Lebanon, and Pine Grove Railroad, it was designed to make more accessible 
the anthracite coal of the Pine Grove area, and to provide a “feeder” for the Pennsylvania. 
Railrpad. However, owing to the hesitancy .on the part of men of capital to purchase’ 
stock in the Company and’ to the unwillingness on~the part of the farmers along the 
proposed route to sell their land, construction of the road was not undertaken until 
1853. Then, with the support of the Philadelphia and Reading - Railroad Company, in- 
terest in the project was revived. Construction of a road from Pine Grove to Lebanon 
was undertaken and. completed in 1870. The road is approximately forty-two miles in 
length. Lebanon Courier, 1846-1870, passin. 


Documents Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Penna. Union Forge. 1850. 
Bining, op. cit., 84. - 
Union Forge, Time Book, 1783-1795. 


Union Forge, Journal, 1783-1787. 


Union Farge. Pig and Bar Iron, 1784-1795. 


‘Ibid. 


Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1798-1807. 
Ibid., 1807-1822. 

Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1846-1848. 
Union Forge, Pig and Bar Iron, 1784-1795. 
Documents Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvania, Union Forge, 1850. 
Ibid: 

Union Forge, Journal, 1783-1787. 

Cornwall Furnace, Time Book, 1776-1785. 

Governor Dick, referred to in this quotation, was a slave owned by Curtis-Grubb. He 
was a collier by trade, and, according to tradition, worked for a long time on a singularly 
prominent mountain head in the South Mountains near Cornwall. This head bears the 
name “Governor Dick” today and has become a favorite spot for hikers and picknickers. 
Union Forge, Time Book, 1783- 1795. 
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42. Ibid., Lists of Employees of the Union Forge showing the variations in numbers of 
eres : 
1784 1785 1790 1794 


Jan. 8,0 11 10 7 
Feb 0 : 11 li eel 3. 
Mar 8 0 1S gaia or he OY i a 
Apr. 8 0- 19 15 
May 18 15 26 19 
June 30 9 27, ze 
July 27 : 20 25- “11 
Aug. 35 18 25 12 
Sept. 33 23. 25 11 
Oct. 29 24 24 8 
Nov 25 22 . 20 8 
Dec. 14 ES 17 8 


Three negroes were listed — Bob, Harret, Gov. Dick. 


In July, 1790, for example, eleven men were listed as “mowers” and ' eeymakers . [bid 
Documents Relating to the Manufacture. of- Iron in Pennsylvania... Union Forge, 1850. 
Providing food for the hungry workmen at times proved ‘to- cost more than’ had been 
anticipated. The clerk at Union Forge in some exasperation wrote in the. Time Book 
in March, 1786; “List of ‘Boarders, an expensive gang.” 

Ibid., 1783-1795. 

Ibid., 1783-1795. Sn 
Ibid., 1783-1795. The rate of exchange in 1783 was £1 equalled $2.67. 
Union Forge, Journal 1789-1792. 

Colebrook Furnace, Journal, 1791-1797. 

Lancaster County, Will Book, “O”, I, 347-351. 

Lebanon County, Orphans Court Docket, 1848. 

Colebrook Furnace, Time Book, 1791-1798. In 1793 a grist mill was erected by Robert 
Coleman on the Colebrook property. - 
Alden’s Appeal Record, Coleman v. Brooke, 269. 

Colebrook Furnace, Journal, 1791-1797. 

Colebrook Furnace, Time Book, 1791-1798. 

[bids 4. 

Lebanon County Historical Society, Papers, III 

Colebrook .Furnace, Pig Iron, 1792-1796. 

Ibid., 1799-1808. : 

Documents Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvania, 1850. Colebrook 
Cold-blast Charcoal Furnace. , 


Colebrook Furnace, Pig Iron, 1792-1796. 

Documents Relating to the Manufacture of [ron in Pennsylvania, 1850. Colebrook 
Cold-blast Charcoal Furnace. ; 

Colebrook Furnace, Castings Made, 1824-1837. 

Colebrook Furnace, Time Book, 1791-1798; Documents Relating to the Manufacture of 
Iron in Pennsylvania, 1850. Colebrook Cold-blast Furnace. 

Colebrook Furnace, Time Book, 1799-1809. 

Grittinger Mss. Lebanon County Historical Society. ; 

Documents Relating to the Manufactur ef Iron in Peansylvenia, 1850. Colebrook Cold- 
~blast Charcoal Furnace. hs 
Lebanon County Historical Society, Papers, III, 33-50. 
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Grittinger Mss. Lebanon County Historical Society. In December, 1856. Clement 
Brooke sold his half-interest in the Robesonia Furnace to Robeson for the sum of 
$100,000. The Cornwall ore-right which was attached to this furmace was valued, in 
1856, at from twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars annually. Leb@zon Courier, 
January 2, 1857. i 

Bining, A. C. Pennsylvania Iron Manufacturer in the Eighteenth Century$ 192; Corn- 

wall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1798-1807. 

The deed was recorded on March 4, 1854. Lebanon County. Recorder of Deeds. Deed 
Book ‘L”, 774. Between 1838 and 1847, Seidel purchased thirteen additional tracts of 
land adjoining his original purchase. Most of the latter tracts were woodlands. Deed 
Books “L” and “M”. X. ; 

Lebanon County.. Recorder of Deeds. Deed Book “M”, 71. The total amount of land 
purchased by Henry B. Seidel in 1854 was 1467 acres. In 1846 Cornwall Furnace sold 
pig iron to “J. Seidel & Son”, Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1846-1848. In a letter 
from John H. Lick to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, June 2, 1845, he states 
that the “Monroe Iron Works” was the property of Jonathan Seidel and son. Lebanon 
County Mss. Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


John W. Killinger was born in Lebanon County in 1825. In 1846 he was admitted 
to the Lebanon County bar. From “1850 to 1852 he served in the Penraylvania House 
of Representatives, and from 183 to 1857 in the Srate Senate. In 1859 he was elected 
to the United States House off Representatives and served two terms to 1863. He was 
reelected in 1877,’ again seerving two trms to 1881. Again, from 1883 to 1887 he was 
the representative to the Housd-from the local district. It is likely because of his interest 
in the law and politics that he did not maintain his interest in the operation of Monroe 
Forge. Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, I, 77; II, 368; V, 85. - 

Ibid} III, 9. : 

DocumentsRelating to the Manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvania, 1850. Monroe Forge. 
Cernwall Furnace, Journal, 1832-1841. : 

Documents. Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Penntyl tania 1850. Monroe Forge. 
Ibid. 1 
Cornwall Furnace, Blast Book, 1846-1848. 

Documents Relating to the Manufacture of Tron in Pennsylvania, 1850. Monroe Cold- 
blast Charcoal Furnace. 

See Chapter II, above. 

Lebanon County Historical Society, Papers, I, 348. 

Lebanon Courier, November 7, 1851; August 28, 1857. 

Lebanon County Historical Society, Papers, I, 348; Lebanon Courier, February 13, 1857. 
Ibid., July 22, 1848. ; 

Ibid., April 18, 1856; September 2, 1846. 

Ibid., August 21, 1847. 

Ibid., July. 22, 1848. . 

Ibid., December 25, 1847; March 18, 1848. 


Ibid., November 7, 1851. At this time the foundry had an assessed valuation of $1850. 
Borough of Lebanon,- Assessment Books, 1849. : 


Lebanon Courier, April 14, 1854. 

Ibid., April 14, 1854. 

Ibid.,'November 10, 1854. ~~ . 3 
Ibid., January 12, 1855; February 9, 1855; Auguse 10, 1855. 
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CHAPTER VII - 


THE GOLDEN.AGE: =~. . 
TWO DECADES OF INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION, 1840-1860 


During the first ‘four decades of the nineteenth century industry in 
general in Lebanon County had experienced only a normal growth and devel- 
opment. As has been noted in a previous chapter, this gradual growth is 
particularly true of the iron industry. This industry was concerned primarily 
with the smelting, of iron ore, as it had been in colonial times, and remained 
entirely a charcoal industry, carried on primarily on plaittations by. individuals 
or families. The een of any spectéctilar growth in other industries is 
‘also a factor to ‘be noticed. Economically the region, except for the iron 
industry, continued to be almost exclusively an agricultural one. Only- as 
the nineteenth century. moved toward ‘the ‘midpoint, was unkene able 
to- compete more successfully with agriculture for workers and capital. 


But as will be seen, when once the transformation from an agricultural 


economy to an industrial economy and fronr rural industry to urban industry ~ 


got under way, it proceeded at an astonishingly rapid rate. 


The two decades which preceded the Civil War were for Lebanon County 
amazing decades. It seems, as one scans the newspapers of the period, that 
it were as though the people of the county had. been asleep, economically 
at least, for a century, and now, upon awakening, were determined to make 
up for lost time. These were “two decades of intense industrial activity, 
of great population gtowth, of railroad building, and of the advent of 
steam power on a large scale.! In all of its history. from the early settlements 
to the time of the Civil War, the decades of the eighteen-forties and eighteen- 
fifties were for the people of Lebanon, Borough and porns), “the” grand and 


— 


glorious decades. sg 


In this ante-bellum industrial development Lebanon. tq be sure was 
participating in a transformation characteristic of activities throughout 
the state, and, indeed, throughout most of the eastern states of the United 
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7, ee “= 
States. Technical advances in many forms of industry were being made 


the use of coal as fuel in industry was increasing; population 


growth, rket 
for all goods than ever before; cahals and railroads were being pushtd to 


rapidly; 
now at a high rate, tended to create a greater domestic 


completion; and steam power was fast supplanting water power. The fattory 
system, especially in the textile field, was gaining ground. From all of 
this industrial and commercial progress — and especially is this true in 
Pennsylvania — there developed a regional distribution of industry. For 
Lebanon County, iron was and remainedtsupreme. Not only was it of primary 
importance in the production of iron ore’ because of the exploitation of the 
Cornwall ore hills, but also it fast became, after 1840, an important iron 


manufacturing region. 


The reasons for Lebanon’s participation ‘in-the expansion of the iron 
industry are several. Primary -consjderation must “be given, of course, to 
the fact that the Cornwall ,ore hills continued to yield increasing amounts 
of ore that was easily obtained. iOf almost equal importance after 1840, 
when anthracite coal began to supplant charcoal as fuel, was the loeation 
of the barough? of Lebanon close to the anthracite coal fields of the Lykens 
Valley to the north. This central location madé ir possible to bring together 
these two -essential materials at a place where transportation was already 
available. The Union Canal, completed in~1827, joining Reading and Harris- 
burg and passing through Lebanon, offered the means of transportating iron 
products east and west; hence the Lebanon area was a natural location 
Somewhat later the advantages of this strategic location 
the Lebanon Valley Railroad from 
effects of this road were not only 
to be seen in population growth which ultimately brought the boroughs of 
Lebanon and North Lebanon together, but also in the fact that through 


increased transportation facilities more capital was attracted to the building 


for iron industries. 
were strengthened by the building of 
Harrisburg to Reading. The economic 


of iron works. 


This rise of the iron industry in the region of Lebanon, however, was 
not accomplished without the constant prodding and urging from the editor 
of the Courier and others who were anxious to have Lebanon forge ahead. In 
1845 Mr. Worth, the editor of the Courier, protests that the citizens of 
Lebanon were not yet exerting themselves. sufficiently in helping aap town 
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THE Ris—E OF THE IRON COMMUNITY. 
to grow. In several strong editorials he urges more and more economic Sea 
5 ~< ta 


activity on the part of the townspeople. On.November 12, he wrote, 


“Our Borough might grow and flourish ‘much more than it has done 
for the past year, at least, if the inhabitants would. put, forth rs 
their energies for that purpose . . . ..If this were done, a ffer- a 
ent use would be made of property, a far different application ree 
would be made of capital, and labor .and skill would be more 
generally and profitably employed.- Much ‘labor, capital, property 
and skill are misapplied, or not fully employed, and thus the 
value thereof is not rendered properly available for the public 
benefit . . . . Most men could do more, both for themselves, the 
community .in which they live, and for their country, if they 
would: properly: exert the energies of both their bodies and their 
minds.” - ; 
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A Lancaster correspondent,.in similar fashion, Wrote; in January, 1846, 
“The elements of success exist in . . . Leb4rfon as elsewhere, and a moderate 
outlay of Capital and enterprise would be rewarded with abundant profits 
to the operators .. . there is no good reason why Lebanon should not become 
a manufacturing town . . . Solitary and alone I set this ball in métion.”3 
Over a> year later this same correspondent again ‘lashes out at the apparent 
inability or unwillingness-of Lebanon to participate in the upsurge of industrial 


growth. _— : oS 
| a 

‘“Languishing for years in a sort of dreamy torpor and . . . gorged ~S8 
to the fill with the bitter sweets of apathy and inaction, your Bees : 
worthy citizens have ‘grown insensible to the spirit of Progress a mT : 
abroad in every direction of the country. And now that an impulse Bees 
has been given in the way of improvement [a projected railroad Be 
from Pine Grove to Lancaster by way of Lebanon] there should be SS 
one grand union of effort, and every one should feel it a personal : aay 
concern with them to do his share in building up the town of his i: 
nativity and the residence: of his choice”’.* x! 
| ” | cer 

The effects of these spirited outbursts in print is a matter for debate. ee 
- Se 


Certainly there were more potent forces at work which operated to cause 
men to devote capital and energy to building up industry in Lebanon, but aa S| 
these editorials and letters, perhaps, centered the attention of. the citizens on -_ Rees 4 
the golden opportunities that were theirs in the forties:‘and thus doubtless a: 
hastened the day when manufacturing plants were actually started: ; eee 
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It will be recalled that the Phreaner foundry in Lebanon, established 


in 1840, was in a sense the “‘last of the old and the first of the new”. 
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expansion of the iron industry inf the County, and was the first to estab- 





lished in the town of Lebanon itself. For several years after Dr. Bhreaner 
started his venture into the iron business, there was a period of inactivity in 
Lebanon. No new iron works were erected or even projected. The reasons 
for this lag are rather obvious. The country was experiencing difficulty 
in recovering from the depression yéars which followed the panic’ of 1837. 
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Most men of capital were aware of the tremendous possibilities involved in 
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the technological changes which were underway and thus were unwilling to 
invest in plants using older methods and the customary fuel, charcoal; nor, 
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on the other hand, were they ready as yet to tie up their capital in the 
newer processes until these processes. had been fully proved. In the textile _ 
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‘and flour milling industries~ the, same hesitancy’ is apparent. If in the 
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future steam power proved sitisfactory, “it would entirely replace, of 


course, the water power. Then?mills and factories need not be located on 


whe od sf 


streams of water, but their locations would be determined by other- consid- 
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erations sich as markets, transportation; sources of raw. materials, and 
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com 


labor supply. - So to the perhaps more than nécessarily conservative Penn- 
: sylvania-German and others, it seemed better to wait a bit to see just how 
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the new source of power would develop. When it was seen, however, that 
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these technological changes were successful and that steam power had come 


to stay, new industries were soon established in increasing numbers. 
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Throughout Lebanon County, but more. particularly in the town of 
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Lebanon, more new industries were established in the years immediately 
preceding the Civil War than were established in the entire century prior 
to 1840. After the new era of expansion got under way in the forties and up 
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to the time of the panic of 1857, eleven iron furnaces and foundries were 


rot 


constructed and put into operation . The panic, to be sure, did not pass 
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unnoticed in Lebanon. Furnaces, forges, and shops were shut down, men were 
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thrown out of work, and “times became hard”. But in the last week of 1857, 
the Courier could still report that “most of our mechanics still have some- 
‘thing to do”, and that industry in Lebanon was busier than in most other 
> towns.” When recovery from the panic got'underway, in the succeeding decade, 
| eight more were added, or a total of nineteen new iron plants in less than 
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a quarter of.a century. It must be admitted,-of course, that this expansion 
is not to be compared in-extent with developments that took place elsewhere 
in the state for there were other regions in Pennsylvania that developed 
more rapidly, but for the Lebanon area the impact of this economic expansion 
was highly important. 

was added to the industry of Lebanon-about a half dozen “steam-operated 


grist and planing mills.° 


While some ‘of these furnaces, Eoandaes! and. mills will be discussed 
in some detail later in the chapter, it may be convenient to enumerate them 
here along with the dates of their beginnings in order to notice the con- 
centration of development they represent. 
-1 the town of ‘Lebanon, and including North Lebanon, the following iron 
works were built and placed in operation: the Lebanon Furnaces (also referred 
to. as the North Lebanon Furnaces), 1846-47; 
"1847; the Dudley. Furnace, 1854; Major and Brother, .1855; the Weimer 
Machine Works, 1856; and the Lebanén Steam Forge and Rolling Mill, 1857. 


the North Lebanon Foundry, — 


In the county at large “there was also increased activity during this 


same period in the erection of new iron furnaces and foundrie&~ In 1846. 


the Annville Iron Company commenced operations; in 1849 the first Cornwall 
Anthracite Furnace was blown in, while the second stack was erected in 1854; 


and in 1857, the Millcreek Iron Company was chartered, though it never went 


into production. 


During the years of the Civil War and shortly thereafter, 2 number of 
other iron works were erected which may quite properly be included with 
those listed above, because many of them were projected or planned in the 
fties. These works included the Sheridan Furnaces, 1862; the Louser and 
Son Foundry, 1863; the Lebanon Steam Forge ‘and Pipe Mill, 1864; the Weimer, 
Meily, Company, 1864; the Aurora Iron Company, 1865; the Lebanon Manu- 


1867; the Lebanon Rolling Mills, 1867; and in the same 
7 


facturing Company, 
year the Lebanon Valley Furnace. 


From the above listings it will be seen that-in the “ golden_age” of 


local enterprise in the development of the iron-industry in Lebarion- County 


there were five furnaces put into operation, and twelve iron manufacturing 


plants. In addition to these, several others were planned, but were never 


built. 8 aa eee 


In addition, to_these iron manufacturing plants, there. 


During the decade 1847-1857, ° 
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This era of expansion in industry was largely occasioned by a number 
of technological changes already referred to. Important among these changes 
was the increased use of anthracite coal as fuel in smelting iron aa The 


use of charcoal as fuel had made ngressary the location of iron furnace’ near 


forests and had encouraged, indeed had required the plantation forin of — 
economy. As anthracite coal came to be substituted for charcoal, iron masters 


were freed from their dependence upon woods and plantations and thus 
could erect their plants with some regard for markets and labor supply.9 


> ; 

Since this replacement. of | charcoal by anthracite coal and the use of 
the hot-blast instead of the cold-blast was so very important in developing 
the iron industry of eastern Pennsylvania and especially in the Lebanon area, 
some mention should be made of the process and its early development. 


Accounts differ ‘somewhat as to’ the early uses of anthracite an the 
iron industry. However, it is certain that by the middle ‘of the decade of 
the eighteen twenties experiments in its’ use were underway in Pennsylvania. !" 
But whatever its beginnings may’ have been, as a result of independent 
experiments carried on in the United States and in England, several patents 
were granted in the thirties for processes that were successful in using 


anthracite coal. 


s 


In’ 1830, Frederick W. Geissenheimer [Geisenhaimer] was successful 
in smelting iron -ore by using anthracite coal in an experimental furnace 
in New York City.1! On December 19, 1833, he received a patent for his 
process. In this patent he claimed to have discovered the use of anthracite 
in deoxidating iron ore and in carbonizing iron when reduced, and in adding 
carbon to bar iron to make steel; and also the smelting of raw ares by 
the use of anthracite through the use of heated air.!2 


Experimenting independently of Geissenheimer, George Crane used anthra- 
cite in smelting iron ore in Wales in 1837. In these experiments he used 
the hot-blast invention of. James B. Neilson, secured in 1828. It was this 
invention. of the hot-blast, replacing the cold-blast used in charcoal furnaces, 
that made possible the successful use of anthracite coal. The blast was 
heated directly at the tunnel head by the furnace flame. . Later improvements, 
in 1836, succeeded in taising the temperature of the blast to 500° which 
in turn increased the output of the furnace about forty percent and saved 


ee 


=: 








an equal amount of fuel. During the decade of the forties hot-blast ovens 
were built and the gases from the furnace were led to them before igniting. 
This process saved more fuel and raised the temprature of’ the blast oven 
even higher, ard was introduced by C. E. Detmold about 1842.!* Then, too, 
driving the blast by steam power, which ‘was-first dene successfuly-an- 1839, 
a greater volume of blast was secured, as well as a more uniform pressure 
than was possible by using water power. It_also ensured a continuous blast 
despite droughts and ‘freshets which constantly interfered with the operation 


of water power.!# 


’ 
~ 


Following these successful experimental uses of anthracite coal, some © 
atrempts were made’ in Pennsylvania to use it commercially. But it was not 
until 1840 that the use of anthracite. was proved profitable.1* On July 4. 
1840, a furnace at Catasaqua built for the Lehigh Crane Iron Company made 

‘its first. cast. ‘‘Withr the erection of this - furnace commenced ‘the era of 
higher and larger furnaces and better. ‘blast machinery, «with consequent 


improvements in yield and quality of iron. produced.”'!* By using anthracite 
able to withstand a much heavier load ofviron ore 
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coat the furnace stack was 
and fuel and thus helped to make the process a cheaper one, reduced the 
price of iron, and so stimulated demand for iron products. In this way ‘the 
n the regions close to the anthracite 
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industry was given new life, especially 1 
fields, and Lebanon participated in this development. ! *- 
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So it was that the cumulative and interrelated effects of the use of 


anthracite coal and the hot-blast, the substitution of steam power for water 
n with a consequent increased demand for goods, 
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power, an increased populatio 
and improved transportation facilities, all working together, brought increased 
industrial activity to Lebanon, and made of the decades of the forties and 
fifties golden opportunities for labor and capital. While Lebanon continued © 
to be an important iron ore-producing region, it was also to become an im- 
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The men of capital in Lebanon were finally convinced—of the orofits 


to be made in the iron industry when the use of anthracite coal and the hot- 


blast was definitely proved possible. While the members of. the Coleman- 


family maintained their leadership in this new era, other individuals and 
groups of individuals entered: the industrial scene of the city and county. — 
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At the time that the Lebanon Furnaces were being erected, the editor 
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of the Courier, in discussing the favorable potentialities of the iron industry, 
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“Ten years ago there was not an anthracite furnace in the country; 


now there are about thirty, producing one hundred thousand tons 
per annum. Five years ago there was not an iron rail made in this 
country; we now have about.a dozen mills for its manufacture, which 
produce about one hundred thousand tons annually. Ten years ago 
not an Iron Boat was seen, and now they are floating on almost all 
our Water. — -What with Iron railing, rafters, shingles, door-frames, 
and ten thousand other purposes to which it is applied, this Trade 
must become the mightiest in extent and value, in the land.”15 
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These sentiments were not lost on the men of capital in Lebanon. They, too, 
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apn 


‘saw the tremendous possibilities in the future of the iron industry and 


det cen 


soon set about to participate In its éxpansion. .. . <n” 
av = 


With ill-concealed . pride bad ender ben | his long campaign to have 


Lebanon ‘‘wake-up” industrially, Editor Worth announced, as it were, a 
, 


' 


Christmas present for the people of Lebanon and the surrounding- towns on 


cores See 


December 24, 1845. He jubiliantly exclaimed in his paper ‘‘ we are to have, 


actually and positively, an Anthracite Furnace in our immediate vicinity . 
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already do we fancy the air darkened by a cloud of hats and caps slevaredl 


Jia simultaneously by their owners as they lustily shouc, Success to the under- 
: taking! . . . fortunately, a change is coming oer the spirit of our people’s 


Shi . . . 
{y- dreams; and instead of the quiet sleepy aspect which our town has heretofore 


ie attendant of active industry and enterprise.”!” 


he The furnace spoken of, was the Lebanon Furnace, built by Robert and 
George Dawson Coleman, sons of James Coleman and grandsons of the first 


Robert Coleman of Cornwall. This ‘furnace, the first anthracite: hot-blast 
furnace to be erected in the county, marked the reai beginning of ‘the expan- 
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sion of industry in Lebanon and as such is of fundamental importance to 
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ee the economic history of the region. 
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The site of the furnace was on a large tract of land located on the 
Union Canal one mile northwest of the borough of Lebanon. On this tract was 
erected, in the spring of 1846, an anthracite furnace and office building.?° 
This location was an excellent one. Ore was hauled from Cornwall for a 
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time by teams on a road that led directly to the ore hills.2! Later, in 1855, 
the North Lebanon Railroad was constructed to bring in the ore from Corn- 
wall.22 Coal was brought to the furnace by boats on the‘ Union-Canal, and 


limestone wis abundant throughout the surrounding coun OSC 23 
sted ee | ener 
The stack itself was a “bank” stack, baile into fhe ite of a hill in 


order to make the top of the stack level with the floor of the stock house 
and thus allow the stack to be filled easily .and conveniently. The stack 
‘was thirty-five feet high, forty feet square at the base and thirty feet 
square at the top. It had a bosh of fourteen feet and had three tuyeres. 
It was built of limestone, lined with fire-brick.?4 


The estimated cost of erecting an anthracite hot-blast furnace in 1846 
was between fifty- five and sixty thousand dollars, including the site and 
the necessary machiriery. Excluding the. grounds, the cost. was likely to be 
in the neighborhood | of fifty- thousang.dollars, according to “an ‘estimate 
made by Mr. Charles B. Forney in referring to the Lebanon Furnace.?5 


A second and similar stack was erected close to stack number one, and 
was “blown in” in the spring of 1848. This second furnace had ‘a bosh of 
twelve feet, but in every other detail was a duplicate of the first.25 - Each 
of these two furnaces was equipped with a cast iron hot-blast stove, two 


sets of boilers and a six feet by six feet geared blowing engine.?7 


To the Coleman’s, then, must. be given considerable credit for having 
had the courage to lead the way in the development of the iron industry in 
che middle of the nineteenth century.2S In 1852 Robert ‘Coleman sold his 
interest in the Lebanon Furnaces to his brother George Dawson Coleman and, 
ifter a brief career in the iron commission business in Philadelphia, left 
che United States to take up residence in Paris where he died in 1878.79 
George’ Dawson Céleman, now sole owner of the furnaces, remained in charve 
of the furnaces until his death on September 9, 1878.39 During the years 
of his ownership, G. D. Coleman was to make an indelible impression upon 
the economic development of Lebanon and upon the life of the community and 
of the state at large. Locally, he not only was the “leader of the iron 
industry, but he was also a leader in many philanthropic and charitable 


organizations. During the War Between the States, he personally raised, and 
to a large extent financially supported, the Ninety-Third Pennsylvania Volun- - 
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teers.”' For his generosity and continuous interest in this organization 
he was fondly referred to as the “Father of the Regiment”. He financed 
and supported the Christ Presbyterian Church, located near his Furgaces. 
He was a well known agriculturalist, specializing in the breeding of Horses 
and cattle. Politically also Mr. Coleman was active in positions of ledder- 
ship. During and after the War, he served two terms in the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, and three terms in the state Senate. When the 
State Board of Charities was organized in 1869, Mr. Coleman was appointed a 
member and remained on the Board until his death, having also served as 
President of the Board for a number of years. His services as a member of 
the Sanitary Commission during the War was an indication of the wide-spread 
recognition of his abilities and sympathies. He was elected in 1876 a 
trustee of Lafayette College. In 1857 he was elected a director of the 
Lebanon Valley Railroad. From 1856 until his death he was president of the 
First National Bank in Lebanon: He had many otter interests and served 
on many other boards, but enough thas been cited to show the broad nature 
of the man and to show why he was of such importance to Lebanon. But 
despite these many diversified activities, the center of his interest remained in 


the Lebanon Furnaces. 

Upon his death,-many resolutions of sympathy and appreciation ’ were 
passed by local and state organizations. None of them, however, better 
demonstrate the esteem in which he was held than the resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the employees of the Lebanon Furnaces on September 12, 1878. 


In part these resolutions read as follows: 


“Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Coleman we have lost a kind ana 
considerate friend—such a friend as we best know how to appreciate. 
Many of us look back over a long period of years of service and 
feel that all during that time our best interest was alwavs the 
earnest consideration of our late lamented employer. 

“Resolved, That we request that these resolutions may be entered ix 
the Office Time Book, where our names appear, as a tribute of our 
appreciation for the unwavering kindness of a generous employer 
to his employees.”’*7 


After his death, the ownership of the Furnaces passed into thanhands 
of his widow, Mrs. Debbie Coleman, and after her death, in 1894, the. two 
sons, B. Dawson, and Edward Coleman operatéd the furnaces until July, 1901, 
when they sold out their entire interest to the Pennsylvania Steel Company.?* 
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All of the owners of the Lebanon Furnaces were very progressive and 
far-sighted, and especially was this true of George Dawson Coleman. More 
will be said later in this chapter concerning his ‘civic and charitable con- 
tributions. Asan iron master he had few equals. Not only was he the 
first to use Cornwall ore with anthracite’ coal on‘ia large scalej-he. also 
was constantly experimenting to improve the product of his furnaces or to 
increase their output. In the words of Editor Worth,. Mr. Coleman was 
willing to “try all things and hold fast to that which is good’’,? 4 


In the year 1856 he began to erect an experimental furnace on the 
same tract of land on which his two other furnaces stood. In this new fur- 
nace he wanted to attempt to use anthracite coal in smelting iron ore by 
using either a hot-blast or a cold-blast. This method would greatly reduce 
the cost of making pig iron and hence broaden the market for the product 
of his furnaces. After several unsuccessful attempts to “secure a- good run 
of pig metal from this experimental furfiate, Mr. ‘Coleman gave up the 
experiments and shortly thereafter had this stack torn down.** Though this 
attempt failed, ic serves to show the progressive nature of Mr. Coleman. 


This progressive nature is also to be seen in the fact that: he built the 
first gas works in the entire Lebanon region. In 1856, in addition to 
erecting the experimental furnace, he ‘started to use artificial gas to light 
the furnaces, foundries, offices, and principal homes of the community 
that grew up around the furnaces. 36 In that year more than one hundred 
burners were in use, consuming about one thousand cubic feet of gas per day. 
The plant to produce the gas was erected at a cost of almost three thousand 
dollars.37 


Other examples of his thoroughness and modern outlook could be cited 
but these will doubtless suffice to indicate his nature. Fortunate was the 
region in which he lived and worked, for the results of his work were far- 


reaching. 


To return to the Lebanon Furnaces themselves; it was with considerable 
difficulty, however, that the furnaces were first’ successfully put into 
operation. None of the anthracite furnaces which were in blast prior to 
the Lebanon Furnaces had used the rich magnetic ores of Cornwall except 
Dr. Eckert’s “Henry Clay” furnace in Reading; hence there was ‘tonsiderable 
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difficulty in getting the furnaces started because of this lack of experience 
in handling Cornwall ore. In the words of Charles B. Forney, manager of 
the Furnaces, “our first experiences at Lebanon, in 1847, were very}difficult; 

.. we blew in in February, and struggled along until August, and then blew 
out and shoveled out; . . . a couple of weeks after having blown out, we made 
the second attempt, worked along for four or five days, and chilled up; 
had the contents of the furnace again to shovel off before we could blow 
in, .... we worked along in this way at least a year before we got got under 
successful headway ... .”*> These difficulties in the use of Cornwall ore 
with anthracite coal was caused by charging the furnace with too much ore 
in proportion to the coal used. When the Proportion used was reduced to 
a burden of twelve to fourteen hundred pounds of ore for every twenty-one 


hundred of coal, the furnace began to work more efficiently.? In the half. 


century and more which followed, during which years these furnaces remained 
in operation, they and their paces proved to. be of real economic im- 


portance to the town of ‘Lebanén and vicinity. 


The output of the furnaces varied, of course. Furnace number one was 
expected to produce from eighty to one hundred tons of pig iron per week, 
but as early“as July, 1848, was producing at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty tons per week.*" On an average over a period of fourteen years, to 
produce one ton of pig iron required 2.47 tons of coal, 1400 pounds of 
limestone, and 2.24 tons of iron ore. The costs to Mr. Coleman of. these 
materials, again on an average, were three dollars per ton for coal, fifty- 
five and one-half cents per ton for limestone, and one dollar and forty-eight 


cents for ore.?! 


In the first. ten years of operation, these furnaces produced together 
an average of 5,238 tons of pig iron per year. During that period of time 
the highest tonnage made was 7,837, produced in 1854.42 Most of the iron 
made was of grades numbers two and three, though smaller amounts of number 
one and white iron were made also. Number three iron constituted forty-four 
per cent of the total tonnage produced; thirty-seven per cent was number 
two iron; ten per cent was white iron, while the remaining nine per cent 
was number one iron.** In 1850, furnace number_one, which consistently 
produced more pig metal than Furnace number two, ranked ninth in total 
capacity -of all the fifty-four anthracite furnaces located in eastern Penn- 
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sylvania, and it ranked twelfth in actual production for the year.4+ In 
1855 im answer to a boast that the furnace of the Crane Iron Company at 
Allentown had made one hundred and ten tons of iron in seven days, editor 
Worth countered with a similar boast that such a record was “pretty good, 
but Lebanon County can beat it. One of the Nortlt Lebanon Furnaces-of twelve 
feet size, made 160 tons in seven days. “What do you think of that, Messrs. 


Craneites>” ** by : 


- 


To do all of the work required around the furnaces and the pipe mill 
that was erected close to them, 213 men were employed on the average, in 


addition to one hundred horses, mules and oxen.*® This addition of more - 


than two hundred wage earners to the lists of workers in Lebanon was of major 
significance to the economic level of the region. Not only did the wages. 
of these workmen increase greatly the total income of the area, but the 
servicing trades and artisaris were also greatly ‘stimulated. *¢- -The indirect 
effects of this addition to the ranks of Wage earners were fully as important 
as the direct effects of the- wages. Business increased for tailors, shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths, millers,.etc.; in fact the entire population of the 


valley was given an economic stimulant when this increased population and 


purchasing power began to operate in the community. N6 clearer indication 
of this impetus to industry and trade in Lebanon can perhaps be mentioned 
chan the establishment of two additional banks in Lebanon itself during the 
degade of the fifties) sin 1831, a-bank known as the Lebanon Bank had 


+S For many years its 


received its charter and commenced doing business. 
facilities proved to be sufficient for the people of Lebanon and the surround- 
ing country. But after the industrial revolution got under way in this 
section and industry began its tremendous development, there arose a need 
for more financial institutions with additional financial resources. This 
need was recognized at the time by the editor of the Courier. On June 6, 1856, 
he wrote, ‘There can be no sincere question in regard to the want of an 
increase of Banking capital. Our business men have had to look elsewhere for 
their accomodations frequently. The new institution [The Lebanon Valley 
Bank] has the desire to place a large capital at the. service of-the business com- 
munity and to accomodate [sic.] fully the legitimate wants in this: respect”. 
During the preceding month the Lebanon Valley Bank was organized with a 
capital of $100,000.49 In 1864 it became a national bank, taking the name of 
the Valley National Bank. Another bank, the Lebanon Deposit Bank, known as 
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the First National Bank after 1864, was organized in 1857.°" In 1864, also, 


the Lebanon Bank became a national bank and changed its name to the Lebanon 
National Bank.*! Thus was filled a need that had been growidg in the com- 
munity for some years. '! 

For G. D. Coleman himself, the operations at the furnaces proved to be 
quite profitable, though as was the case in many iron works, he too exper- 
ienced “feast or famine” periods. . In the eleven years prior to 1859, the 
furnaces showed profits in ffve years and losses in six. Profits totalling 
$244,770 were made in 1848, 1849, 1853, 1854, and 1856: while losses 
totalling $67,733 were shown in the other years. 


Such profits as these figures indicate enabled Mr. Coleman to adopt a 
notable labor: policy. Relations with his employees up to the time of the 
Civil War were excellent.., There are no records of any strikes or lockouts 
occurring in this period. "In view of subsequent developments in the whole 
field of labor relations, it may be charged that G. D. Coleman, by his 
policies, merely continued the paternal system of his grandfather, Robert, at 
Cornwall. Be thac as it may, the resolutions of the workers on the death 
of Mr. Coleman, cited above, and the long list of contributions. to the welfare 
of his workers made by him testify to his sincerity of purpose. Not only 
were the workers housed in homes provided by him, but he also erected a 
school at his own expense for the children of his employces. The teachers were 
paid by the owner of the furnaces and books were given to the pupils with- 
out charge.“ “A fine large library of “choice and instructive” books was 
established for the use and benefit of the workers and their families.54 A 


Sunday School with an enrollment of about one hundred was held under the 


supervision of Mrs. Coleman. Each Fourth of July Mr. and Mrs. Coleman 
provided for a picnic for this Sunday School, a celebration which was usually. 
concluded by a display of fire works in the grounds surrounding their home. 
While some in the twentieth century may be inclined to scoff at such’ 
activities on the part of furnace owners there is no doubt that in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century such actions were accepted in the same spirit 
in which they were offered. This feeling is adquately stated in a letter 
to the editor of the Courier written by one who attended celebration of 
this kind in 1857. He wrote, “The enjoyments. of the Lebanon Furnaces’ 


scholars did not close with the day, but were crowned in the evening by a 
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handsome display of fireworks” lasting three hours, and which were obsérved 
by a crowd of people, old and young. All who were present, he said, owed the 
Coleman’s much, not only for the fire works, but also “for the permanent 


fires at the foot of the hill”.®* On one occasion, at least, Coleman’s 
regard for his workers took an even more practical Course. In November, 1867. 
despite the ill-effects of the panic of that year, one of the furnaces was 
blown in. Mr. Worth credits Coleman with the motive of “affording em- 
ployment to workmen Lawes] than with an expectation of being able to sell 
iron at compensatory prices”.°® The losses of over three thousand dollars and 
over eleven thousand dollars at the Furnaces in 1857 and 1858, respectively, 


support this statement. 


Lest it be thought that Mr. rai always had the Midas touch, 
should be mentioned that his efforts in at least one direction ended in pa 
Late in the year 1848 G. Dawson Colegian and Robert Coleman began to 
erect a pipe foundry close to their furnace. By the suntmer of the follow- 
ing year this foundry was completed and began to turn out pipe of several 
descriptions. The foundry continued in operation unul the time of the Civil 
War, and then it was closed down and subsequently abandoned. No attempts 
were made later to do anything at the North Lebanon Furnaces other than 


smelting iron.** 


With the successful establishment, then, of the Furnaces, « real begin- 
ning was made in bringing che industrial revolution to Lebanon. Their 
success in this is amply attested to by the rapidity with which other iron 
industries were established. Without exception they .all used steam power 
and all used, anthracite .coal for fuel. The old’era was fast passing and 
with it an old way of life. Citizens might complain, as they did in letters 
to the editor, of the- noise and hustle occasioned by these industries, shsy 
might wish for a return to a time when the borough was not so crowded.* 
But they complained and wished in vain. The noise of steam S2EIRSS and 
locomotives, of power driven mills and looms, the influx of “strangers”, the 
conveniences and dirt of the railroads, all seryed to prove that Lebanon 
entered its “golden age” of industrial development, headed by the Lebanon 
Furnaces and G. Dawson Coleman. In the words of the ofc-quoted editor 


of the Courier ‘For years past Lebanon had the reputation of being a finished _ 


town. She, however, has gone into her second childhood”’.*” 
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When the success of the Lebanon Furnaces seemed assured, it was not 
long before other men of capital decided that there were fine prospects “for 


profits to be made in the operation of ghe new anthracite furnaces. As | 


early as November, 1848, the building of a new anthracite furnace in Lebanon 
County was announced.®" The erection of this furnace, the Cornwall Anthra- 
cite Furnace, number one, was begun in 1849 by Robert W. and William 
Coleman, who were sons of Thomas Burn Coleman, and cousins of G. Dawson 
and Robert Coleman of the Lebanon Furnaces and who had only recently 
come into the possession of the estate of Thomas B. Coleman, valued at almost 
one million dollars.6!. Construction of this furnace was completed in the 
spring of 1851, and on June 10 of that year R. W. Coleman was able ‘to record 
‘‘A remarkable day in the History of Cornwall, Anthracite Furnace blown in 
|. . Blast put on Anthracite at 6% o’clock A.M.”.82 This furnace worked 
well. from the start and encouraged the owners to erect stack number two” 
in 1854.8% The plans for the constructgon of this stack were copied from 
those used in building the first stack at the Lebanon Furnaces. These stacks 


at Cornwall were built of red brick, lined with sand stone and fire brick. All - 


of the other buildings needed in the operations of the furnaces were also built 
of bricks. Both stacks were built into the side of 2 hill and were bound 
with two inch iron bands. They were thirty-five feet high, forty feet square | 
at.the base and thirty feet square at the top. . Each stack had three tuyeres 
and one fore-arch, a bosh of fourteen feet and a crucible of five and one-- 
half feet. Both used steam power for the blast and both used anthracite 
coal for fuel, and both used Cornwall ore. Each had a hot-blast stove, a 
single cylinder boiler and a vertical blowing engine.°+ The boilers and 
heaters were of the same length, thirty-eight feet, and were connected by 
five pipes twelve inches in diameter.6> - 


William Coleman died in May, 1861,°°% and Robert W. Coleman in 1864 at 
which time the name of the company operating the furnaces was changed from 
R. W. Coleman to R. W. Coleman Heirs and Company. The firm was then 
composed of the sisters of Robert W. Coleman, Anne C. Alden, Margaret C. 

' Freeman, and Sarah H. Coleman, and also two minor children of William 
Coleman, Robert H. and Annie C. In 1882 Robert H. Coleman bought out 
the shares of all the others and operated the furnaces himself until 1894 
when they were sold to the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company. In 1898 
this company closed down the furnaces and dismantled them.%7 
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These furnaces produced pig iron primarily, though from time to time 
some castings were made for the local trade. -The production records of 
these furnaces are slightly better than those of the Lebanon Furnaces. During = 
the first few Srecks -of operation stack number one was producing between 
z eighty and one hundred tons of pig iron per. week.68 In 1856 stack number 

two averaged over one hundred and thirty tons per week.°” Mr. Artemus 

Wilhelm, manager of the furnaces from 1857 until 1882, testified in 1859 

that over an eight year period, June 1851 to March 31, 1859, the furnaces 

together averaged more ‘than 5700 tons per year for a total production of 

45,703 tons. To produce a ton-of pig iron there was required an average of 

2 2.02 tons of ore, 2.02 tons of coal, and 1500 pounds of limestone. *” 

Much of the iron that was made-was sold through agencies in Philadelphia 

and New York. The iron was transported by teams, later by the trains of 

the North Lebanon Railroad to the landings on the Unian Cina! and later to 

\- the Lebanon Valley Railroad and from those points shipped to either of : 

the agents. Cabeen and Company in Philadelphia, or to Henry G. Nichols in 

: New York, though for a period of about one year in 1851-1852, Colwell and 

Company acted as the Philadelphia agent. These agencies received five per 

cent of their sales as their commission, with the stipulation, however, that 

“all home sales to different places as Pottsville, Reading, Harrisburg, Dun- 

cannon, etc. we reserve-to make ourselves”.*! Cabeen and Company proved 

to be very satisfactory agents. In 1854 more than two thousand tons of 

pig iron of number one and number two grades were sold by them, and in 
. 1855 almost thirty-five hundred tons were disposed of by this agency. *= 


The remainder of the output of these furnaces was sold by the Colemans 
to forges and mills in the nearby markets or was used in other enterprises 
owned by themselves. For example, they supplied pig iron on order not only 

to local forges around ‘the Cornwall area, but also to such iron works as 
Isabella Forge in Chester County and to the firm of Snvder and Milner in 


* Portsville. io 


In the Time Books kept at the Furnaces, all of the employees are listed — 
together. That is, the names of the workers incfude not only the furnace Be 
workers, but also domestic servants and farm hands. Including these, the 

N workers numbered about sixty in 1855 and as many as one hundred i in 1860.*# bees 


As i in the case of the Pfr Furnaces, the Cornwall Anrhracice Furnaces 
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gave additional evidence that iron was to be “king” in Lebanon County for 
many decades. Their success with the use of steam power and anthracite 
gave an impetus to the development o€ the county industrially and helpe 


creating a favorable atmosphere for the erection of more iron works. t 


in 


One other furnace was “blown in” in the county before the Civil War. 
In 1853, a company of men including Simeon Guilford, John Krause. Levi 
Kline, John Weidman, and Jefferson Shirk organized the Dudley Iron Company. 
This company purchased a tract of land on which to erect their furnace west of 
the borough of Lebanon adjoining the tracks of the North Lebanon Railroad, 
which, it will be remembered, was completed the following year. They also 
purchased some land near Newmanstown on which was found some iron ore 


ae ~ which they planned to mix with Cornwall ore in operating the furnace.*® 


’ The. name Dudley for their furnace was selected to honor the Enslish 
iron-master who was one of the pionkers in the use of anthracite coal in the 
smelting of iron ore.'® Simeon Guilford. a civil engineer by profession, who 
had been employed by the Union Canal for a number of vears, drew ‘the 
plans for the: Dudley Furnace. He,used the Brooks furnace at Birdsboro as 
a model.*7 The stack and other necessary buildings were built of limestone. 
The stack was thirty-five fect high, with-one tymp and three ruyere arches. 
The bosh measured thirteen feet and. the crucible five feer. The 130 horse- 
power blowing engine, which was made by Lewis Kirk in Reading, was operated 
by steam and was of the horizontal type with a double cylinder and central 
crank shaft. One stove provided the heat for the blast. 7% Originally the 
furnace was charged with ore, limestone and anthracite coal by means of 


an inclined plane which brought these materials from the stockhouse to the 
tunnel-head of the stack. 


On Tuesday, Apnil 3, 1855, this furnace was put in blast. The ceremony 
of blowing in was described in the following fashion by one who was in 
attendance. 


“A party of ladies and gentlemen from the borough appeared at the 
entrance of the casting house at about ten o’clock, [Biv] ie 
Miss Mary Guilford had been. selected to perform the essential part 
of the ceremony, tha~ of applying the torch. The young lady was 
led to the mouth of the Furnace .... and lighting, by friction upon 
the hearth, a Vesta match, she applied stetoualtorcht. emetindithic ive; 
communicated to the fuel -beneath, soon set_the furnace 
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As soon as the blaze illuminated the dark vaulted roof of the 
tig Sebe three cheers were “sags for the success of the enter- 
prize.” 


Unfortunately ‘for the owners of the. Dudley -Furnace, and the. manager, 
Jefferson Shirk, who made a fine start in producing upwards of one hundred 
tons of pig iron per week, difficulties were soon encountered which caused 


rather frequent ‘“‘blow-outs”.*" fi *. 


These disappointing results discouraged the owners of the furnace, and 
so in April, 1857, it was sold.to Robert W. Coleman of Cornwal) for the 
sum of $85,000.51 During the time that the furnace was operated bv’ this 
company of men, a period of two years, it had produced 6705 tons of pig iron, 
requiring AS, 329 tons of ore, or an average of 2.435 tons of “ore to one ton 


\ 


of metal.$ 4 rigors tet 


When R. W. Gtienian added this ftirnace to his interests in the iron 
industry, he immediately changed its name to Donaghmore, brought in Col: 
D. S. Hammond from Cornwall as manager, and began to make some changes in 
the stack.83 He put in a round hearth instead of the original square one, 
increased the volume of the blast, but above all, changed the method of 
fillmg the stack. Instead of using the inclined plane co fill, filling- 


_ barrows were used in order to distribute the ore, coal, and limestone more 


evenly through the stack. In this way was avoided the formation in the 
center of the furnace of the cone which previously had prevented the blast and 


gas from diffusing properly.** 


These changes produced an immediate effect so that the furnace began 
to produce with fewer interruptions, and no major changes were required 
until 1873. From the time it~ was taken over by Coleman in 1851 until 
December 31, 1859, the Donaghmore Furnace produced 8701 tons of pig iron, 
and when in blast made as high as 125 tons per week.** On an average, 
during these months, there was required to make one ton of pig iron, 1.5 
tons of anthracite, 2.04 tons of ore, and 1400 pounds of limestone. * 


During the years of the Civil War, operation’ at Donoghmore remained 
at a high level. Beginning in 1859 a remarkable record wag set in keeping 
the furnace in blast for a period of more than four years, during which time 
the furnace averaged more than one hundred and nineteen tons of pig iron 


per week. 57 
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After the death of R. W. Coleman in 1864, the furnace was operated 
by. Mr. Artemus Wilhelm, the attorney for R. W. Coleman Heirs,’ for period 
of eighteen years. In 1882, Anne G. Alden, Margaret C. Freeman, and Sarah H. 
Coleman purchased the furnace and operated it for four years. In 1886 the 
Cornwall Iron Company took title to it and kept it in blast for four more 
years, when, in 1890, the furnace was blown out for the last time and was 
gradually torn down.** 

The significance of this furnace to an economic history of the county 
is to emphasize once more the importance of the Coleman family to Lebanon. 
While it is also important that the erection of this furnace ’marks an attempt 


on the part of men not connected with the Coleman’s to enter the business 


of smelting iron, it is noteworthy that their attempts failed, and a. Coleman 


-took over their interests: ‘and operated the furnace successfully.8%° Lack- 


ing sufficient capital and techgical knowledge, both of which the Cole- - 
man family had in abundance, ghey gave up operating their furnace after 
only two years’ trial. Hence up to the time of the Civil War, except for 
the brief career of Seidel’s Monroe Furnace, previously referred to, iron 
smelting in‘ Lebanon County remained exclusively in the hands of the Cole- 
mans. Other men of capital, however, did greatly stimulate the industrial 
growth of Lebanon-in other ways, primarily in the manufacturing of iron 


products. 


In the history of the development of iron manufacturing industries 
in Lebanon County, in contrast to iron ore and pig-iron production it is 
important first of all to notice that except for a few old-time forges and the 
shorthved pipe mill ac North Lebanon, the Coleman family is conspicuously 
absent and that other men and families: enter the industrial picture. There 
are several reasons for this contrasting development. The Coleman’s owned 
the ore hills, a fact which gave them an initial advantage over anyone else who 
attempted to make pig iron. Then, too, they had technical skills’ which 
had been accumulated over several generations, difficult to explain fully, but 
they “knew” iron ore and how to handle it. They had ample financial re- 
sources to erect furnaces and keep them up-todate, resources which no other 
family had. On the other hand, not as much capital was required to erect 
steam forges or machine shops, and these latter also required technical skills 
and knowledge which were not monopolized: by the Colemans. Hence in the 
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fabrication of iron products it will be noticed that, while ic is still largely of 
local capital that is invested and local men who managed them, names such as | | 
Meily, Wermer, Major, Killinger, Seidel; etc., become increasingly important 
in Lebanon in the years before -the- Civil. War.. -Also -to-zbe--noticed ir. 
this development is the fact that most’ of the industries were located in or ee 
near the town of Lebanon itself. Only the Annville Foundry, the Cornwall J 
_ Anthracite Furnaces, and the Sheridan Purnaces were erected elsewhere in so 
the county. Much of this intensified development in Lebanon is to be attributed = ow, 
co the Union Canal, the North Lebanon Railroad, and, later the Lebanon Valley 
Railroad. In brief, Lebanon’s strategic location with respect to transporta- 
tion and raw materials made of the town an important iron center.” 


Of the several important iron manufacturing plants that were erected 
prior to and during the Civil War, the one which oexeioped most rapidly and 
contributed. most’ to make Lebanon ase “ron city” was the Weimer Machine 
Works, or.as it was originally called, ‘“The Lebanon. Valley Industrial Works” 
It was the first plant of its kind in Lebanon County and quickly assumed a 
very important place in the iron industry of the state, for its products were oh. 
nord throughout Pennsylvania and later throughout the entire country. 





| 
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On January 1, 1856, William Weimer of Reading, and two of his sons. 
Peter L., and Lucien E.,-entered into a brief partnership with John S. Lash to 
operate the old Phraener Foundry.°! P. L. Weimer had already secured several 
patents for improvements on existing furnace and forge equipment, especially 
for trip and tilt hammers, and these plus many other machines were curned 
out by them. In addition to the Machine Works, a small iron and. brass 
foundry was operated.°* The arrival of the Weimer family is one of the early 
indications that in this period outside capital was being attracted to Lebanon. 


! 


. 


¢ 


The Phreaner Foundry soon proved to be too small and so in the fall of 
1856 the Weimers bought a tract of three and one half acres of land along the 
tracks of the Lebanon Valley Railroad, just opposite the passenger station, 
for the sum of $6,000.93 On this tract they began to erect immediately a 
machine shop, a foundry; and plans were laid to do not only~a genera! machine 
shop business, but also to manufacture railroad cars and steam engines. The 
machine shop was a large, well-lighted building, and was ventilated by a fan 
twelve feet in diameter. The engine room housed an engine designd especially 
byc82 os Weimer. It was an upright oscillating engine of twenty-five horse- 
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power, and was the first complete engine made in Lebanon. The foundry was 
located next to the machine shop. One hundred and forty-six feet lng with 
hour, “a 
capacity which was’ excelled by only a few foundries in the country. This 


two cupolas it had a capacity of melting seven tons of iron per 


capacity. enabled the Weimers to make castings up to twenty-two tons in 
weight. + There were erected in addition a boiler shop, a pattern shop, a 


smith shop, and an office building.®” 
r 
On January 1, 1857, the Weimers opened business at their new location 


and were ready to make, according to their advertisements, steam engines 
from one to three-hundred horse-power, machinery for anthracite furnaces. 
forge hammers, rolling mill machinery, mining machinery, laths, drill presses. 
valves, boilers, and fittings of all descriptions. “Our boiler sheets are all 
tested by dividing them ‘into squares of two inches, and hammering each 
square; any imperfection is chps detected, and the faulty sheet rejected;- 
this is practiced in very few shops in this country” was one of the claims made 
by the Weimers in soliciting business from the industries of Lebanon Valley. 
In addition to .the regular employees at the Works. a “gang” of boiler Makers 
was alwavs available to make répairs. 6. 


The effect on the industrial tempo of Lebanon: was seen immediately and 
commented upon by T. T. Worth? “Our Borough is fortunate”, he wrote, 
“when such men determine to make this their place of business.”97 This 
estimate is borne out by the fact that upwards of two hundred men were em- 
ployed when the works were going “full blast”. Thus was added to the popu- 
lation of the town many families from other areas since the town of Lebanon 
itself could not supply all of the skilled workers that these works required, and 
thus was added also many potential consumers of other goods and services which 


‘stimulated and increased the economy of ‘the town and county.** 


Much of the success of the Weimer Machine Works, and hence a direct 
cause for the reputation achieved by the Lebanon area in iron manufacturing, 
can be traced to the inventive genius of Peter L. Weimer. He was especially 
gifted in devising improvements for the operation of steam engines. His 
“Patent Blowing Engine” was famous throughout the.country for many years. 
Another of his patents, the “Patent Cut-Off Governor Valve”, which was 
invented in 1857, also became very popular and was used by a large number 
of operators of steam engines. It was guaranteed to give to the engine a 
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regular speed and thus Save fuel. Mr. L. R. Hynicka, General Superintendent 3 

of the Union Canal Company, testified to the effectiveness of this governor se 

: in 1864.—“The average daily consumption of coal at the Pond Engine for the “i $ 

year 1864”, he wrote to Mr. Weimer; ‘'was.4 tans:and 19-cws=-By.the appli- ee: 

cation of your improved cut-off, and the introduction of metal packing last a 

spring, the consumption has been reduced to 3 tons and 11 cwt.”99 - The aes 

charcoal furnace at Cornwall was also equipped with the Cut-Off Valve er: 
in 1861.10 | on tea 


r 


Another of his inventions which resulted in considerable business for 
his machine shop and added to the prestige of Lebanon was the development of 
a small engine designed specifically to operate printing presses. It was a- 
vertical engine of from two and one-half to three horse-power, and was only 
five feet high. Steam could be raised’ in thirty minutes.and it proved to be 
very economical in the use of coal. “Whe “engine sold for the price of three 
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hundred dollars. After giving it a-thorough trial Editor Worth was very 


ay 
t 


enthusiastic over the results, and recommended it to other printers.!°! 


| 
‘ ‘sii 


It is not necessary to describe all of the inventions made by Mr. Weimer, - ee 
for they involved such items as a machine to count the revolutions of a wheel, s aa 
a machine to coil metal rope, several types of safes and locks.'!? -He also 4 
developed improvements for the existing machinery in his shops, which per- a 
mitted him, in 1863, to build a steam engine of one-thousand horse-power SE 
for the Phoenixville Iron Works, one of the largest engines made in this ie 
country up to that time.193 fg 

Perhaps his most notable invention, and one that proved to be the most = 
helpful in the Civil War, was a new type of shell to be used against the a 
earthen works of the Confederates. It was a cone-shaped projectile which SH 
was exploded by means of either a cap or a fuse; hence it could be made to 3 
explode either when it struck an object or after it was embedded. To make a 

o 


this shell, new machinery had to be designed and built, and Weimer succeeded 
in- developing both in 1862, with a tremendous saving~of both ‘fabor and Ce © Gz 


Paye 


money. ! 94 ~ 3 


In addition to producing these shells, the Works were busily engaged _ 
during the war years in making cannon of the twelve-pounder type. - In-fact, : aS 
most of the energies of the Weimers from 1861-1865 were given over to the 
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war effort. Almost all of their machinery had to be changed, and the employees 
had to be taught new skills. To Weimer’s credit, most of the machinery was 
changed in about three weeks time in the spring of 1861. These changes meant, 
of course, that for the period of the war the regular boiler and machihery 
business in which the plant had been engaged, suffered greatly. 1°95 The 
cannon, which were completed at the rate of ten per week, were known as 
“bull dogs”, and were designed “to do immense execution on the seceshers”. 1° 
More than five hundred of these cannon ‘were producd at Weimers’ before the 
close of the war, and, in addition, gun lathés were made for the Scott Foundry 
in Reading. 197 


In the aN of 1864 and in company with John Meily of Lebanon, the 
Weimers organized the Meily, Weimer Company: ‘for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing railroad cars. - Several buildings were erected’ for. this purpose on a*tract 
of land adjoining the Weimer Machige Works. About one hundred men were 
employed in this plant and they turned out as many as twenty-five cars per 
week; each selling for about one thousand dollars.!°“ -This car manufactory 
provides another example of the cumulative effect of the industrial progress 
being made in Lebanon, because of the number of the men employed and the in- 
creased demand for iron from the furnaces of this section.!"" 


The story of the other industries thar were established in Lebanon 
County during the two decades of rapid expansion can be told briefly. Im- 
portant though they were, they were not ot equal significance with the in- 
dustries described above. 


In 1862 stack number one of the Sheridan Furnaces was erected by William 
Kaufman and Frederick Hunter of Reading. This furnace, located at Missimer’s 
Station, now Sheridan, close to the tracks of the Lebanon Valley Railroad, 


-was blown in on August 10, 1863, as a*charcoal furnace. The erection of this 


turnace offers another example of the increased attraction to outside capital 
offered by the iron industry of Lebanon County. In 1867 it was completely 
rebuilt as an anthracite furnace. In 1874, stack number two was erected. 
These furnaces had a combined capacity of about 18,000 tons of pig oe per 
year and employed about eighty men when in blast.1!" 


Still another furnace was projected during the period under study, the 
Lebanon Valley Furnace. In 1864 several local men, John Meily, Henry J. 
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Meily, Richard J. Meily and Lyman Nutting, operating under the firm name 
of Meily and Company, purchased land at the west end of Lebanon to erect their 
furnace. It was not blown in, however, until. December 1867. This stack 
was thirty-six feet high and had a bosh’ ef twelve fect. - Itcontinued 
operation until well into the twentieth century.!1! 

: In addition to these furnaces, several forges and foundries were erected 
in the forties and fifties, lending additional weight to the evidence presented 
heretofore that these decades were the time of great expansion for Lebanon. 


About 1845 a small foundry was established in Annville by G. A. Walker. 
This foundry made all sorts of castings, especially stoves and plows. It was 2 
steam-operated foundry and~ was engaged primarily in local trade. After 
. remaining in operation for more than a decade, during which time it was 
owned by several different men, it apparently was abandoned, for no further 
references to it have been found after the year.185+. The last recorded owner 


of this foundry was John Shertzer. te 


Another of these smaller slants to be organized and placed in operation 
was the North Lebanon Foundry, later known as the Forster and Mutch 
Foundry.. This foundry was erected in 1847 by John Thomas, John Shay 


and Cyrus Mutch, all local men, on a tract of land located at what is now 


Eighth and Water Streets. A general foundry business was carried on, with 
especial attention given to the making of stoves, hollow-ware, wagon-boxes, 
plows, and agricultural machinery.*!*- Shay soon sold 6ut his interest in the 
firm and the business was carried on by Thomas and Mutch until 1851 when 
Thomas sold out his half-interest to Thomas Forster. The new firm of Forster 
and Mutch continued to operdte the foundry until 1866 when Mutch sold 
out his half-interest to Forster for the sum of $6,000.!'4 Later, this foundry 
changed hands several more times until finally in 1882 it was bought by the 
Lebanon: Stove Works Company who operated it successfully for manv 


years. 115 


The firm of Alex. Major and Brother, reference to which has been made 
previously, had established a foundry in 1855 on the east side of Seventh 
Street near the Quittapahilla Creek, after the firm of eth and Major was 
dissolved. This new foundry operated under the name of “Farmer's and 
Mechanic’s Foundry and Machine Shop” and specialized in the making. ot 
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agricultural implements. 116 The foundry became especially well known for 
its threshing machines and made a standing offer to sell their machine 
thirty days’ trial with a guarantee of one year. This machine won a prize at 
the State Fair in October, 1855, a fact which gave the Majors and Lebanon 
considerable prestige for a time.!!* A repair business of fairly large pro- 
portions and an agricultural ware-house were also maintained.!1§ 


In 1864 the foundry was sold to A. M. Zug and Brother of Heidelberg 
township. Zug developed and popularized the “Keystone” line of reapers and 
mowers, and operated the foundry until December, 1865.119 The Keystone 
reaper had several advantages over most of the other reapers’ then being 


manufactured. “It will throw the Cutting Bar over stumps and rocks by | 


pulling the lever, and has gum springs, so as to ‘suffer no damages by coming in 
contact with stumps: and rocks.-* The Platform can-be laid on the~ Carriagé*or 
Reaper so as to occupy no more room gran an ordinary wagon.”!29 In 1865. 
the foundry was sold to the firm of ‘Painter and Embich of Myerstown for 
the sum of $4,000, while the Machine?Shop and water rights to the Quitta- 
pahilla Creek were sold to Abraham Strickler for $5,000. Strickler immediately 
began the erection of a large three story flour mill on the site.1?! 


In an attempt to take advantage of the excellent prospects for the iron 
business during the Civil War, a small foundry was erected in 1863 by Michael 
Louser and Son on a tract of land located on Cumberland Street at what is 
now Twelfth Street. Light foundry work of all kinds was attempted. This 
foundry was short-lived, however, and shortly after the close of the Civil 
War it was abandoned and sold to William B. Reinhard who established a 


stone crushing business on the site.!7° 


The failure of Louser and Son to operate successfully was an: unusual 
experience for those engaged in the iron industry in Lebanon during this 
period. It is lieely that the failure was occasioned both by a lack of 
capital to “ride out” the period of dull times following the Civil War, and 
by the fact that the small general foundry was finding it increasingly 
difficult to compete with the larger, more modern iron plants then being 
established throughout. the country. 


A much more successful enterprise was the Lebanon seperin Forge. It was 
erected in 1857 by John B. Seidel, Henry B. Seidel and Philip Ww. Killinger 


on a tract of one and one-half acres of land located on Cumberland Street 
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near the North Lebanon Railroad tracks.!23 In addition to the steam forge 
a rolling mill was also planned, but this ambition was not fulfilled until well 
after the Civil“War period. The original plant included six heating fires, 
shears, and a trip hammer, all operated =by~two ‘steam engines-sbuilt - by 
Weimer’s.124 Charcoal pig iron was used primarily by this forge, with 
practically all of their supplies of pig metal coming from the Cornwall 
furnace.125 In 1861 orders began to come in » from England, a market that 
had not been exploited hitherto by Lebanon plants and for which the forge 
received due praise from the local press. 1° 26 The Seidels and Killinger. operated 

this forge until February, 1863, then sold it to David Mitchell of Baltimore 
for the sum of $13,000.1°7 From 1863 until 1884 the forge underwent 
‘ several - changes of ownership and also expanded its operations to include a 

rolling mill in 1872 ‘which had been part of ‘the plan of the ‘original owners. 

In 1884 it was ‘taken ower by the-West End Rolling Mill Compariy and enjoyed 

‘many years of successful operation. . ; 


Finally, mention should be made of two additional iron warks which, 
though they were established after the Civil War, were projected and planned 
within the time limits of this study. Both of them were of extreme import- 
ance, industrially, to Lebanon in the post-war years. 


In 1865 the Aurora Iron Company was chartered, and commenced 
operations in November of that year. The owners of this company included “ 
several men who for many years were interested in the manufacture of iron ae 
products. Artemus Wilhelm of Cornwall, D. S$. Hammond, William Shirk, ie 
A. R. Boughter, and Peter L. Weimer were the original owners of the plant 
erected: on Fourth Street near the tracks of the Lebanon Valley Railroad.!>5 


Despite ample capital and experiencéd leadership, this venture into pipe-making = 
failed, and.upon reorganization in 1882 as the Lebanon Iron Company, a rolling | ee 
mill was constructed. This company was finally taken-over by the American ig 
Iron and Steel Company in 1899.12° | a 
The other iron industry-and one that was very successful — to be ee 
established in the period immediately following the Civil War was the ~~ S 
Lebanon Manufacturing Company. Twenty residents of Lebanon, including _ : aos 
1. Se 


some men who were financially interested in other industries, formed this 
company in 1867. They were “desirous of increasing or adding :to-the business =. - 


facilities of our county, thereby creating a spirit of improvement, (or assisting . a Ss 
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may assume that they also hoped to turn a nice profit from the business! ' 


Shortly after commencing poy the building of freight cars was 
undertaken. In this venture the company was immensely successful. Oppor- 
tunity for employment in these shops increased constantly. From a working 
force of one hundred men at the outset, the company increased its business 
by the end of the century to a point where,more than five hundred men ‘were 


employed. !*1 -- 3 


thereto) the want of which has ever been felt in our community”.'*" We 
It will thus be seen that in the decades of the eighteen forties and 
eighteen fifties Lebanon underwent economic and technical changes that were | 
.to result in its becoming an industrial town of some importance. No longer, 
after these decades had come and gone, did it rely primarily- upon agricultyre | 
and agricultural products. These changes were determined for the most part | 
by its favorable location with respect § ore and coal deposits lying nearby, ) 
by its improved transportation facilities, and by the progressive nature of 
the Coleman family. Only they had the necessary capital resources and 
initiative to go ahead. Only they had the courage to attempt to smelt Corn- 
wall ore with- anthfacite for the first time commercially and hence permit 
this region to participate in the general economic advance made by the iron 





industry before the Civil War. In ~ successfully leading the way to these 
changes they led and encouraged others to enter the machine shop and rolling 
mills phase of this industry, which in turn developed a need for more furnaces. 


These decades were also to establish Lebanon definitely as an iron 
town. The factory system in textiles was well established elsewhere, but for 
the rest of the nineteenth century, iron was to be Lebanon’s chief concern. 


Local capital, for the most part, provided the means for establishing 
and developing the iron industries. However, in the case of the owners ‘of 
the Weimer Machine works and the owners of the Sheridan Furnaces there are 
evidences of the attractivenéss of the region to outside capitalists. This was a 
trend which would become dominant by the last decade of the century 
when almost all of the Coleman interests and many of the other local industri- 
alists sold out their plants to the large steel companies then forming. 


Population growth offers another proof of the importance of the iron 
industry of Lebanon. Doubtless the town and county would have participated 
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in the increase of population which was being experienced country-wide, but 
certainly the furnaces, foundries, forges and machine shops attracted many 
persons and familes to Lebanon.. Naturally this reliance upon iron implied 
economic disadvantages as well as the obvious advantages. ~ When furnaces-~ 
and mills were shut down and men were thrown out of employment the mon- 
opolistic position of the iron industry was a real disadvantage. Had other 
industries been developed: to parallel the development of the iron industries, the 
shock of unemployment could have been absorbed somewhat, but as it was, a 
depression in iron was a difficult period in Lebanon. “Lebanon ‘is certainly 
dull”, wrote editor Worth in 1865, ‘decidedly, wretchedly, discouragingly 
dull . . The few years preceding the financial troubles of 57 proved that 
ieption ‘ais be made to grow and that rapidly. It was, in those years, the 
most flourishing among\ interior towns .... But our prosperity went down with ~ 
the rest of the country,,and instead of recovering therefrom as.other- places 
did, we have continued. in comparative inactivity, ; as if we had not ae 
the fact that the crisis had passed, and that a new day had dawned upon us. bak 


In Parte ‘though, through Ate decades_of the nineteenth century. 
employment remained fairly constant, and profits consistently high enough to 


maintain operations. The twentieth century witnessed a considerable change 
in the nature of the economy of Lebanon, but.for the nineteenth century iron 


was king, and Lebanon was truly an “iron town” 


1. The intense interest shown by the people of Lebanon is to be seen in the references 
made in the local press to citizens who were making small engines experimentally. See. 
for example, an account of a small engine made by the young son of one Henry B. Ove. 
This engine had a stroke of eight and one half inches, a boiler over four_foot long and 
was calculated to have one horse-power. Lebanon Comrier, March 26, 1851. 

2. Two settlements composed the city that is now Lebanon: the borough of Lebanon 
erected in 1821, and the borough of North Lebanon, erected in 1855. These two 
boroughs developed side by side until 1868 when they united. For convenience in ths 
chapter, and.since in their economic development they went ahead together, they have 


both been included in the term “Lebanon”. 
3. Lebanon Courier, Letter from Lancaster Nai digg 6 EL January 7, 1846. 


4. Ibjd., February 11, 1846. , = 

S$. Ibid., December 25, 1857; see also October 16, 1857, dnd Ocwiber- 2! 1357. In che 
tens issue the editor advances his reasons for the financial troubles then in evidence. “But 
things must come down. ‘We had got on entirely ‘too high a horse’. “We were living too 
fast. Our’ expenditures have got to be curtailed. We must wear cheaper clorhes, 
build less costly houses, indulge in cheaper furniture, and spend. less in every -way. The. 
necessaries of ‘life will have to he acess Produce will come down . . --. We have 
got to take a fresh start. . . . Economy and care will bring. all ee Fight.” 
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The substitution of steam power for water power in the milling industry of the region 
followed rather closely in point of time the change in power as inaugurated by the iron 
industry. - Influenced no doubt by the successful use of steam power at th@ Lebanon 
Furnaces, Messrs. Myers and Bec introduced steam power: into. their grist mill in 
1848. This mill was located several blocks east of the Furnaces. They alsoj installed 
a steam engine in their grist mill in Myerstown in that year. The following year a 
group of men in Campbelltown built a grist mill and operated it by a steam engine. 
In 1850 David Boyer in North Lebanon and Solomon Kline in North Annville Town- 
ship built steam-operated Mills, and in 1855 Messrs. Gockley and Law started to grind 
grain by steam power in their mill two miles east of the Borough of Lebanon. In 1858 
Stricklers Mill in the Borough of Lebanon begin to use steam power instead of-the waters 
of the Quittapahilla to make flour. ‘Fhus in the decade Prior to the Civil War, the 


~ milling industry further supports the validity of the thesis of this. chapter. A revolu- 


tion in idustry was underway and in that revolution the milling industry participated. 
Lebanon Courier, March 25, 1848; July 22, 1848; December 23, 18438; September 1, 1849; 
May 10, 1850; June 27, 1851; March 16, 1855; October 2, 1857; September 10, 1858. 

The Coleman interests in the decades of the seventies and eighties erected three more 


__ furnaces, Bird Coleman, 1872-1873; North Cornwall Furnace, 1872-1873; and Colebrook ° 


Furnace, 1880-1881, but these furnaces lie altogether outside our field of inquiry. 

In at least one instance the. mania for investing in ‘shares .of oil. companies seers to have 
caused difficulties to a group 6f local men who were attempting to raise $250,000 to _ 
erect an iron works. Lebanon Co@rier, 1865; passim. eB 
Shannon in his Amerita’s Economic Growth p. 19, advances_an interesting theory with 
respct to the Walker Tariff of 1846 and its effect-on the iron industry. Because of the 
low tariff rates imposed under that act, he says, many ironmasters had to change their 


-methods in order to stay in business, and he believes that from then on the industry 
“began ‘9 make headway. The reduction in price of iron and iron products which these 


changes! brought about stimimulated our entire economic growth. 


Clark, Victor S., History of Manufactures in the United- States, 1 412, citing Niles 
Register, XXIX, 262, gives the year 4825 as the date when anthracite coal was used in 
the smelting of iron ore in Pennsylvania. Pearse, John B., A Concise History of the Iron 
Manufacture of the American Colonies up to the Revolution, and-of Pennsylvania until the 
Present Time (1876), 232, says that an unsuccessful attempt to use anthracite coal 
was made at Mauch Chunk in 1820. This statement is also made in Greeley, Horace, 
and others, The Great Industries of the United States, (1873), 352. An altogether 
unsubstantiated claim has been made that the first use of anthracite coal in generating 
steam occurred in Lebanon where a steam engine was used in connection with the Union 
Canal. For a statement of this claim, see Hazard’s Register, VII, 332. 

Clark, op. cit., 412 

Pearse, op. cit., 233. 


~ Clark, op. cit., 413; Swank, James M., Introduction to a History of Iron Making and 


Coal Mining in Pennsylvania, 73-76. 
Alden’s Appeal Record, 93 Pennsylvania 191. 


For accounts of the experiments made Prior to 1840, see Swank, Introduction to « History 
of Ironmaking and Coal Mining in Pennsylvania, 72-75; Pearse, op, Cit., 233-235. 

Swank, History of thé Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, 360, citing William Firmstone, 
“Sketch of Early Anthracite Furnaces” in Transactions of American Institute. of Mining 
Engineers, III. ; ne 

A good and convenient account of these technological changes is to be found in Bining, 
The Rise of American Economic Life, 244-246. “: 2 

Lebanon Courier, February 6, 1847. : - 

Ibid., December 24, 1845. irw3 a. 

Ibid., December 24, 1845; January 7, 1846; March 18, 1846, 

See, for example, an advertisement for teams in, ibid., April 16, 1852. 
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31.- The relations of Mr. Coleman to this regiment can- be fice in the Contihins ‘of the 
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_ of the Treasury or Secretary of the Interior by President Grant. _ There is a short 


* unequaled in the state of “Pennsylvania. _The building had a forty-four foot frontage 
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See footnote 29, Chapter IV; see also “North Lebanon’ Railroad”, in Record of Court, 
In the Court of Common Pleas of Lebanon County, of August. Term, 1851, No. 23, 
pp. 119-129, hereinafter cited Record of Court. By October, 1855, this railroad was 
hauling 20 ¢ Furnaces two hundred and fifty tons of ore daily, an amount that was soon 
increased to hundred tons daily. Lebanpon Courier, October..12,. 185 LgAugust $, 1856, _ 
Advertisement for bids to supply coal “needed at the furnaces were inserted in the local 
press. Lebanon Courier, January 20, 13849. 
Grittinger, Henry C., The Iron Industries of Lebanon County, in Lebanon County His- 
torical Society, Papers, II], 12; Documents Relating to the Manxfecture of Iron in 
Pennsylvania, Anthracite Blast CLS Lebanon County, 1850; Lebenon Contier, 


Testimony of Charles B. Forney, February 27, 1867, in “Testimony taken before John 
‘H. Briggs, Esq., Master in Chancery, on the part of Robert and G. D. Coleman, on the 
19th day of June, 1866”. Record of Court, op cit., 177. 
Lebanon Courier, March 11, 1848. 2 a= 
Grittinger, op.cit., III, 12-13. 


Grittinger, op. cit., THI, 13. : 
The Lebsnon Daily Times, September-10, 1878. 


Courier. “See especially June 20, 1861, Sepéériber 19, 1861, November 7, 1861, March 6, 
1862, June 18, 1863, and December 3, 1863. 


‘Ibid. , September 18, 1878; see also ibid., September 11, 1878, and The Lebanon Daily Times, 
September 10, 1878. It was also Feported that he had been -offered the Republican 
nomination for Governor at the close of the War, and the position of either the Secretary 


sketch of Mr. Coleman in Egle, op. cit., 264-265. 
Grittinger, op. cit., II], 13-14; see aise The Lebanon Daily Time. June 24, ne l, 
July 24-26, 1901; for an account of the charitable nature of-Mrs. Coleman, showing how 
she continued the philanthropic work of her husband after his death, see The Daily - 
Report, August 20, 1894. 

Lebanon Courier, May 9, 1856. 

Ibid., May 9, 1856; August 8, 1856; May 29, 1857. 
The office building for the furnaces, erected in 1855-1856, was unusual in its fine 
appointments and was. the subject of much favorable comment in the local press. tes 
editor of the Courier compared it to a “banking house” in beauty. (May 9, 1856)... 
editor of The Boy of Seventy-Six, on November 13, 1855,°said that for style ic bE 


and contained a “spacious hall flanked by two rooms on the first floor, and an iron 
stair-way leading to two rooms on the second floor. These upper rooms are finished in 
frescoe, with a ceiling 16 feet high and ornamented with heavy cornice and centre- 
pieces. A fire-proof apartment has been placed over the hall. The building is heated 
by a furnace, and arrangements are progressing to light the rooms with gas”. 
Lebanon Coxrier, November 16, 1855, May 9, 1856. , 
Testimony taken before John H. Briggs, Esq., Master in i Sean on the part of 
Robert and G. D. Coleman,-on the 19th day of June, 1866. Record of Comrt;op.-cit., - 
170, see also the testimony of G. D. Coleman in ibid., 186. “We first made iron suc- -- + 
cessfully of anthracite coal with Cornwall ore in 1847 . The first iron ‘we made was 
condemned—was considered a failure.” Our iron was not proved until, I think, the 
fall-of the year 1847. 
Testimony taken before John H. Briggs, etc., in Record oF Coxrt, ah cit., Wi. The - 
Coxrier, commenting on the early difficulties of putting the furface<into operation, at- 
tributed much of the success of the final- solution of the problems to one Edward 
Gummer from: thé Harrisburg. Furnace. Mr. Gummer “managed to put the Furnace in 
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operation, with perhaps less difficulty than has ever before been encountered by the most 
skilfull English and Welsh founders in the Scate”. February 27,.1847. 

Ibid., February 6, 1847, March 18, 1848, July 22, 1848. The producgian of pig iron 
at the Furnace so amazed Editor Worth that he exclaimed, “a person ig led to wonder 
to what use all the iron tharfis manufactured, can be put”. March 18, $345. 

Record of Court, op cit., 116, 88. 

Testimony of Charles B. Forney, ibid., 178. 

Ibid., 117; it should also be noted that océasionally these furnaces made special castings 

on order. See especially Cornwall Anthracite Furnaces, Memorandum Book, 1848-1849, 

July to September, 1849, during which time more than eighty tons of castings were 

sent from the Lebanon Furnaces to the Cornwall Anthracite Furnace then in the course of 
construction. iS ae 

Documents Relafing to the Manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvania, 1850, Anthracite Blast a. 
Furnaces, Lebanon County, 1850. . 
Lebanon Courier, June 1, 1855. 

‘Documents Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvania, 1850, Anthracite Blast 
Furnaces, Lebanon County, 1850. " 
No books of record of these furnaces have been located; hence it is impossible to state ~ 
with certainty just what were the annual wages paid to the workers,.and the specific 
increment to-the economy of the: region cannot be ascertained. However, in the. Testi- 

mony of Charles B: Forney, taken before John H. Briggs, Esq., in Record of Court, 

op. cit., 179-180, it is stacedjrhat the cost of labor, repairs and limestone at ‘the furnaces : 
from 1848-to 1858 was as. fo ows: : \ 





1848 $33,360.55. : 

1849 33,776.59. - 

1850 34,750.23 ‘ 

1851 20,408.43 : 

58S Joe 24,534.43 ; 2 

1853 37,151.30 05 

1854 46,100.53 : 4 - 

1855 20,647.19 -~ = 

1856 34,432.74 ; 
sf, 1857 36,459.38 : 
‘f 1858 33,484.84 ‘ 
a $355,106.21 
oo 


BE This perhaps is indicative of the impact which these furnaces had upon the economy of 
Rahs. Lebanon. In view of these figures, though, the estimate that Editor Worth made that 
er $70,000 would be added to the wages of Lebanon seem too high. Lebanon Courier, 
es February 6, 1847. , 
So 48. Ms. research paper by Miss Elizabeth Sattazahn, “The early history of the Lebanon > 
ee Bank”. 
re 49. Lebanon Courier, 1855, 1856, passim; see also Egle, op cit., 150; Lebanon Courier 
Bee , 
ze December 29, 1864. 
3 50. Lebanon Courier, June 15, 1857, et. seq.; February 4, 1864, March 31, 1864, December 
a 29, 1864. dy As 
BFS 51. Ibid., December 29, 1864. . : £ 
ie 52. Testimony of Charles B. Forney, Record of Courts, op cit., 178. In 1863 G. D. Cole- — 
oh man reported a taxable income from all of his enterprises totaling $90,147. In thar 
See 1! asthist: : : ' 
Rees same year Robert Colemah reported as his income from the Cornwall ore hills the sum 


toa 

XLS 
25:4, 
ars 

3 


of $31,157. Lebanon Coxrier, February 23, 1865. 2 : ‘ 
$3. Lebanon Courier, June 22, 1855. This school was maintained on the same basis for many i} 
years after the death of Mr. Coleman by his widow and later by his children. 
$4. Ibid., July 12, 1850. eee e 
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55. Ibid., July 10, 1857, see also ibid., July 11, 1856, for an interesting account of the 
singing done by Mrs. Coleman’s pupils. © hue 2 ee 


56. Ibid., November 6, 1857. 
¥, 


Peak Grit tinger, op. cit., III, 13; Lebanon Courier, 1848-1861, passim. 
58. See\for example, letter to the editor, in ibid., April 10, 1847. 
59. Ibid., May 29, 1857. ak Ne eae OEEL 
60. Ibid., November 18, 1848. ; 

61. Ibid., March 25, 1848. 
62. Cornwall Anthracite Furnaces. Private Memoranda, 1851-1854. That these weeks in 


- 


May were busy ones for the Colemans is seen in a terse entry made on May 1, “We didn’r. 
all go Maying”. AGRA dice 

63. Lebanon Courier, August 4, 1854. The difficulties frequently met by iron masters are 
illustrated in a letter from R. W. Coleman to I .P. Morris and Company, November 27, 
1854 in which he gives the reasons for postponing the completion of stack number two. 
‘In the present state of the Money Market and the uncertainty of ‘who is to fail next’ 
among the purchasers of our iron we feel compelled, as 2 matter of prudence, to discon- 
tinue all building for che present.. We are afraid to Sc and even, had- we our new 
Furnace. completed would be obliged to Keep the iron on band under.the circumstances 
we think it best for both—parties.to delay the placing of the Machinery. regretting any 
disappomtment to yourselves in the Matter we are deteciined not to go into “the Money 
Market-at the present ruinous fates. R. W: Coleman.” Letter Book, R. W. and W. 


Coleman, 1848-1867. : am 

64. Grittinger, op. cit., III, 17; letter to I -P. Morris and Company, April 24, 1854, Letter 

Book, R. W. and W..Coleman, 1847-1867; Directory of the lron and Steel Works of the 
United States, 21; Documents. Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvenias— 
Anthracite Blast Furnaces in Pennsylvania, Lebanon County, 1850, lists the height of 
stack. number one as. thirty-eight feet, but in view of the: long asscciation of Mr. Grit- _ 
tinger- with the Colemans and_ the fact that the Documents were published prior to the 
completion of the furnace, Mr. Grittinger’s figures have been accepted as correct. 


65. Letter Book, R. W. and W-.. Coleman, ‘1848-1867, letter to I. P. Morns, February 28, 


1854. 

66. Lebanon Courier, June 6, 1861. 

67. Grittinger, op. cit., III, 18. 

68.- Lebanon Advertiser, June 25, 1851. 

69. Letter Book, R. W. and W. Coleman, 1848-13867, letter to Messrs. Cabeen & Company. 
March 21, 1856. f Per 

70. Regard of Court, op. cit., 115. In 1857 coal was purchased from Tomkins, Price and 

Company in Pittston. The contract that year called for seven thousand tons of 

anthtacite coal, to be delivered at the rate cf twelve hundred tons per month at a 
cost of $1.14 per ton of 2240 pounds delivered in boats at Pittston. Letter, Book, R. W. 
and W. Coleman, 1848-1867. Letters to Tomkins, Price and Company, May 20, 1857 
and June 11, 1857. - 2 ve 

7 [4id., letter to Cabeen and Company May 26, 1852; see also letter tro Colwell and Company 
May 26, 1852, and letcer to ‘Henry G. Nichols, May 26, 1852. 

72. Cornwall Anthracite Furnaces, Miscellaneous Accounts, 1851-1855. 

73. Letter Book, R. W. and W. Coleman, 1848-1867. Dae . 

74. Cornwall Anthracite Furnaces, Time Book. .1 848-1861. ~ -\ sane 

75. Lebanon Comrier, December 23,°18535 Grictinger, op. cit., III, 18-20.1 -The attempt to_ 
use ore from the tract-at Newmanstown did not succezd, hence ore from Cornwall was 
used exclusively almost from the beginning. © pee F . 

76. Lebanon Comrier, April 14, 1854 


eh 


77. Testimony of Simeon Guilford, Record of Court, op. cit., 85-86. In 1854 Guilford was iatoo <i. 


Furnace in Schuylkill County. 
Lebanon Courier, July 28, 1354. 
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a part owner of the Swatara 
78. Grittinger,, op cite, Mil, cD Se 
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- The partnership with Lash lasted only until March 1, 1856. 


_one ton of Chestnut coal at a cost of 
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Lebanon Cowrier, April 6, 1855; The diarist William Rank 
his Diary. ; . j i 
Lebanon Conrier, April 20, 1855, September 21, 1855, October 12, 1855, December 7, 
1855, May 16, 1856, July 18, 1856. ' 
Ibid., April 24, 1857; testimony of Artemus Wilhelm, Record of Court, op cit., 68. 
Prior to this time, in April, Mr. Weidman had sold out his interest in the company 
to the other members of the firm for the sum of $10,000. Lebanon Courier, April 24, 
1857. 

Testimony of Simeon Guilford, Record of Court, op cit., 86. 

Lebanon Conricr, May 29, 1857. - 

Testimony of Artemus Wilhelm, Record of Coxrt, dp. cit., 68-69. 

Statement of David S$. Hammond, No. 1, in ibid., 111; Lebanon Courier, October 1, 
1858. : 

Record of Court, op cit., 112. 

Lebanon Courier, February 19, 1863. 

Gnittinger, op cit., III, 20. ; 
The men who thus failed to operate profitably the- Dudley Furnace induced several 
other men to join them in forming the Millcreek Iron Company, a charter for which © 
was granted by the State Legislature in May, 1857.” So far as can. be learned,” however, ™* 
the effects of the panic of that year prevented ‘any: operations being undertaken. - Jona- 
than Illig, Henry H. Missemer, John ae | and Christizn Henry, all of Lebanon 
County, and Dr. William Moore’ and John A. Sheets of Berks County, joined with 
Krause, Guilford, Kline, and Shirk of the -Brdley Iron Company to form the new 
one. Lebanon Courier, May 1, 8, 15, 29, 1857, - : 

For a contemporary appraisal of this location and its economic importance, see The Press 
(Philadelphia), August 5, 1857.°°° ~ ee 
Gritting r, op. cit., III,. 20-21, gives a brief history of-this Machine Works. 
William Weimer retired, the sons carrying on the work under the firm-name 
Weimer and Brothers. 


also records this evens in 


In 1860 | 
Oe JY Ih, = 


Lebanon Courier, March 7, 
1856; see also advertisement in ibid., May 30, 1856. 


Ibid., October 3, 1856. 

Ibid.. May 1, 1857; September 13, 1860. 

Ibid., October 24, 1856; January 23, 1857; May 1, 1857. 
Advertisement in Lebanon Courier, January 30, 1857. 

Ibid., October 24, 1856. 

Ibid®y January 230 1837. The editor commented on the fact that 
were to be seen at Weimers who would be induced “to make this their permanent home.” 
Letter of L. R. Hynicka to Mr. Weimer, December 17, 1864, quoted in ibid., December 
29, 1864. See also, ibid., February 13, 1857, September 6, 1860. 

Cornwall Furnace, Blast and Pig Iron, 1848-1867, September 25, 1861. 


After printing twenty-two issues of the Courier, Mr. Worth reported that he had used 
$2.75. Since he had a circulation of 1500 copies, the 
cost of one side of a page he figured to be six and one-quarter cents per issue. Lebanon 
Courier, April 16, 1858: see also ibid., June 26, 1857, September 4, 1857, November 20, 
1857, February 28, 1861, August 17, 1865. 
For brief descriptions of these inventions, and others, sce ibid., February 5, 1858, Novem- 
ber 26, 1858, March 7, 1861. In 1863 the Reading Railroad Company contracted for 
2400 locks of Mr. Weimer’s invention. Ibid., December 3, 1863. : 

Ibid., January 29, 1863, October 22, 1863. oe oe 
Ibid., July 4, 1861, April 10, 1862. Patents 
May, 1862. 8. j 
At the close of the year 1861 the foundry employed oaly a: few men. instead. 
than one hundred which it had employed previously. Lebsnon Caxrier, December | 


“many strange faces” 


for these inventions were. granted in 
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9; 1861. 4 
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’ operation is to turn a neck for the rest, 
-Jathe is removed, the rest placed int position; 
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lbid., Septmber 5, 1861, September 26, 1861, November 14, 1861, December 19, 1861, 
November 13, 1862. Editor Worth, in 1861, visited the Weimef Machine Works to observe 
the process-of making these guns. He reported on this visit in the issue of December 19, 
1861. Because this report is invaluable for the ‘picture it gives of the industrial 
development at Weimers, ‘and for the descriptions given _of the various processes used, 
it is cited here at some length. ; ip Moe ee aie 
“On entering the works but a short time ago so busily employed in the art of 
peace, we find all changed. Cannon in all conceivable processes of manufacture are slowly 
revolving in the lathes and passing back and forth under the cutter of the planing 
machines. Passing to the upper end of the works we come to a lot of guns in the rough, 
on heavy trestles. At one end of this trestle stands the first machine used in converting 
these unsightly blocks of wrovght iron into the handsomee finished guns. This machine 
has: been called the devil; the gun is rolled into the devil and adjusted with screws 
tion, when a drill ac ¢ach end drills in the center on which the guns 
it is then rolled on a truck about three feet high and conveyed to 
secured in the lathe and set revolving, the first 
which being accomplished, the back head of the 


-the process of boring now commences, 


the muzzle end of the gun revolving in. the rest. - - - . . 
“The bore of hole of the gun when finished had a2 handsome polish and of. exactly. 


three inches diameter, a variation of one hundreth ofp an inch. from standard size only 


being allowed. A plug is now 
the truck to be conveyed to the roughing-lathe. In this lath it is turned down to | 
within 10-100 of an inch of its finished size. Great huge chips, in the form of curls, - 
twist and squirm like serpents from the cutters of these lathes, some running out to- the 
length of one Hundred feet. ; 


: “When the gun enters the roughing lathes, 
it, ic has been reduced to 900 Ibs. or one-half of its original weight. 


“From the roughing lathe the gun is taken to the trunion lathe for turning the 
ch the gun rests on the carriage.. 


into a central posi 
revolve in the lathes; 
the boring lathes . .. 3 the gun being 


its weight is near 1800 Ibs. on leaving 


trunions or parts on whi This is an operation that 


requires skill and care. .- - 
“On leaving the trunion 


the gun. This lache has 2 former piece of iron s 
form of the finished gun. The cutter carriage works on slides, and a guide wheel 


on the back side of this carriage runs against the form, causing the carriage and cutter 
to have a longitudinal motion with the finished shape of the gun. 

“Erom the form lathe the gun is transferred to the planing machine, for the 
purpose of planing out the portion between the trunions that cannot be reached on the 
lathe. _ Finished on the planing machine, it is passed into the hands of ‘the chipper, who 
with hammer and chisel, chips away the portions around the trunions that cannot be 
reached by ‘the planing machine or lathe. The rough filers next receive the gun, their 
business being to rough-file the parts operated upon the chipper and planing machine. 

The’ gun is now taken to the finishing lath, where it is polished with emery. The pro- 
cess of polishing is very simple: the gun being coated with oil, emery of a coarse 
grade is sprinkled over-it, a stick with a piece of sheet lead is now pressed against 
the gun, which is revolving with great rapidity. As the polish comes out -finer grade 

- of emery is used until the entire gun glistens like a mirror. On leaving the polishing _ 
lathe the gun Is finished, save the portions aroun : 
and planed.* This portion is now operated upon by the finisher, with smooth files and 
sticks of fine wood coated: ‘with various grades of emery. The gun is now finished and 
presents a strange contrast to the rough blocks lying opposite it on the left. The rough 
gun .. . has passed down one side and made the entire circuit of the machine depart- . 

thin ten feet of its starting point, and is boxed up 


lathe, the form lathe is the next in rotation that recaves 
haped to correspond with the exact 


ment of the works, returning to wi 
for shipment.” ou : 


driven into the bore of the gum and it is rolled into _ 


d the trunions that have been chipped — 
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107. Grittinger, op. cit., HI, 21. . 
108. Lebanon County Historical Society, Miscellaneous Manuscripts, Account gf Meily, 
' Weimer & Co., with George Krause, April to August, 1865. Lebanon Courier, feacch 31, 
1864, May 5, 1864, June 23, 1864, Fanuary 4, 1865. : 

109. Mr. P. L. Weimer was also interested in another Project which got underway atkthe very 
close of the Civil War. In company with D. M. Karmany and Henry T. Hoffman, he 
erected a pipe mill in east Lebanon in 1864 and 1865. Lebanon Courier, August 25, 
1864, November 10, 1864, 1865, passim. 

110. Directory of the Iron and Steel Works of the United States, 17; Egle, op. cit., 215: 
Lebanon Courier, October 2, 1863, August 13, 1863, November 23, 1865. 

Il. Grittinger, op cit., III, 23-25; Lebanon Coxrier, September 1, 1864; Directory of the 
Iron and Steel Works of the United States, 110. 

112. Lebanon Cowrier, August 5, 1846, December 6, 1850, September 8, 1854, December 29, 
1854; Lebanon Advertiser, October 2, 1850. Another small foundry which may be 
mentioned is the Myerstown Foundry. Like the Annville Foundry, it too contributd 
very little to the economic development of the county. Erected originally in 1838 by 
Daniel Meyer in Myerstown, it was torn down shortly after “the opening of. operations 
and rebuilt on a tract of land lying along the Union Canal. This foundry was oper- 
ated by horse-power and made small _ castings only. It remaind in operayon under 
several different owners until 1871 when it- was completely destroyed by fire. Joseph 
‘Painter, who in 1865 had purchased a one-third interest in it, bought the land on -. 
which the foundry had been built tnd erected a much larger plant. Grittinger, op. cit., | 
Il], 9-10; Lebanon Courier, December 23, 1848, February 2, 1865, March 2, 1865. 

113. Ibid., Auguste 7, 1847, September i16, 1847. Lebanon Advertiser, February 13, 1850. 

114. Lebanon Courier, April 8, 1848, February 22) 1850, ‘January 4, 1866. Diary of William 
Rank, June 14, June 19, 1860. : : 

115. came op cst., IIT, 16-17. = 

116. Lebanon Courier, February 9, 1855, June 15, 1855, July 20, 1855, May 8, 1857. 

117. Ibid.; October 5, 1856. - = = ; 

118. Ibid., May 8, 1857, July 30, 1858, December 30, 1858. & 

119. Ibid., November 12, 1863, April 21, 1864, March 23, 1865, September 28, 1865. 

120. Ibid., June 5, 1862. Z 

121. Ibid., December 21, 1865, December 28, 1865. 

122. Grittinger, op cit., II], 22; Lebsnon Courier, September 17, 1863. 

an 123. Ibid., December 12, 1856, October 16, 1857; Grittinger, op cit., II], 21-22. 

= 124. Lebanon Courier, October 16, 1857. 

Si2 Sen inel ss 7echis forge used on the average about thirty tons of charcoal iron per week. 

ae - R. W. and W. Coleman, Letter Book, 1848-1867. 

2 126. Lebanon Comrier, March 7, 1863. 0a 

127. Ibid., February 19, 1863. peme 

128. Idid., August 3, 1865, November 23, 1865. 





a 129. Grittinger, op cit., III, 23. > 

aA 130. Ms. Subscription Book of the “Lebanon Manufacturing Company”, 1867. Lebanon. 

ie County Historical Society, Misc. Mss. : 

ix: 131. Grittinger, op cit., II, 25-26; Egle, op. cit., 154; see also the many advertisements 

ae and notices in the Lebanon Comrier, 1867 ef seq. These latter two companies along with 

2 the- Lebanon Rolling Mills, which were erected late in 1867, ushered in a new era for ' 
ree Lebanon and the.iron’ industry and- hence are-only briefly mentioned here. ‘The Lebanon 

B Rolling Mills originally consisted of two small heating furnaces and one small puddling 

ae furnace. Later, operations were greatly expanded to include the: making of light sheer 

Br: iron. Egle, op cit:, 155. : - 
ae 132. Lebanon Comrier, March 16, 1865. That “new day” arrived sooner than Mr. Worth 

fe. 


expected, and his. lamentations gave way to “allelujah’s”. But a study of that “New 
day” cannct be made here. - - ee cs ee 
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Bausman, L. M., Bibliography of Lancaster County, 1745-1912. Philadel phiased 918: 
Bining, Arthur C., Roberc L. Brunhouse, and Norman L. Wilkinson, Writings on Penn- 
sylvania History, A Bibliography. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Committee, 1946. , i a 
Bowman, Charles M., Lebanon County; A Study of its Newspapers, Lebanon County 
Historical Society Papers, I, No. 17, (1902). ‘ 
Brigham, Clarence S., Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. American Anti 
"  quarian Society Proceedings, n.s., XXIX, (1920); XXX, (1920); XXXII, (1922). 
Buck, Solon J., Travel and Description, 1765-1865, Hlinois Historical Society Collections, 


IX, (1914). 

Croll, P. C., Lebanon County Imprints an 
Society Papers, 1V, (1908). 

Edwards, Everette E., A Bibliography of the History of Agriculture in the United States. 

7 Washington. United States Government Printing Office 1930. Unitd States De- 
partment of Agriculture. “- Miscellaneous Publications, No: 84..-  - - 

Griffin, Appleton, .P. C.. Biblicgraphy of /American Historical Societies. J American 
Historical Association Annnal Report, 1905, Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1907.. 2 : 

Griffin, Grace G., and others, eds. 
Books and Articles on United: States History, 1906-1938. 


New Haven, 1908-1942. 
Hasse, Adelaide R., Index of Economic Material in the Documents. of the States of the 
‘United States. (1789-1904). Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1919-22. 
Hasse, Adelaide R., Guide to the Archives of the Thirteen Colonies, American Historical 


Association Reports, 1906, II. : 
Hildeburn, Charles S., A Century of Printing: The Issues o 
1685-1784. Philadelphia, Matlack and Harvey, 1885-1886. | 2 vols. 
Kelsey, Rayner W., Description and Travel as Source Material for the History of early 
American Historical Association Reports, 1920. 
lities of Intensive Research in Agricultural History, American 


d Bibliography, Lebanon County Historical 


Writings on American History; A Bibliography of - 
‘New York, Washington and 


f the Press in Pennsylvania, 


agriculture, 
Kelsey, Rayner W., Possibi 
Historical Association Reports, 1919, vol. I. 
Lise of Writings of I. D. Rupp, Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
5 So Bh Se . i : 
Long, Harriet C., A Select Bibliography (of the Pennsylvania German) submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of B.L.S. New York Scate 
Library School (1910), in Pennsylvania German, XI, 1910. 

Pennsylvania State Library, Checklist of Laws, Minutes, Journals and Documents pub- 
lished by Pennsylvania, 1682-1898. Report of the State Librarian of Pennsylvania, 
1900. Harrisburg, Ray, 1901. 

Pennsylvania Stare Library, Checklist of Pennsylvania county, town und township bistorics. 
Report of the State Librarian of Pennsylvania 1891. Harrisburg, 1392. 

Poore, Ben. Perley, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Publications of the 
United States, September 5, 1774—March 4, 1781. .. Washington, Government Printing 


Office, 1885. 
Schmidt, Louis B., Topical Studies and References on the Economic History of American 


Agriculture. Philadelphia, McKinley, 1919. 
Tables of and Annotated Index to the Congressional Series of United States Public Docu- 
ments. Prepared in the Office of the Superintendent of Documents. Washington,- 


Government: Printing Office, 1902. 
Tucker, Gilberc M., American Agricultural Periodicals. Albany, 1909. 
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United States Library of Congress; A check-list of American 18th Century Newspapers in 
the Library of Congress. Compiled by John Van Ness Ingram. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1912. 6 1 

United States Library of Congress, Check-list of Collections of Personal papers in ‘historical 
societies, university and public libraries. Washington, Government Printin Office, 
1918. 

Wilson, H. W., Standard Catalog for public libraries: history and travel section; an 
annotated list of 1900 titles with a full analytical index. Compiled by Minnie E. 
Sears. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1929. 
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MANUSCRIPT SOURCES: 


Albert, A. H., Diary, 1867-1891. Private Collection. 


Berks -and Dauphin Turnpike Road MSS. Subscription Book; Treasurer’s Account Book, 
1820-1835; Correspondence, 1836-1904; Toll Gate Records, 1820-1855; Minute 

: Book, 1816-1857; Letter Book, 1812-1884. 

eae Brief of Title to the Cornwall Ore Banks and Mine Hills Situate in Cornwall Borough, 

4 Lebanon County,’ Pa, -Prepared by Paul -Grittinger, 1932, from incompleted data 

of Henry C. Grittinger, deceased, who for fifty-two years was associated. with the 

Cornwall, Pa. interests. Lebanon County Historical Society. 


Colebrook Furnace MSS. Journals, #i791- 1863; Ledgers, 1791-1863; Blase Books, 1848-. 4 
1857; Time Books, 1791-1862; Pig Iron, 1792-1858; Cordwood, 1792-1859; Cash 
Books, 1791-1858; Ore Books, 1794-1848; Castings Made, 1822-1853; Memoranda, 
1800- 1815. Private Collection. — " - - 

Coleman, R. W., and W., Iron Ore, 1860-1864; Letter Book, 1848-1867; Copper Ore, 
1853-1861. Private Collection. eta : 

Coleman, Robert W., Lecter Book. 1848-1867. Private Collection. 

Cornwall Anthracite Furnaces MSS. Journals, 1848-1861; Ledgers, 1848-1861; Blase 
Books, 1848-1861; Time Books, “1848-1861 Pig _Iron, 1858-1869; Miscellaneous 
Accounts, 1851-1855; Memorandum Book, 1848-1849; Private Memoranda, 1851-1854. 

i Private Collection. 

! Cornwall Charcoal Furnace MSS. Day Books, 1764-1865; Journals, 1764-1868: Ledgers, 

1764-1861; Blast and Pig Iron, 1776-1883; Time Books, 1776-1864; Coal and Cord- 

wood, 1776-1848; Cash Books, 1779-1870; Provision Books, 1820-1872: Sundry 

Provisions, 1832-1864. Private Collection. 


Cornwall Township Assessment List, 1854. Lebanon County Historical. Society. 
Dauphin County. Deed Books, Recorder of Deeds Office, Harrisburg. 
Donges, George, Day Book, 1834-1840. Lebanon County Historical Society. 
Frantz, Theodore, Day Book, 1830. Private Collection. 
Greenawalt, Leonard, Account Book, 1801-1807. Lebanon County Historical Society. 
: Grittinger, Adam, Correspondence, 1847-1849. Lebanon County Historical Society. 
E Grittinger, Paul MSS. Lebanon County Historical Society. Contains Many manuscripts 
and attested copies of manuscripts dealing with Cornwall and the Coleman family. 


rh Grubb, Edward Burd, Life and Letters of Edward Burd Grubb. Two volumes of typed. 
: copy. Lebanon County Historical Society. : 

i Heidelberg Paper Mill, Ledger, 1831-1833 . Lebanon County Historical Sociery. 

Heilman, C. G., Account Book, 1850-1857. Private Collection. 

. : Hoffman, Daniel, Account Book, 1843-1862. Private Collection. 

Hopewell Forge MSS. Journal, 1803-1817; Ledger, 1803-1816, Time Book, 1803-1816: 
ES Coal and Cordwood, 1803-1816; Cash oe 1803-1817, Anchonies! 1811-1816. 
oa Private Collection. 
ee Lancaster County, Miscellancous Papert 1724-1772. Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Lancaster County Archives. - Deed Books; Wills; Assessment Lists. Lancaster. 
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Landis, Michael and Jacob L. Miller Company. In the Trade of Black Smithing. <Com- 
menced May 3rd A.D. 1850 during the term of One Year. Journal. Private 
Collection. 

Lebanon Borough, Assessment Books. Lebanon County Historical Society. 


Lebanon County Archives. Assessment Lists; Wills; Deed Books; Orphans’ Court Docket, 
Lebanon. ae oe A rere 

Lebanon County Ground Rents. Compiled ~by Adam Grittinger. . Lebanon County 
Historical Society. 

Lebanon: County, Manuscripts Relating to Lebanon County. - Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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“Lebanon Female Seminary. Account Book, 1837-1856. Lebanon County Historical 
Society. , . ; ee 
Lebanon Manufacturing Company. Subscription Book, 1867. Lebanon County Historical 

Society. : 


Lebanon County Miscellaneous Manuscripts, 18th century, chiefly deeds, indentures, wills, 
etc. Lebanon County Historical Society.  - 

Montgomery, Charles B. Collection. Lebanon Valley College Library. 

Norris MMS. Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Contains a draft_of Lebanon County. 

Pennsylvania Counties, Miscellaneous Manuscripts. Historical Socsety -of Pennsylvania. 

Rank, William, Diaries, 1851-1881. “Lebanon: County Historical. Society. z 

Schmauk, Rev. Théodore MSS: Lebanon Courtty, Historical Society re ; 

Shadle, Charles, Day Book, .1829-1851. YeBanon County Historical Society. 

Speedwell Forge MSS. Journals, 1784-1833; Ledgers, 1784-1832; Time Books, 1806-1868; 
Coal and Cordwood, 1812-1861; Cash Books, 1788-1869; Anchonies, 18}2-1848: 
Bar Iron, 1784-1853, Private Collection. J ¢ 

Store Journal, 1796-1804. Lebanon County Historical Society. 

Strickler’s Mill MSS. Ledgers, 1871-1903; Day Books, 1863-1911. Private Collection. 

Scumpstown (Fredericksburg). Rent Roll, 1783. Lebanon County Historical Society. 

Union Forge MSS. Journals, 1783-1795; Ledgers, 1783-1795; Time Book, 1783-1795; 
Coal, Cordwood, and Iron, 1784-1795; Pig and Bar Iron, 1784--1795. Private 
Collection. Journal, 1868-1877. Lebanon County Historical Society. = 

Weidman MSS. Title Book of Real Estates of John Weidman; Miscellaneous Manuscripts 
of the Weidman family. Private ‘Collection. 

Worth, T. T.. MSS. Correspondence, 1845-1865. Lebanon County Historical Society. 


GENERAL PRINTED SOURCES: 


Av crctiuss Israel, A History of New Sweden, or the Settlements on the River Delaware. 
Translated from the Swedish’ by W. M. Reynolds. Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, Memoirs, vol. IX. Philadelphia, 1874. 


A journey on Horseback, 1799. Pennsylvania Magezine of History end Biography, XIV 
(1890). 
Alden’s Appeal Record. Reported 93 Pennsylvania 182. Philadelphia, 1882. 


American Husbandry: Containing an Account of the Soil, Climate, Production end 
Agriculture of the British Colonies in North America end the. West Indies; with 
Observations on the Advantages and Disadventages of settling in-them, ‘compared with 
Great Britain and Ireland. By an American. . 2 Volumes.” London, eres 


Bartram, John, Observations on the inbebitents, climate, soil, rivers, production, animals, 
and other matters worthy of notice, made by Mr. Jobn Bartram in bis trevels from 
Pensilvenia to Onandago, Oswego, and the lake Ontario in Canada. To which is 
annexed a curious account of the Cataracts af Niagers, by Mr. Peter Kalm. .London- 
1751. Reprinted Geneva, New York, 1895. g 
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Benton, C., and S. F. Barry, A Statical View of the Number of Sheep in the Several 
Towns and Counties in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Yerk, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Cambridge Bplsam, Wells. 
and Thurston 1837. ' 

Callender, Guy S., Selections from the Economic History of the United Stated 1765-1860. 
New York, 1909. 

Carver, Jonathan, Three Years Travel through the Intrior Parts of America. Edinburgh, 
1798. 

Cazenove, Theophile, Cazenove Journal, 1794: A Record of the Journey of Theophile 
Cazenove Through New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Edited by R. W. Kelsey. Haverford 
College Studies No. 13. Havefford, The Pennsylvania History Press, 1922. 

Cornwall Ore Bank-Company. Articles af Association of the Cornwall Ore Bank Company, 
with Full minutes, 1864-1882. n.p.n.d. : 

Coxe, Tench View of the United States of America. Philadelphia, 1794. 


Crevecoeur, Michel, (St. John), ‘“Crevecoeur on the Susquehanna, 1774-1776. Edited by 
H. L. Bourdin and S. T. Williams. Yale Review, N.S. XIV, (1925). 

Crevecoeur, Michel, (St. John), Letters from an American Farmer, describing certain 
provincial situations, manners and customs . ... written for the information of a 
friend in England, London 1782; reprinted with little change, Philadelphia, 1793. 

Crevecoeur, Michel (St. John), Sketches of Eighteenth.Century America. Edited by Henri 
L. Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabr@l, and Stanley. T. Williams. New Haven, Yale’ University 
Press, 1925.03 ioe one 

Cutler, William P. and Julia {P. Cutler, Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler. Two Volumes. Cincinnatti, 1888. : 


Documents Relating to the Manufacture of Iron in Pennsylvania. Published on behalf — 
of | the Convention of (Pennsylvania) Iron Masters which met in Philadelphia on 
the Twentieth of December, 1849. Philadelphia, the General Committee, 1850. 

Force, Peter, Tracts and Other Papers relating to the Origin, Settlement and progress of the 
Colonies in North America. 4 volumes. .Washington, 1836-1846. ' 

Gordon, Thomas F., A Gazetteer of the State of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 1832. 


Graydon, Alex., Letter of Alex. Graydon to Jedediah: Morse, Louisbourg, March 5, 1789, 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, VI, (1882). ; 
Heckewelder, John, Narrative of John Heckwelder’s Journey to the Wabash in 792% 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History end Biography, XII, (1888). 


Hermelin, Samuel G., Report About the Mines in the United States of America, 1783. 
Translated from the Swedish with Introduction and Notes by Amandus Johnson. 
Philadelphia, John Morton Memorial Museum, 1931. 


Kalm, Peter, Travels into North America, 1748-1750. Translated by John R. Foster. 
3 Volumes. London, 1770-1771. a) 
Laws and Ordinances of Lebanon Borough, 1821-1871. 


Lebanon, Worth and Reinoehl, 1871. 


Letters on Agriculture From His Excellency George Washington President of the United 
States to Arthur Young end Sir. Jobn Sinclair, etc. Edited by Franklin Knight. 
Philadelphia 1847. 

Martin, Ada E., and H. H. Shenk, Pennsylvania History Told By Contemporaries. New 
York, Macmillan, 1925. : : 


Message from the Governor of Pennsylvania, Transmitting a list of the Taxable Inhabit- 
ants, With the Number of Desf, Dumb, and Blind -Persons in this Commonwealth. 
A Boyd Hamilton, -State Printer, 1857. 


Michaux, Andre, Portions of the Journal of Andre Mitbent! botanist, written during 
his travels in the United States and Canada, 1735-1796. With an Introduction and 
explanatory notes by C. S. Sargent. Philadelphia, 1889. 
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Mittelberger, Gottlieb, . Gottlieb Mittelberger’s Journey to Peunsylvani« ir the year 1750 
and Return to Germany in the year 1754. Translated from tke German by Carl 
T Eben. Philadelphia, John J. McVey, 1898. 
Morse, Jedidiah, and Richard C. Morse, 4 New Universal Gazeteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary. Fourth. edition. New “Haven, 1823. idee o> tee 
Muniments of Title of the Cornwall Estate. Compiled and carefully compared with the 
originals, at the instance of A. Wilhelm, Att’y for R. W. Coleman’s Hairs. 1872. 
Myers, Albert C., Editor, Narratives of~ Early” Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and 
Delaware. New York, Scribners, 1912. 
Penn, John Penn's Journal of a visit to Reading, Harrisburg, Carlisle and Lancaster, in 
1788, The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Ul, (1879). 
Penn-Logan Correspondence, 1700-1750. Edited by Edward Armstrong. Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Memoirs, volumes IX and X. Philadelphia, 1870-1872. 
Record of Court. In the Court of Common Pleas of Lebanon County, of August Term, 
1851, No. 23., etc. Robert -W. Coleman v. William Coleman, Robert Coleman, G. 
Dawson Coleman, Edward B. Grubb, and Clement B. Grubb. In Equity. 
Records of\ the Moravian Congregation in Hebron, 1775-1781, The Pennsylvania Maga- 
| _zine of History and Biography, XVIII, (1894.. —Salite : 
Rupp, I. Dadiél, A Collection of Upwards of Thirty Thousand Nemts of German; Swiss, -. 
) Dutch, French and Other Immigrénls in Pennsylvania from 1727-1776. Philadelphia, 
1876. : 
Schaeffer, Eugene, Translations from Zinzendorf’s Diary of Journeys among the Indians, 
Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, vol. I. 
Schoepf, Johann David, Travels in the Confederation, 1743-1794. Translated by A. J. 
| Morrison. 2 volumes. Philadelphia, 1911. 3. 
| ; ~Schoepf, Dr: John D., Travels Through Berks County in 1783. The Pennsylvania Magazine 
_ of History and Biography, V, (1881). 
Scott, Joseph, A Geographical Description of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1806. 
| ~  Thwaite, R. G., editor, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. 32 volumes. Cleveland, 1904- 
1907. : ; 
Union Canal. Annual Report of the Union Canal Company. Especially those for the 
years 1851, 1856, 1858. 
Weld, Isaac, Travels Through the States of North America, 1795-1797. London, 1799. 
| 4th edition, 2 volumes, 1807. : 
| 


OFFICIAL PRINTED SOURCES: 


Pennsylvania, Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
1815. Harrisburg, 1816. 

Pennsylvania, Agriculture, State Board of, Annual Reports. 1877-1894. Harrisburg. 
1878-1895. 

Pennsylvania Archives, Seven Series. 101 volumes. Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 1852- 
1914. : 

Pennsylvania Colonial Records. Minutes of the Pgovincial’ and ‘of the Supreme Executive 
Council. Edited by Samuel Hazard. 16 volumes. Harrisburg, 1852-1853. 

Pennsylvania, Journals of the House. of Representatives of the, Commonwealth of Penu- 
sylvania, 1776-1781. Edited by Michael Hillegas. Philadelphia, 1782. 

Pennsylvania, Journals of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, "1790-1861. 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Harrisburg, 1790-1861. .S i : 

_ Pennsylvania, Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, Passed at the Session, 1836- 
1837. Harrisburg, 1837. - : 
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‘Flanders. 18 volumes. Harrisburg, 1896-1915. i 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey, First. Arpual Reports. 1836-1841. Harrisburg, 1836- 
1841. 
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Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, 1700-1809. Edited by James T. Mitchell and Henry 
+ 
th Pennsylvania Geological Survey, Second. The Annual Report. 1885. Hirrebares | 
Te 1886. 
ie Pennsylvania Summary Final Report on the Geology of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg. 
, 1892. ; 
tf United States, Heads of Families at the First Census of the United States Taken in the 
Pt Year 1790. Pennsylvania. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908. 
tie United States, Third Census, 1810. Washington, 1813. 
vk United States, Congress, House Executive Document No. 263, 22nd. Cong. Ist Sess. 
ain = Serial No. 221. Vol. VI, Population Statistics, Fifth Census, 1830. 
es United States, Congress, Executive Document No. 74, 27th Cong. 2nd Sess. Serial No. 
a 402. (Patents granted 1841-1842.) ‘. 
a} , United States, Congress, Executive Document No. 76, 27th Cong. 2nd Sess. Serial No. 
i 402. Abstracts. of ‘Sixth Census, 1840. hea te ‘onl 
ee ~ ; United States, Congress, Senate Executive Document No. 39, 35th Cong. 2nd Sess. Serial 
ii , No. 984. Abstract of ‘Statistics of Manufactures, Seventh Census, 1850. one 
aah United States, Congress, House Executive ,Document No. 116, 37th Cong. 2nd Sess. 
a _ Serial No. 1137. Preliminary Reporg Eighth Census, 1860. ca 
wat United States, Ninth Census: 3 “ volumes. Washington. Government Printing Office, 
‘eh 1872. Serial Numbers, 1473, 1474, 2475. 
Rit United States, A Compendium of the Ninth Census. Washington, Government Printing 


ea Office, 1872. 
i Uniced States, Congress, Senate Report,, No. 1394, 52nd Cong. 2nd _ Sess. “Washington, 
iW !893. Wholesale prices, wages, and transportation; 1840-1891. 


H United States, Geological Survey Bulletin, No. 315. Spencer, Arthur C., Magnetite 
‘i Deposits in Berks and Lebanon Counties. Washington, 1907. : = 

ht United ‘States, Geological Survey Bulletin, No. 359. “Spencer, Arthur C., Magnetic 
i; Deposits of the Cornwall Type. Washington. 1908. 
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A. English 


Boy of Seventy-Six, The, 1855-1856. 

Evening Report, 1885-1900. 

Lancaster Journal, 1810. 

Lebanon Advertiser, 1849-1852. 

Lebanon Courier, 1836, 1844-1889. 

Lebanon Daily News, The 1874-1891. 

Lebanon Daily Times, 1876-1905. 

Lebanon Republican, 1824. 

Lebanon Valley Standard, 1874-1879; 1884-1885. 
North American and United States Gazette, 1357. 
Pennsylvania Gazette, 1773. 

Press, The, 1857. 


B. German 


Frei hibanoner, Der, 1807-1809. 

Libanon Demokrat, 1845-1863. 

Libanoner Morgenstern, 1811-1836. 
= Pennsylvanische Beobachter, Der, 1826. ‘ ; | 
: Pennsylrvanische-Staatsbote, 1773. he Be 
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Unpartheyische Berichter, Der, 1820. ) 
Vaterland Wachter und Dauphin und Libanon Demokrat, 1833. 
Wahre Demokrat ynd Folks Advocat, 1842-1844. 
Weltbothe, Der, 1809. 
= =i 3 pm pe ate 


Agricultural History, A History, published by the Agricultural History Society. Baltimore 
1927-. os . 

Agriculture, its early bistory and development in Pennsylvania, and its present status. 
Annual Report of the Bureal of Industrial Statistics, 1874-1875. Harrisburg. 
1875. f j 

Bagnall, W. R., Textile Industries, 1789-1810. 2 volumes. Cambridge, 1893. 

Bailey, L. H., ed., Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. 4 volumes. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1912. : 

Beck, Clara A., A “Wheat Market” of Colonial Days, The Pennsylvania German, XII, 
1911). 5 : 

pi Pipe is ke Cannon Hill and the Hessian Ditch with Personal Reminiscences of the 
Furnace Hills, Lancasger. County “Historical Society Papers, XLIV, No.2, €1940)..-- 

Bellows, H. A., A Short History of Flour Milling/ Minneapolis, 1924. . 

Bezanson, Anne, Robert D. Gray, and Miriam Hussey, Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. 

Bidwell, Percy W., and John I. Falconer,- History of Agriculture in the Northern United 
States, 1620-1860. Washington, 1925. ' 

Bierman, E. Benj., A Visit to Annville Sixty Years Ago, Lebanon County’ Historica! 

; Society Papers, I, No. 8, (1899). ; 

Bining, Arthur C., British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. ; 

Bining, Arthur C., The Iron Plantations of Early Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, LVII, (1933). 

Bining, Arthur C., Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1938. 

Bining, Arthur C., The Rise of American Economic Life. New York, Scribner’s. 
1943. 

Biographical Annals of Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. Chicago, J. H. Beers and Co.. 
1904. 3 

Bishop, Avard L., The State Works of Pennsylvania. Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, XIII, (1907). : 

Bishop, J. L., A History of American Manufactures from 1608-1860. 3 volumes. Phila- 
delphia, 1866-1868. 

“Belles, Albere ~S., Pennsylvania, Province and State; A History from 1609-1790. 2 

volumes. Philadelphia, 1899. 

_Brendle, A. S, A Brief History of Schaefferstown. “York, Dispatch Publishing Com- 
pany, 1901. 7 

Brendle, D. R., and David Lick, Plane Names and Plant Lore Among the Pennsylvania- 

Germans. Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings, XXXIII, (1923). * 

Breslin, William M., A History of Lebanon County Prior to 1876. Lebanon ‘County 
Historical Society Papers, VI, No. 16, (1913). ane 

Brewer, W. N., A History of American Agriculture. Tenth Census, 1880, volume Ill” 

Brown, Amos P., and Frederick Ehrenfeld, Minerals of Pennsylvania, Topographic and 
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Geologic Survey of Pennsylvania. Report, Number Nine. Harrisburg, 1913. 

Campbell, Harry H., The Manufacture and Properties of Iron and Steel. Ns York, 
The Engineering and Mining Jougnal, 1903. q 

Carrier, Lyman, The Beginnings of Agriculture in America. New York, McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 1923. ; 

Carver, T. N., Historical Sketch of American Agriculture. Bailey, L. H., ed., Cyclopedia 
of American Agriculture, volume IV. New York, Macmillan, 1912. 

Clark, Victor S., History of Manufactures in the United States. 2 Votumes. Published for 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington by the McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 
1929. - . ; 

Connor, L. G., A Brief History of che Sheep Industry in the United States. American 
Historical Association Report, 1918, volume I. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1921. Cente kall ’ 

Croll, Rev. P. C., Ancient and Historic Landmarks in the Lebanon Valley. Philadelphia, 
Lutheran Publication, Society, 1895. 

Croll, Rev. P. C., Lebanon and its Environs; a Brief Historical. Sketch. The Pennsyl- 
vania German Society Proceedings, XIV, - (1903). . ; 

Day, Sherman, compiler, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1843. BS eS as bem oe ae ~ o—2 

Delafield, Joseph L., Notes on the Life and Work of Robert Coleman. Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, - XXXVI, E(UINS )s : ia 

Directory of the Iron and Steel Works of the United States. Prepared and Published 
by the American Iron and Steel Association. Philadelphia, 1884. 

Donehoo, George P., Harrisburg, the City beautiful, romantic, historic. 
Telegraph Press, 1927. b 

Donehbo, George P., Pennsylvania, A History. 7 volumes. New York and Chicago, 


Harrisburg, 


Lewis Hist. Pub., 1926. Lp 

Dotterer, Henry S., Rev. Jobn Philip Boebm. Philadelphia, 1390. 

Dunaway, Wayland F., A History of Pennsylvania. New- York, Prentice Hall, 1935. 

Dunaway, Wayland F., The French Racial Strain in Colonial Pennsylvania. 
Magazine of History and Biography, LIM, (1929). 

Early, Martin H., compiler, A History ond Directory of Palmyra, Pa. New York, 
1898. ¥ 

Edwards, Richard, editor; Industries of Pennsylvania: Cities of Harrisburg .and Lebanon. 
Philadelphia, Richard Edwards, 1880. : 

Eggleston, Edward, Husbandry in Colonial Times. Century Magazine, XXVII, (1883-84). 


Egle, William H., Am Illustrated History of the Commonwealth 
delphia, E. M. Gardner, 1880. 


Pennsylvania 


of Pennsylvania. Phila- 


_ Egle, William H., History of the Coxnties of Dexphin and Lebanon in the Commonwealth 


of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Everts and Peck, 1883. 
Eighty Years’ Progress of the United States: A Family Record 
Exergy and Enterprise. Hartford, Steffins, 1869. 
Evangeical Magazine, 1812. 
Faust, Albert S., The German Element in the Uniteed States. 
of America, 1927. 
Flint, Charles L., A Hundred Years’ Progress of American 
Report, Maine. Board of Agriculture, 1872. 4 
Ford, A. C., Colonial Precedents of our National Land System as it existed in 1800. 
Wisconsin University Bulletin, History Series, II, No. 2, (1910). . 


Gordon, Thomas F., The History of Pennsylvenis From its Discovery by Europeans to 
the Declaration of Independencee in 1776. Philadelphia, 1829. 


of American Isdustry, 


New York, Steuben ‘Society 


Agriculture, 19h Annual 


J. B. Burr and Hyde, 1873. 


Greeley, Horace, and ‘others,- The Great Industries of the United States. Hartford; 
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Grittinger, Henry C., Cornwall Furnace and the Cornwall Ore Banks or Mine Hills. 
Lebanon County Historical Society Papers, Ul, No. 1,. (1901). 

Grittinger, Henry C., The Iron Industries of Lebanon County. Lebanon County His- 
torical Society Papers, III, No. 1, (1905). nota 

Grumbine, Lee L., The Origin and Senshicanca! Ai eck ‘Township Nema... iehanee 
County Historical Society Pepers, I, No. 7, (1898). 


Hanna, Mary M., Trade of the Deleware District Before the Revolution. Smith College 


Studies in History, II, (1917). ~ ‘ 


. Hansen, Alvin H., Wholesale Prices in the United Scares, 1801-1840. American Statistical 


Quarterly Publications, XIV, (1914-1915). Se 
Hayward, W. J.,- Early western Pennsylvania Agriculture. Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, VI, (1923). 


Hazard, Samuel, Annals of Pennsylvenia from the Discovery of the Delaware, 1609-1682. ; 


Philadelphia, Hazard and Mitchell, 1850. 
Hazard, Samuel, ed., Register of Pennsylvania. 16 volumes. Philadelphia, Hazard, 


i 1828- 1836. = 3 
Heilman, Henry S., The Mills of the Quittapahilla. Lebanon County Historical Papers, 
_II, No. 10, (1903). erg nat 


Herrick, Cheosman A:,. White Servitude in -Pennsyluania: Indentured and Redemption 
Labor in Colony bad Commonwealth. pitbeiphis J. J. McVey, 1926. 
Hess, Abram, The: Life and Services of General John Philip de Haas. Lebanon County 
Historical Society Papers, VII, No. 2, (1916). , 
Hickok, William O. IV., Iron Ores of Pennsylvania. The Undeveloped Mineral Re- 
sources of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Geological Survey. Fourth Seriees. Harris- 

SADUTE.s 1933. a 

Hirsh, Monroe B., Early Jewish Colony in Lancaster County. Lancaster County Historical 
Society Papers, V, (1901). ‘ 

Hutchinson, William T., Cyrus Hall McCormick: Seed Time, 1809-1856. New York, 
Century Co., 1931. 

Invilliers, E. V. de, The Cornwall Tepe Ore Mines, Lebanon County, Pa., Transactions of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 1886. 

James, Henry F., The Agricultural Industry of Southeastern Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1928. ‘ 

Jenkins, Howard M., Pennsylvenia: Colonial and Federal. A History, 1608-1903. 
3 volumes. Philadelphia, 1903. 

Johnson, George F., Agriculture in Pennsylvania: A Study of Trends, County and State, 
Since 1840. Hacrisbure, Pennsy]vania Department of Agriculture, 1929. Bulletin 


No. 484. 

Johnson, Walter R., Notes on the Use of Anthracite in the he) CAREC of Iron. " Boston, 
1841. 

Kirkland, Edward C., A History of American Economic Life. Noe York, F. S. Crofts, 
1939.. 


Klein, H. M. J., ed. Lancaster County, Pa., A History. + volumes. NewYork “aad 
Chicago, Lewis Hist. Pub. Co., 1924. 
Klein, Theodore B., The Canals of Pennsylvenia and the System of Eerie L Tm drovepeents. 


Harrisburg, ’ ‘ay. 1901. 
Knauss, James O., Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans in the Eighteenth - 


Century. Lancaster, New Era Printing Co., 1922. 
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